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INTRODUCTION. 


The reforms and changes advocated in the 
Memorandum presented to His Excellency the 
Yiceroy by the Nineteen Non-Official Members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council and the scheme of 
reforms adopted unanimously by the last sessions 
of the Congress and the Muslim League held at 
Lucknow have afforded an opportunity to the 
enemies of Indian progress to misrepresent the 
motives and actions of the Indian leaders. Deli- 
berate attempts have been made in some quarters 
to make the unwary believe that Indian political 
leaders, taking advantage of the present situation, 
when the Empire is in the throes of a tremendous 
struggle, have suddenly sprung upon the public 
demands of a novel and revolutionary charac- 
ter. It is the object of these pages to show 
how iintxaie the accusations are and that the re- 
forms urged are as old as the Congress movement 
itself. In the Memorandum and in the Scheme, 
it is rightly urged that the time is come when the 
authorities ahouhi give an assurance to the people 
of India and declare that Self-Government is to 
be our goal. As has been pointed out by our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Dadabhai Naoroji : 

The British nation, of their own accord and pleasure, 
merely from their own sense of their duty towards the 
millions of India and to the world, deliberately declared 
before the world what their policy should be towards the 
people of India. Nor did the British people do this in 
any ignorance or want of forethought or without the 
consideration of all possible consequences of their 
Mlion, Never was there a debate in both Houses of 
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Parliament more complete and clear, more exhaustive 
more deliberately looked at from all points of view, and 
more ealeuJated for the development of statesmanlike 
policy and practical good sense. The most crucial point 
of view that of political danger or of even the possi- 
ble loss of India to Britain— was faced with true English 
manliness; and the British nation, through their 
Parliament, then settled , adopted, and proclaimed to 
the world what their policy was to be— viz., the policy 
of justice and of the advancement of humanity 

The historic debate referred to is that which 
took place in the House of Commons and in the 
Lords in discussing the Charter Act of 18:]3. 

Ho educated Indian can ever forget the famous 
pronouncement made by Lord Macaulay in the 
House of Commons on this occasion and iiis 
magnificent peroration containing his great pro- 
phecy about the future of India : 

It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that Bysiem : that 
by good government we may educate our subjects into 
a capacity for better government ; that having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may in some 
future age, demand European institutions. ’Whether 
sueh a day will ever come I know not But never will 
I attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it eomes 
It will be the proudest day in English history. 

..1 eloquent plea of Macaulay wa-s in fat'our of 
that wise that benevolent, and that noble 
clause 87, of the Charter Act of 1833 which 
declared “ that no native of the said territikss nor 
any natural subject of His Majesty resuUnt 
shall, by reason only of Ids religion, place 
ofltrth, descent, colour m' any of them, he disabled 

oTGompZjr-^ ^ 

The Court of Directors in forwardin<>' the 
of 1833, to the Bast India Company, accompanied 
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the same with a remarkable despatcli in which 
they observed regarding clause 87 : 

meaning of the enactment we take to be 

1 governing caste in British 

radia; that whatever other tests of qualification mav 

When in 1853, once again, the revision of the 
Company s Charter came up in the Commons in 
discussing Its provisions, many members bewailed 
that the important provision of the Act of 1833 
had not been given effect to. The opportunity 
therefore, was fully availed of to “ empliaticalfc 
insist that the British people and the BrSh 
Pailiament should be no party to the “unfaith- 

“ Zl "»Tf ,* 

^ John Bright indignantly pointed out that “ this 
most objectionable and offensive state of thino's ” 
should not be allowed to continue any longer 
When at the end of the Great vrunt 
the rule (many call it the misrule) of tlie Com- 
pany was put an end to, and the Government of 
India transferred directly to the Crown, and the 
Pioclamation of 1858 is.sued to the Princes and 

bounds ; for the event marked the turning point 
m the history of British rule in India and the 
famous Proclamation of Queen Victoria gave fur- 
ther solemnity to the sacred character of the 
promise contained in the Charter Act of 18.33 
n e hold Oiwselves,” proclaimed the noble Oueen 

thlTlVlf terriiories by 

ihe sam obhgaho9ts of duty vMch bind ns to all 
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our Other subjects, and these obligations by the bless- 
ing of Almighty God we shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil and it is interesting at this 
distance of time to recall to our memory how the 
good Queen directed her Minister to issue the 
great Proclamation, bearing in mind ‘^that it is a 
female Sovereign who speaks to more than a hun- 
dred millions of her ; eastern people on assuming 
the direct government over them and, after a 
bloody war giving them fledges which her future 
reign is to redeemf' And in explaining the princi- 
ples of her Government Her Majesty was justly 
anxious that the document should, besides 
“ breathing a feeling of generosity, benevolence 
and religious toleration,” also ''point out the 
privileges which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality icith the subjects of the 
British Crown! 

While Queen Yictoria was justly anxious that 
the Proclamation issued in her own name to the 
Princes and Peoples of India should “ point out 
the privileges which the Indians will receive in 
being placed on an equality with the subjects of 
the British Crown,” her successors, her son and 
her giandson solemnly confirmed the ideal set by 
her to the people of India. The noble policy laid 
down by the British Parliament and sanctified by 
the Proclamation of Queen Yictoria, pledged to 
be followed by her successors, has been from time 
to time affirmed by a succession of great British 
statesmen and Anglo-Indian administrators like 
Sir Thomas Munro, the Kt. Hon. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone, Sir Stafford, I^orthcote, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir John Lawrance, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
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William Wilson Hunter, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Hartington, Sir Richard Temple, Lord Ripon, 
Lord Cromer, and Sir William Lee Warner. 

And if further evidence were needed to show 
how truly noble was the ideal of the older gene- 
ration of Anglo-Indian administrators, we have 
only to recall to our memory the famous letter 
addressed to the late Mr, Gokhale, in 1905, by 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt : — 

I may mention that at the time of the inauguration 
of these measures I accompanied the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (Sic Frederick Halliday) on one of 
his winter tours through the province. Naturally, he 
called the attention of those who attended the public 
meetings held by him to the new education policy, and 
he always took occasion to declare that the schools 
would promote one of the leading purposes of British 
rule, which was to prepare the people for self-goveru’- 
ment. It certainly was not supposed that at any subse- 
quent time a policy would be adopted, which would dis- 
appoint the legitimate hopes thus created. 

With such a lofty ideal of the political destiny 
of India placed before them, fed up on the 
writings of Milton and Burke and Mill, with 
their minds fully stored with the great history of 
the struggles for constitutional freedom and liber- 
ty in England and other Western countries, and 
above all ever inspired by the higher ideals of 
English life and character, is it a matter for 
wonder, or in any way unnatural, that India’s 
sons have been steadily gazing at the goal of Self- 
Government ? 

The notification which announced the holding, 
of the first session of the Indian National Con- 
gress clearly stated that one of the objects of 
the future assembly was “ indirectly to foriYi tliQ 
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germ of om Indian 'parliament which^ if properl'y 
conducted^ ivill constitute in a few years an un- 
answerable reply to the assertion that India is 
still ^ utiolly unfit for any form of representative 
institution r 

In til© s6con(i Oongr6Ss tli© (^"UGstion of ropr©- 
sentative institutions for India was debated 
and the Congress recorded its “ fixed conviction 
that the introduction of representative institutions 
will prc^ e one of the most important practical 

steps towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the people.'’ 

^ Henceforward the question of representative 
institutions was discussed in some shape or other j. 
at almost every session of the Congress and in 

the words of one of the great orators of the 
C'OI3^1?©SS I 


Congress, and upon it 
eharacters- of glittering gold, which none 
may efface, the great words of this Kesolution : ‘ Repre- 
sentative Institutions for India,’ ^ 

. When the movement entered the second decade 
or Its life more emphatic expression was given to 
the hopes and aspirations of the people “ to realise 
the dream of a imited arul federated Indiab^ 

_ At the^ historic session of the Congress held at 
Calcutta in 1906 under the presidency of Mr 

Dadahhai Kaoroji, the Grand Old Man delivered 
the tollowing message : — 

Self-Government is the only and chief remedy. In 
Self-Government he our hope, strength and greatness, 
fnr kuow what good fortune may be in store 

and if I can leave a word of affection and devotion for 
my country and countrymen I say: Be united, persevere,. 
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and achieve Self-Governmenfc, so that the millions now 
perishing by poverty, famine and plague, and the 
scores of millions that are starving on scanty subsistence 
may be saved, and India may once more occupy her 
proud position of yore among the greatest and civilised 
Nations of the West. 

Dadabhai who throughout his life had been 
pleading for British Spirit and British Justice and 
denouncing everything un-British was emphatic 
in his claim that Indians should be in India what 
Englishmen were in their country. According to 
him there was only one remedy for the unrest and 
the economic evil which was at the root of Indian 
poverty. “ The yJole matter can he comprised in 
one word, Self-Government, or Sioaraj, like that 
of the United Kingdom or the ColoniesB As to 
when a beginning should be made to enable the 
people to automatically develop, full Self-Govern- 
ment, he gave the unhesitating answer : ‘‘ Kot 
oyly has the time f ully arrived, hut it had arrived, 
lon§ past.” 

In April 1906, when the Congress resolved to 
have its written constitution, it was clearly laid 
down as the very first article “ that the objects of 
the Indian National Congress are the attainment 
by the people of India of a system of Government 
similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing 
members of the British Empire and a participa- 
tion by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on equal terms with those members.” 
This was the declaration made six years before 
the commencement of the present war. In asking 
therefore that the British people should give an 
assurance to the people of India that self-govern- 
ment is to be our goal, one has only to remember 
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that '' gener*ations of British statesmen have 
repeatedly laid down that policy, solemn declara- 
tions of successive sovereigns have graciously 
endorsed it, and acts of Parliament have 
given it legislative sanction.’’ If the demand 
for such a declaration has become loud and 
insistent, it is because in the past deliberate 
attempts have been made by some reactionary 
statesmen and Yiceroys to go back on pledges 
and promises but more so as Indian leaders 
have been convinced that even during the period 
of the^ present^ war the Colonies are clamouring’ 
for being admitted into the inner Councils of the 
Empre and the question of the refashioning 
of the fabric of the Empire and striking the 
iron while it is hot is on the lips of responsi- 
ble premiers. Indian politicians would have been 
guilty of an act of political suicide, if, follow- 
mg the interested advice of the bur^aucrary 
here and its representatives at Home, they took 
no steps to acquaint the British democracy of the 

legitimate aims and aspirations of the people 
01 India. ^ ^ 

But the Congress will not be content with a 
mere declaration of policy by the Government 
in regard to Self-Government. As a first 
^ep in that direction, the Congress urges the 
Government to take early measures for the 
introduction of such changes and reforms as are 
directly calculated to achieve the high purpose 
in view. The first great step necessary is the 
reconstitution of the Indian Councils the 
Legislative and Executive Councils of the Viceroy 
and of the Provincial Governors and Lieutenant 
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^ K^A nnlv if tHs IS doBO “ liopo may 

Governors. And ^ j fiith. wlier© 

come where despair holds sway, and taitti uner 

doubt spreads its darkening s a r 

It is todly to go mto J** ^7^*. 

the various attempts made fw the t g^gjative 

STuSs So Mi«« Councils Act ol 1892 was 
srst«» 9 t to coucoa. the P»»P^ “VTufS 

““ °y.‘;,?1SLS7 IIS’ b“i>c7 which 

wSS thc'iuty ,f fta„i»g the culos 

„a rcgolctions foe the 

The most trenchant criticism ot ttie lu 

regulations framed by '^,1 who^id 

at the Congress by Mr, G . K. Gokhale who sa d 

u, v«t,nra to those Rules [framed for tne 

Gentlemen, in reg t j 

Presidency ot Bombaj ‘O g deliberately so framed 
will not say that they have _ j 

as to arfeat f o f 3®o^ Iho drafted them had been 
d sit down wUh the deliberate purpose of framing 
“atLmefodrat that object, he could nothave done 

Similar has been the fate 
+v,o ATinto-Morley Beforms. In his lamo 
Despatch to the Secretary of State for India, Lore 

Minto claimed that ; i,„i„ -we consider our- 

Rcgarding the scheme as a^whoK^ it will really and 

selves iustvfied m ciauruii^ rra/iio with the Gov- 

effectively associate the P®°i’® „ oeoasionollegiBlation 

eminent in the work rL^Ition, I t is an attempt 

but of actual everyday „ guffieiently liberal 

to give India a e “ pirZus of the most 

lines to satisfy the time enlisting 

advanced t ® Svo elements of 

the support of the more eonseivativo 

Indian society. 
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Lord Morlej, the Secretary of Sfcate for India, 
replied to this Despatch in his remarkable 
communication, dated 27th IS^ovember 1908, He 
recognised the just observation of Lord Minto, 
that the 'principle to he home in mind is that 
election hy the wishes of the people is the nltimate 
object to he secured, tohaiever may he the actual 
machinery adopted for giving effect to it^ 

Mr, Asquith, who was then Prime Minister 
speaking on April 1, 1909 on the order for the 
second reading of the Indian Councils Bill, pointed 


It IS most desirable, in the ciroumstanees, to give to the 
people of India the feeling that these legislative eoiineils 
“^““tons the wires of which are pulled 
fmm ®. It is of very great importance 

that the nou-offioial element 
T„ ascendant, subject to proper safeguards. 

In that way you obtain some kind of security that the 
legislation which finally passes through the mill of the 
eounei! reflects the opinion of the community. 

_ It was Mr. Gokhale’s lot to give strong expre.s- 
sion to the injustice done to the principle under- 
lying the Indian Councils Act of 1892 by the 
narrow and illiberal rules and regulations’ framed 

by the Indian bureaucracy ' to defeat the very 
objects aimed at. In 1909, it was Mr. Surendra- 

na 1 anerjeas painful duty to burst forth as 
lollows in open Congress : — 

£miLiL”Af ^^">es and Re- 

wrecked the Reform Scheme 
aud ? ^ conceived with a benefleenoe of purpose 

g'^a'>P ‘hat did honour to ail that are 
converted^ They ‘ ■ i V*'® wrecked the sehemo ? Who 

failurfp ^ The rcL -KU?. experiment into a dismal 
Me . The responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
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the bureaiieraey Is the bureaucracy having its 

revenge upon us for the part we have played in securing 
these concessions ? ® 


Deep was the disappointment and great the 
indignation caused, but Mr. Banerjea counselled 
Ills countrymen not to abandon hope. 

But the hope was in vain ; the manner in which 
t e rules and regulations have been worked, and 
the unsympathetic attitude adopted by the bureau- 
dealing with the resolutions of the non- 
omcial members, have made almost every one of 
t em confess to a feeling of helplessness. Almost 
every member of the Provincial and Imperial 
Goimcilshas a sad tale to tell. It is pathetic to 
lea the following tale unfolded in the pages of 
Ike Indian Heview (March 1917) by Mr. Nyapati 
bubba- Rao Pantulu, a distinguished Indian 
publicist, who was for years a member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, till lately a Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, and now 

Joint-General Secretary of the Indian National 

Congress : — ' 


The deep disappointment caused by the regulations, 
e narrow interpretation put upon them is writ 
large in the pages of the proceedings of the Legislative 

Council and in the columns of the Indian Press 

As regards the Legislative Council, a standing official 
1^3 ori y is constituted, though the (Government of India 
were content to dispense with it. A feeling of helpless- 
ness is felt hy the elected members at every step^ and 
they are placed entirely at the mercy of the Govern- 

f/LCiiv* 

The Mon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who 
served for years in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council and is now its repre- 
sentative m the Imperial Legislative Council, 
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and who is held in universal esteem by his 
countrymen and whose sincerity of purpose and 
moderation of language have won for him the 
admiration of even his official opponents, declared 
not long ago that “ the conclusion is forced on 
our mind that those who ham the j>oioeT are un^ 
willing to part with that power , and he added that 

unless we have a potent and determining voice 
in the administration of our country’s affairs, 
there is not much hope for that progress which it 
is the birthright of every civilized people to 
achieve,” 

If this be the fate of the working of the Minto- 
Morley scheme in the Imperial Legislative 
■Council, one can easily conceive of the situation 
in the various Provincial Councils. 

Here is the tale of woe of the Hon. Rno 
Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao who has had 
varied experience as Chairman of an important 
Municipality, as Vice-President of a Taluq 
Board in his District, and as a member of almost 
every important select Committee of the Madras 
Legislative Council in which he has been serving 
for over three consecutive terms : — 

In 1912, ten resolutions were brought forward; only 
one proposing a diversion of expenditure of about 
Rs, 50,000 was found aeeepfcable with the Govornment. 

In 1913, thirty-one resolutions were brought forward. 
None of them were agreeable to the Government. In 
1914, similarly there were twenty resolutions which 
raised various points of financial administration hut not 
even one was carried in this Council. In 1915, there 
were twenty-three resolutions, not a single one could be 
carried,, In 1916, there wore twenty-two resoluticns, 
not a single one having been accepted. 

The working of the Legislative Council of the 
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Province of Bengal seems to be no better, and ^et 
it bad the advantage, till recently, of being presid- 
ed over by a noble-minded and sympathetic 
administrate like Lord Carmichael. In welcom- 
ing the other day his successor, Lord Ronaldshay,. 
the Hon. Mr. Faz-ul-Huq said 

We are in theory the chosen representatives of the 
people, but in shaping the policy of the Administration, 
our voice in the Councils of Government is of hardJ^y 
more weight and value than that of the man in the 


moon. 

The tale from the Central Provinces seems to- 
be no better. Presiding at the second session of 
the Conference (held at Yeotmal in th first week 
of April 1917,) the Hon. Mr. N. H. Kelkar 

emphatically declared : — 

Unlcaa the composition of the Councils themselves 
is first thoroughly overhauled, a good deal of the advan- 
tage which might be expected from the criticism of these 

Councils would, I am afraid, be mostly ot- an illusory 
character. 


The tendency on the part of the ofScials tores- 
trict the scope and usefulness of the work of their- 
non-official colleagues seems like a contagion to 
spread from province to province. Here is the 
statement of the Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel, made at 
the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council “ I see nothing but distrust on the 
part of the Government of non-official members,, 
whom they have under the Rules to take on 


Committees.” 

Of the result of the labours of the non-offioial 
members of the Council of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces, we have the state- 
ment of the late Pundit Bishen Harayan Dhar 
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Nearly every resolution moved by the non-offieial 
Indian members of the United Provinces Council has 
been rejected— and rejected by overwhelming majorities • 
for, besides some of the elected merabers, the nominated 
members were always ready to support the Government 
The great claim in regard to the Minto-Morley 
reforms was that they were designed ‘‘ to entrust 
to the Indian peoples a greater share in Legislation 
and Government,” and ‘‘ to really and efiectively 
associate the people of India in the work, not only 
of occasional legislation, but of actual everyday 
administration.” ^ 


What sort of control the non-official members 
ot the Legislative Council exercise over Provin- 
cial Administration and how their efforts in that 
direction are discouraged and often thwarted it 
is needless to mention over and over again. The 
plain truth is that Lord Morley's reform scheme 
became an accomplished fact, because Lord Minto 
realised the true character of the situation and 
insisted upon it. The Indian bureaucracy neTer 
welcomed it ; for the matter of that, they have 
never countenanced any measure of reform which 

‘Blade an inroad on their cherished rights and 
privileges. ® 


Can anyone, who has watched the course of 
events in the country since the Minto-Morley re- 
forms truly say that there has been any pe^p- 

fo nn? Bureaucracy 

SL?. there are 

some who go so far as to aver that even the war 

which IS supposed to have materially changed the 

angle of vision has effected little or no chfnge in 

-appeal to the Civil Service “to resort to the more 
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difficult arts of persuasion and conciliation, in the 
place of the easier methods of autocracy,” has 
proved, generally speaking, an appeal made in vain. 
Not only has a systematic attempt been made to 
disregard and defeat the recommendations and 
resolutions brought forward by the non-official 
representatives of the people, but time after time 
the Civil Service officials have added insult to in- 
jury by making the preposterous claim that they 
are the truer representatives of the people — the 
toiling masses — and that they take better care of 
their interests and welfare than the educated 
Indian non-officials. Every one knows that the claim 
and distinction sought to be made is as mischievous 
as it is “unreal and ridiculous.” Everybody knows 
that many an English official, “standing in a proud 
and sometimes contemptuous isolation which pre- 
vents him from ever acquiring a real hold over 
the facts of native life,” and with his unmanage- 
able jaw “which never helps him to acquire any- 
thing distinctly approaching to a living knowledge 
of the language of the people,” often “betrays the 
most startling inability to enter into and compre- 
hend the simplest facts of native life and native 
thought.” 

It is intolerable that a foreign bureaucracy, 
ignorant of the language of the people and un- 
acquainted with the feelings and thoughts of 
the people, their ways of life, their ambitions and 
aspirations, should pose as their friend and deny 
to their educated brethren, who are born of the 
people, bred up among the people, and live among 
the people, the right to speak for them. The 
Anglo-Indian frame of mind has been well des- 
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cribecl by Sir Auckland Colvin, when he says : 
“the English mind in India has been tempted 
to stand still, arrested by the contemplation of 
the fruits of its efforts in foi’mer times and by the 
symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its own 
creation in which it lingers to ofier incense to its 
past successful labours,’' and the Civil Service 
feels aggrieved when it is criticised, failing 
to realise that the days of the rule of the benevo- 
lent and unquestioned autocrat are over. 

^ Hence the present state of things cannot con- 
tinue any longer without causing grave injury to 
the interests of the people and of the Government 
itself. The nineteen non-offcial members of the 
Yiceroy's Council state but the bare fact when 
they observe that, “the people or their represent- 
atives are practically as little associated with the 
real government of their country as they were 
before the reforms." 

Their memorandum and the scheme of reforms, 
unanimously adopted by the Congi’ess and the 
Moslem League, rightly lay down that in 
the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils 
four-fifths of the members should be elected. 
Both the documents point to the urgent need 
there is for having a substantial majority of 
elected representatives in the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Councils ; for “ the one general objection 
which applies to all the Councils is, that the non- 
official majority is composed of both elected and 
nominated members which, as the Councils are 
now constituted, means a standing and, indeed, an 
overwhelming official majority in every one of 
them, and Lord Morley certainly never dreamt 
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of this sort of non-official majority when he 
granted us the reforms. His intention was to. 
give us a substantial non-official majority. 

The scheme also formulates reasonable proposals 
for obtaining “ not merely a nominal but a living 
representation ” of the people in the Councils of 
the country on as broad a franchise as possible^ 
giving at the same time every facility for the re- 
presentation of important minorities. 

Besides possessing a substantial non-official 
elected majority, every Council must have the- 
right of electing its own President. For it is 
essential that discussion should be free and un- 
fettered, and every Member of the Council should 
be made to feel that when he is in the Council, 
he is there to speak but his mind freely and un- 
reservedly on the questions that come before him 
for deliberation. As things are at present, the 
permanent officials insist upon their time-honoured 
privilege of deciding what is good for the people, 
while the legitimate claim of the non-officials to 
represent the grievances, the wants and aspirations 
of -their own countrymen is disregarded and even- 
scouted. Even Governors of Provinces, though 
Britishers fresh from England, fall into the hands- 
of the bureaucracy ; and things are often present- 
ed to them by the official hierarchy in such a light 
that they are made to stand by their colleagues, 
to take part in the discussion in the spirit of parti- 
sans, press for their own views and often use their 
influence to secure a majority on their side, and 
so we have the unexpected, the unnsitural, and the 
provoking sight of officialdom having the upper 
hand in Lord Morley’s Reformed Legislative Ooun- 

2 
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■cils, when the intentions of the scheme were really 
to secure just the opposite effect. Debates and 
discussions carried on under such disheartening 
conditions cannot, in the nature of things, be of 
any real good. 

But a mere increase in the numbers of these 
Councils will certainly not make for any appreci- 
able improvement. It has been and is bound 
to be really sickening to the representatives 
of the people to devote their time and talents 
to a study of the problems of administration and 
move resolutions in the Councils, the bulk of them 
being thrown out and the few, even if carried, 
heing not binding on the executive. The non- 
officials cannot have their heart in the work when, 
as they have known to their cost, their recom- 
mendations have no ’ binding force and that it is 
in the power of the permanent officials to brush 
them aside or refuse to act upon them at all. 

The scheme, therefore, provides that a resolu- 
tion passed by the Legislative Council should be 
binding on the Executive Government, and with a 
view to effectively guard against any hasty or ill- 
conceived decision, the power of veto is vested in 
the Governor-in- Council. If, however, this same 
resolution, after anjntervnl of not less than one 
year, be again brought forward before the Council, 
discussed and carried by a majority, it must be 
given efiect to, because it wull then be the twice- 
considered and matured decision of that body. 

If then the decisions of the Legislative Council 
are to be binding on the Executive and its behests 
enforced, it follows logically that the members 
should command the conddence of the Legislature 
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but having regard to our existing conditions, the 
Congress and the League Scheme will, for the 
present, be content with a reform which will 
secure that, at least one half of the members of 
the Executive Council shall consist of Indians to 
be elected by the elected Members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. 

The Government which recognised the wisdom 
and justice of admitting an Indian into the Exe- 
cutive Councils of the Viceroy and the Provincial 
rulers could certainly, with advantage to itself and 
the people, add one more to each of them. It 
would be idle to conceal the fact that the Indian 
n\einber in every Council often linds himself in a 
minority while his two colleagues, the permanent 
oilicials* the of the Civil Service, 

with their vested interests, rights and privdeges 
constitute whsit amounts to a standing majority 
jigainst him. If there should be two Indian mem- 
bers, to match the two civilians, the Governor of 
the Province will be obliged to go fully into every 
<nLtion and take upon himself the responsibility 
of deciding those questions where his Indian and 
civilian colleagues happen to differ. Such a 
system will certainly help the administration 
better than the one which is now^ in vogue an , 
according to which,, when the civilian members 
agree on a question and so form a practical 
ritv the head of the Province, almost invariably, 
aSptB their decision as a matter of course. The 
impl^bence of the Indian member is greatly 
ju^gravated in the case of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. Sir Ali Imam made this plain when he 
declared that but for the countenance and support 
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that it was his exceptional good fortune to enjoy 
at the hands of the Viceroy, his position might 
have easily become intolerable. Even assuming 
that the same good fortune attends the present 
occupant of the place, which there is in fact much 
reason to doubt, it would be obviously due to 
accidental and personal causes and could not 
aftbrd a guarantee that the Indian view of vital 
questions had an adequate chance of asserting 
itself. A touch of humiliation is added to the 
impotence by the extraordinary power given to a 
Secretary, always of course a civilian, of referring 
such orders of a member of Council as he may not 
approve of to the opinion of the Viceroy or, in the 
case of Provincial Governments, to any other 
member— a power which may be so exercised as 
to reduce the Indian member in all important 
matters to a mere figurehead. 

A more satisfactory arrangement would be to 
exclude the civil service element altogether from 
the Executiv-e Councils of the Viceroy and the 
Provincird rulers, For it is well-known that none 
of them is at present master in his own household 
and their cabinet “is unduly dominated by a 
group of permanent officials, who enter the Exe- 
cutive Councils automatically imbued with the 
spirit of the great centralised departments, over 
which they have been accustomed to preside.” For 
even Viceroys and Governors, fresh from Home 
with every desire to liberalise their administration’ 
find themselves hopelessly unable to give efiect to 
the policy which they would like to follow, left to 
themselves. All over the civilised world the 
permanent official is excluded from a place in the 
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cabinet of bis country. It would certainly be no 
injustice to ask the Indian Oivil Servant, following" 
the example of other countries, to close his 
official career as the trusted and authoritative head 
of his department without aspiring to political 
governance.” 

Everywhere else the services have simply to 
carry out the policy of the government and dis- 
charge efficiently the duties they are called upon 
to do, but in India the Civil Service not only 
dominates the everjday administration of the 
Gounti’y but it dictates and enforces its own 
policy. As has been truly remarked, ‘‘ in India 
the term Service is a misnomer ; for the Service 
and the State are interchangeable, or, more 
correctly speaking, the one is entirely lost in the 
other, and if the popular will is at all to prevail 
in the Councils of the Provinces, it should b^ a 
condition precedent that, if the Civil Service ele- 
ment could not altogether be excluded from it, the 
Indian element should certainly be equal in 
number to it. 

Y^ou may have a Legislative Council with a 
substantial non- official ma jority ; your resolutions 
may even be made binding on the Executive ; you 
may provide that one-half of the members of the 
Council should be Indians. But if the Legislative 
Councils have no control over the Budget, and the 
Executive lias the right of disposing • of your 
moneys, you will certainly have made no real 
advance in the reform of the Legislative Councils, 
Our representatives can claim no right to 
determine the sources of revenue nor even the 
annual expenditure. They can only make a re- 
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ooliiniGnGfttioii to th© JSxGcutiv© in tliG form of pl 
resolution that certain expenditure need or need 
not be mcorred. But the fate which generally 
awaits resolutions by non-official members has al- 
ready been described. 

And it is no wonder that several of the non- 
official legislative councillors seem to think that 
their labours in discussing the financial statement 

are more or less a farce. 


The justice of India’s claim to have a control 

^ Its finances was recognised by Sir William 
iiuiiter, w'hen he said : — 


I camiot believe that a people numbering one-siith of 

Honet ® Of the globe, and whose a^ira- 

ft!? “Ourished from their earliest youth on 

permanently 

nnf M® i” **’® go''e*’““ent of their country. I do 

hiatihed 7l-i ; «xr • • • '^f’om 'we have 

instilled the maxim of ‘No taxation without renre - 

perXently^^M “ P®°P’«- bo 

their finance *“ >«^»agemontof 


The power to raise rei'enue of course includes 
what is hnown as fiscal independence, but this 
requires special mention in the ca.se of India 
owing to the free-trade policy enforced on her by 
the British suzerain authority. Our contention 
has been that this free-trade policy is ruinous to 
the industriaLand economic welfare of our people 
and is maintained for the benefit of the British 
manufacturer and merchant. The imposition of 
a duty of 7;> per cent, on imported cotton goods 

Budget of the Government of India 
is the first breach in the free-trade wall and will 

.recognition of the 
right of India, as m the case of the Self-Governinir 

o 
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Dominions to regulate her tariff “ ^ 
interests and so develop hei own 

her own advantage. owri 

It speaks volumes in praise of 
public spirit displayed by the non-official meters 
of the legislative councils that. 
trving and disheartening conditions and 0 ^ 1 ^“ S 
eiW time at the restrictions placed "P®" ^ 
activity and their usefulness ’’ they should have 
won the praise of Viceroys and Goyernois of Pro 

Vinces for their moderation and 

for the very helpful advice they have given to the 
Government from time to time. » 
tosay that non-official criticism and 
bee/ without effect on the policy and admim^tra 
tion of th-ountrybut, asthe^ 

Srinivasa Sastii points out, so 111^1 ^ 

pectation which the public entertain 

of the legislative councils, and so keen is their 

sense of the ifflpotence_ of their 

from a constitutional point of view that nothi „ 

hJafter short of the power of 

repdating^he policy, disposing of the finwnces anc 

Such exactly are the reforms^ f " 
made in the constitution of 

S„‘’sd.». “itself •• Ms, tSr-Md 

Government as understood in 

“the framers of the scheme have deliberate y 
avoided the full parliamentary system as unsui - 

able to the scheme, the 

Mivre important still, undei -no . 

expenditure on the army and the navy v,il 
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ba subject to tli© sanction of the Legislature. 
An impartial critic will therefore see that what 
India aims at now “ would rank distinctly below 
the Colonial standard and even below the Irish.’^ 
We confess ours is but a half-way house. 

The other important demands set forth in the 
Memorandum of the Nineteen and in the Con- 
gress and League Scheme are that in any scheme 
of Imperial Federation, India should be given, 
through her chosen representatives, a place simi- 
lar to that of the Self-Governing Dominions; 
that the Provincial Governments should be made 
autonomous ; that a full measure of local self- 
government should be immediately granted ; that 
the right to carry arms should be granted to 
Indians on the same conditions as to Europeans ; 
that Indians should be allowed to enlist as 
volunteers and units of a territorial army estab- 
lished in India and, lastly, that commissions in 
the army should be given to Indian youths under 
conditions similar to those applicable to Euro- 
peans. 

These demands are ns old as the Congress itself 
and it is not just to characterise them as new or 
extravagant. They have been pressed upon the 
attention of the authorities from time to time and 
often with the warm and whole-hearted support 
of some of the distinguished members of the 
Indian Civil Service itself. 

It will be nothing short of political follf to 
suppose even for a moment that the Indian 
people, who have, for many long years before the 
war, been strenuously agitating for these changes, 
will in any manner minimise their demands after 
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the war ; on the other hand, the claims of India 
will be larger, incomparably stronger and louder 
for her xaroper place in the Empire. If any one 
has any doubts on this point, he has only to 
recall the extraordinary political state of the 
country, and the character of the unrest which ^ 
preceded the introduction of the Minto-Morley 
Eeforms. If at that time the Indian people 
accepted the changes then made in the Govern- 
ment of India, it was because the Reforms gave 
a clear indication that Indians would be admitted 
, into the inner councils of the Empire, and it is 
well to remember that the whole country regard- 
ed them as only the first instalment of great 
changes that were sooner or later bound to be 
made in the government of the country. The 
scheme formulated by the nineteen non- official 
elected members and amplified and adopted ^by 
the Congress and the Moslem League, is nothing 
but the logical outcome of the working of Lord 
Morley^s reforms. It contemplates no violent 
changes, and there is certainly no breaking with 
the past. . It claims, in short, the fulfilment _of 
pledges and promises solemnly made that, 
should be so governed as to enable the Indian 
people to govern themselves according to the 

higher standards of the West.” x-u 4. 

There is no use concealing the fact^ that 
“ hitherto the policy of England in India has 
been, to a very large extent, dominated by a tear 
for the security of British rule.” India's magni- 
ficent conduct in the present war has proved nou 
only to Great Britain but to her enemies as well 
how unjust the suspicion has been, and the war 
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has brought to the Englishmen as a body the 
opportunity “to boldly face the realities of the 
situation in India and to base their government 
on the will of the people.” These reforms are 
due to us not as the price of our loyalty and we 
spurn the very suggestion— but as reforms too 
long delayed on account of unjust suspicion and 
distrustj and on account of the unwillingness of 
those who have been in power to part with vested 
rights and privileges. Since the Minto-Morley 
Reforms, much water has flown under the bridge, 
and even Lord Morley himself could not have 
foreseen the tremendous outburst of loyalty and 
enthusiasm which the present ivar has evoked in 
the minds of the princes and the people for the 
British Throne, and for the cause which it is up« 
holding and fighting for at such heavy cost, 
India has given freely of its nrioney and its blood 
for the struggle, because it is convinced that in 
this war Great Britain is “ engaged in a mortal 
combat with despotism, to vindicate tiie principle 
of self-government not mei'ely for itself but 
also for mankind,” and that the failure of Great 
Britain in this titanic struggle means the destruc- 
tion of self-government and the annihilation of 
the principle of nationality. And that is why the 
princes and people of the land are cheerfully 
sacrificing their lives and their wealth to keep the 
cause for which Great Britain stands “inviolate.” 
Great Britain to-day is “fighting now to the 
death against the claim of a single nation or 
race to impose its civilisation on the world 
and to dominate the other nations of Europe.” 
“ If it is wrong for Germany to attempt to impose 
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her hultur upon unwilling nations, it is equally 
wrong for England to attempt to impose her 
government and civilisation upon India against 
the will of the Indian peoples.” Tie can- 
not fight for one set of principles in Europe 
and apply another set of principles in Indiar It 
will not do at this time of the day for the bureau- 
cracy to advise the Indian people to keep quiet and 
contented, and bid them worship the “ gods ” that 
have given them a rule much more efficient than 
any Indian rule can be. A good government 
does not always mean a popular goveimment, and 
Englishmen, who try to think differently for India, 
must remember the famous dictum of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that “good government 
is no substitute for self-government.” 

What India aspires to, is, what President 
Lincoln described as “ government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 

In his Frohlem of the Gcmmommalth Mr. 
Lionel Curtis boasts that “the task of prepar- 
ing for freedom the races which cannot as yet 
govern themselves is the supreme duty of those who 
can. It is the spiritual end for which the Common- 
wealth exists, and material order is nothing except 
a means to it,” ' While denying the suggestion that 
we are unfit to govern ourselves we are willing 
to assume it for the moment and we therefore ask 
the British nation to declare that Self-Govern- 
ment is to be, our goal and that it should under- 
take its high spiritual task of fitting us for it 
without any further delay. In Canada, in Austra- 
lia, in New Zealand and in South Africa the grant 
of Self-Government has proved a blessing to 
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them and to the Mother Country. And as has 
been forcefully pointed out by the Hon. Mr. V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri in his admirable little book on 
Self-Gomrnment for India under the British Flag^ 
the grant of responsible government, wher- 
ever it has been made, has only strengthened the 
bond between the suzerain power and the subor- 
dinate but autonomous governments — a lesson 
which may well be borne in mind by those pro- 
phets of evil who prognosticate that in India poli- 
tical generosity will be met with ingratitude.” 

Strangely enough the prophets of evil are the 
very people who hold all the power, who demand 
all the prestige of t^eir office, who cling passion- 
ately to its rights, its privileges and its emolu- 
ments and yet deny the sons of the soil their 
claim to a legitimate share in the government of 
the country. The situation has been %vell-des- 
cribed by His Lordship the Bishop of Madras: — 

“ The danger of the present situation consists 
largely in the fact that, with notable exceptions, 
Englishmen in India are not only opposed to the 
feelings and sentiments of educated Indians, but 
also to the inevitable tendency of their work and 
policy. We need to realise that we cannot now 
base the Government of India upon any other 
foundation than that of the will of the Indian 
peoples, that we are here as servants of the Indian 
people and not as their masters, that a foreign 
bureaucracy can only be regarded as a temporary 
form of Government, and that our ultimate aim 
and object must be to enable India to become a 
Self-Governing part of the British Empire, and to 
develop her own civilization upon her own lines.” 
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There is no use forgetting the fact ‘‘ that the 
conditions which necessitated and justified an ' 
official autocracy administered by a privileged 
class of foreigners have long passed away ; ” that 
at the altar of prestige and efficiency “which 
means the perfecting of the official machine and 
completing its domination over the outside public 
too much of valuable sacrifice has already been 
made, that under the present system “ a kind of 
dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is going 
on, that it compels all of us “ to live all the days 
of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority,’^ that 
it has stereotyped us to the lot of “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in our own country,” 
that under that system, to quote the painful 
statement in the pages of the Report of a Royal 
Commission from the pen of an Indian Member 
of the Executive Council: “every Indian 
officer whether high or low feels that he is not 
serving himself or his country but is an individual 
hired to labour for somebody else.” The late 
Sir Henry Cotton who always used to recall 
with commendable pride that, for a hundred 
years, his family had been members of the 
Indian Civil Service, very rightly observed, “ the 
Indian Civil Service is moribund and must pass 
away after a prolonged period of magnificent 
work to be replaced by a more popular system 
which will perpetuate its efficiency while- 
avoiding its defects.” As Sir William Wedder- 
burn, another distinguished member of the 
same service, has observed, “ the fault is not in the 
men, whose average character and abilities 
are of a high order, but in the system which 
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places them in a position antagonistic co 
popular aspirations ; which gives them autocratic 
power without effective control, which stimu- 
lates selfish ambition and penalises independem.e 
of judgment.” British statesmen of all classes 
and creeds have been talking of late, and indeed 
ot t^ang some steps to refashion the fabric of 

ttf remember 

what Machiavelh pointed out years ago ; 

The organic unity of a State cannot bo established 

St nl ef T fcrapirecan stand upon a sound b . sis 

Wted bv tte«^ f U,Z 

re eLed tf In human beings, is 

relegated to an unworthy and humiliating position 

mpue and she can only have it in the 

to enpy the privilege of Self-Government 
Let all people, English and Indian who seek t() 

rememierth: 

m ‘^^^'^rtation made recently by Sir 

Francis Younghusband to an English ahience 

Indim opinion and the great mass and hull- offL 

Wfe h,„rm a, ijtoi d..ireX“„ t:£tt. 

In mining tli^nr 

they aim ■ ^ °-'>^onomy at which 

&HrT\ ^^V-Oovernment, iwhed, they want; but 
/- vei nment within the Empire, not outside it ” 

s»oi„to fa eS?’ i? pfr 

yStfsfn • Commons 

wmch was unanimously adopted ; 
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‘‘ This House sends the Buma fraternal greet- 
ings and tenders to the Russian people heartfelt 
congratulations upon the establishment among 
them of free institutions, in the full confidence 
that they will lead to not only the rapid and 
happy progress of the Russian nation, but the 
prosecution, with renewed steadfastness and 
vigoui', of the war against the stronghold of 
autocratic militarism which threatens the 
Liberty of Europe.” 

Referring to the same event, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the present Premier, observed that it 
niarked a world-epocli and was the first great 
triumph of the principles for which Great 
Britain entered the wnr i.e., the dethronement 
of autocracy mid the esta.blishrnent on a sure 
footing of popular freedom. Speaking again 
on the 12th of A^)ril, at the American Luncheon 
Club, Mr. Lloyd George made a remarkable pro- 
noumaunent in the counse of which he said : — 

“ When France in 'the eighteenth century 
sent her soldiers to America, to fight for freedom 
and independence of that land, France was also 
an autocracy. But once the Frenchmen were in 
America, their aim wins freedom, tlieir a.tmosphere 
freedom, tlieir inspiration freedom. They acquir- 
ed the tsiste for freedom and took it home, and 
France became free* That is the story of Russia. 
Russia engaged in this great war for the freedom 
of Serbia, Montenegro and Rouinania. They were 
fighting for tlie freedom of Europe and they 
wanted to make their own country free and have 
done with it.” 

How truly can these remarks be applied with 
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regard to India ! Our countrymen who have 
gone in thousands to fight in the various theatres 
of war will surely return with the self-same love 
for national freedom referred to by the Premier 
and more than all, redoubled, if we may say so 
by their own heroic efforts in the cause of the 
Empire which is also the cause of human liberty. 
In the same speech the Premier made another 
very striking observation 

There are times in history when this world 
spins so leisurely along its destined course that it 
seems for centuries to be at a standstill. There 
are also times when it rushes along at a giddy 
pace, coverhig the track of centuries in a year. 
These are such times.” 

These remarks apply with no less force to 
India also. The Px’emier concluded the remark- 
able speech in the following eloquent words ! — 

“ The freeing of Pussia from oppression which 
has covered it like a shroud for so long ; the 
great declaration of President Wilson, coming 
with the might of the great nation he represents 
into the struggle for liberty— these are the heralds 
of ^ dawn. And soon Erenchmen, Americans, 
Eritish, Italians, Pussians, yea, and Serbians, 
Belgians, Montenegrins and Poumanians will 
emerge into the full light of perfect day.” 

Are they alone to emerge into the light 

of perfect day and is India only to be denied this 
divme heritage ? 


1st May, 1917 ' 
Madras. 


,G. A. NATBSAN. 



PART I 


THE fHEMQHANDUH! OF THE HIHETEEN 


The following Memorandum with regard to> 
Post-A¥ar Reforms, signed by nineteen elected 
Non- Official Members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, was submitted to H. E. the Viceroy 
in October, 1916 : — 

There is no doubt that the termination of the 
war will see a great advance in the ideals of 
government all over the civilised world, and 
especially in the British Empire, which entered 
into the struggle in defence of the liberties of 
weak and small nationalities and is pouring forth 
its richest blood and treasure in upholding the 
cause of justice and humanity in the international 
relations of the world, India has borne her part 
in this struggle and cannot remain unaffected by 
the new spirit of change for a better state of 
things. Expectations have been raised in this 
country and hopes held out that after the war the 
problems of Indian administration will be looked 
at from a new angle of vision. The people of 
India have good reasons to be grateful to England 
for the great progress in her material resources 
and the widening of her intellectual and political 
outlook under British rule, and for the steady, if 
slow, advance up to date. 

3 
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Commencing with the 'Charter Act of India of 
1833 up to 1909, the Government of India was 
oonducted by a bureaucracy almost entirely non- 
Indian in its composition and not responsible to 
the people of India. The reforms of 1909 for the 
first time introduced an Indian element in the 
direction of afi^airs in the administration of India. 
This element was of a very limited character. The 
Indian people accepted it as an indication on the 
part of the Government of a desire to admit the 
Indians into the inner Counsels of the Indian 
Empire so far as the Legislative Councils are 
concerned. The numbers ot non-ofiicial members 
were enlarged with increased facilities for debate 
and interpellation. The Supreme Legislative 
Council retained an absolute ofiicial majority, and 
in the Provincial Legislative Councils, where a 
non-ofiicial majority was allowed, such a majority 
included nominated members and the European 
representatives in measures largely affecting the 
people, whether of legislation or taxation, by which 
Europeans were not directly affected, the Euro- 
peans would naturally support the Government, 
and the nominated members, being nominees of 
Government, would be inclined to take the same 
side. Past experience has shown that this has 
actually happened on various occasions. The non- 
official majorities, therefore, in the Provincial 
Councils have proved largely illusory and, give no 
real power to “^the representatives of the people. 
The Legislative Councils, whether supreme or 
provincial, are at present nothing but advisory 
bodies, without any power of efiective control 
over the Government, Imperial or Provincial. 
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The people or their representatives are praeti- 
cally as little associated with the real government 
of the country as they were before the reforms, 
except for the introduction of the Indian members 
in the Executive Councils where again the nomi- 
nation rests entirely with the Goverment, the 
people having no voice in the selection of the 
Indian members. The subject which the Govern- 
ment had in view in introducing the reforms of 
1909 was, as expressed by the Prime Minister in 
his speech in the House of Commons of the second 
reading of the India Councils Bill, on April 1st 
1909, that it was most desirable in the circum- 
stances to give to the people of India the feeling 
that these Legislative Councils are not mere 
automatons, the wires of which were pull&d by 
the olEcial hierarchy. This object, it is submitted, 
has not been attained. 

Apart from this question of the constitution of 
the Legislative and Executive Councils, the people 
labour under certain grave disabilities which not 
only prevent the utilisation but also lead to the 
wastage of what is best in them and are positively 
derogatory to their sense of national self-respect. 
The Arms Act, which excludes from its operation 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians and applies only to 
the pure natives of the country, the disqualifica- 
tion of Indians for forming or joining Volunteer 
Corps and their exclusion from the commissioned 
ranks of the Army, are disabilities which are 
looked upon with an irritating sense of racial 
differentiation. It would be bad enough if these 
were mere disabilities. Eestrictions and prohibi- 
tions regarding the possession and use of arms 
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have tended to emasculate the civil population in 
India and expose them to serious danger. The 
position of Indians in India is practically this, 
that they have no real part or share in the direc- 
tion of the government of the country and are 
placed under very great and galling disabilities, 
from v’hich the other members of the British 
Empire are exempt and which have reduced them 
to a state of utter helplessness. 

The existence, moreover, of the system of in- 
dentured emigration give to the British Colonies 
and the outside world the impression that Indians 
as a whole are no better than indentured coolies 
who are looked upon as very little, if at all, above 
the slave. The present state of things make the 
Indians feel that, though theoretically they are 
equal subjects of the King, they hold a very in- 
ferior position in the British Empire. Other Asiatic 
races also hold the same, if not a worse, view 
about India and her status in the Empire. 
Humiliating as this position of inferiority is to 
the Indian mind, it is almost unbearable to the 
youth of India, whose outlook is broadened by 
education and travel in foreign parts, where they 
come in contact with other free races. 

In the face of these grievances and disabilities, 
what has sustained the people is the hope and 
faith inspired by the promises and assurances of 
fair and equal treatment which have been held 
out from time to time by our Sovereigns and 
British statesmen of high standing. In the crisis 
we are now going through, the Indian people have 
sunk domestic differences between themselves and 
the Government, and have faithfully and loyally 
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stood by the Empire, The Indian soldiers were 
eager to go to the battlefields of Europe, not as 
mercenary troops but as free citizens of the 
British Empire which required their services, and 
her civilian population was animated by one 
desire, namely, to stand by England in the hour 
of her need. Peace and tranquillity reigned 
throughout India when she was practically denud- 
ed of British and Indian troops. The Prime 
Minister of England, while voicing the sentiments 
of the English people in regard to India’s part in 
this great war, spoke of Indians as the joint and 
equal custodians of one com m on interest and 
future. India does not claim any reward for her 
loyalty, but she has a right to expect that the 
want of confidence on the part of Go\;ernment, to 
which she not unnaturally ascribes her present 
state, should now be a thing of the past, and that 
she should no longer occupy a position of sub- 
ordination but one of comradeship. This would 
assure the people that England is ready and 
willing to help them to attain Self-Government 
under the a^gis of the British Crown and thus 
discharge the noble mission which she has under- 
taken and to which she has so often given volun- 
tary expression through her rulers and statesmen. 

What is wanted is not merely good govern- 
ment or efficient administration, but governnient 
that is acceptable to the people, because it is 
responsible to them. This is what, India under- 
stands, would constitute the changed angle of 
vision. If, after the termination of the war, the 
position of India practically remains what^ it was 
before and there is no material change in it, it 
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Will undoubtedly cause bitter disappointment and 
great discontent in the country, and the beneficent 
efforts of participation in common danger over- 
come by common effort will soon disappear 
leaving no record behind save the painful memory 
of unrealised expectations. We feel sure that the 
Government is also alive to the situation and is 
contemplating a measure of reform in the admi- 
mstratioii of tho country. 

We feel that we should avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to offer to the Government om* 
humble suggestions as to the lines on which these 

reforms ^ould proceed. They must in our^Ltn 

?o tL ^ ^ give 

to the people real and effective p.articipatioS in 

those^S“'i°^'^ «I-so^ remove 

those mitating disabilities as regards the pos.ses- 

to ^ ”■* p'*“ «■»•» 

TTud^/fK inferiority and helples.sne.ss. 

Under first head we would take the liberty 

SrSldlp. 'o- 

(1) In all the Executive Councils, Provincial 

bfinSr ’if members should 

cuHva -T^ European element in the Exe- 

cutive Councils should, as far as possible be 

nominated from the ranks of men trained and 
educated in the public life of England so that 
India may have the benefit of a wider’ outlook 

outside world. It 

the Executive Councils, Indians or Europeans 
should have experience of actual administration - 
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for, as in the case of Ministers in England, the 
assistance of the permanent officials of the depart- 
ment is always available to them. As regards 
Indians we venture to say that a sufficient number 
of qualified Indians, who can worthily fill the office 
of members of the Executive Council and hold 
portfolios, is always available. Our short experi- 
ence in this direction has shown how Indians 
P- Sinha, Sir Syed AH Imam, the late 
mr. Krishnaswami Iyer, Sir Shams-ul- Huda and 
bir bankaran Nair have maintained a high level 
o ac ministrative abilitj' in the discharge of their 
uties. Moreover, it is well known that the 
JNative States, where Indians have opportunities 
have produced renowned administrators like Sir 
Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhav Rao, Sir Seshadri 
lyer,^ Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, not to 
mention the present administrators in the various 
JSative States of India. The statutory obligation 
now existing, that three of the members of the 
^preme Executive Council shall be selected from 
the public services in India and similar provisions 
with regard to Provincial Councils should be re- 
naoved. The elected representatives of the people 
should have a voice in the selection of the Indian 
members of the Executive Councils and for that 
purpose a principle of election should be adopted. 

(‘“) tbe Legislative Councils in India 
should ha,ve a substantial majority of elected re- 
presentatives. We feel that they will watch and 
safeguard the interests of the masses and the 
agricultural population, with whom they are in 
closer touch than any European officer, however 
sympathetic, can possibly be. The proceedings of 
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the ^ various Legislative Ooiinciis, the Indiar 
Ivational CoDgress and the Moslem League bea? 
ample testimony to the ^solicitude of the educated 
Indians for the welfare of the masses and theii* 
acquaintance with their wants and wishes. The 
franchise should be broadened and extended direct^ 
to the people, Mahomeda'ns or Hindus, wherever 
they are in a minority, being given proper ard 
adequate representation having regard to their 
numerical strength and position. 

(o) The total number of the members of the 
Supreme Council should be not less than 150, and 
or the Provincial Councils not less than 100 for 
the major provinces and not less than 60 to 75 
for the minor provinces. 

(4) The budget should be passed in the shape 
of money bills, fiscal autonomy being conceded to 


Imperial Legislative Council should 
have power to legislate on all matters and to 

o/Tndian'^ resolutions relating to all matters 

Councils should have similar powers with regard 

that the“d- save and except 

relatiSs tT T affairs of foreign 

rjations, declarations of war, the making of peace 

memal, should be vested in the Government of 

Coundl, or tht |oimo?il^c''^ 

may be’, should h~hl 

subject to certain conditions and limitatilL!’ 

should be abX*hed° The State 

snea. ipe Secretary of State 
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should, as far as possible, hold in relation to the 
Government of India a position similar to that 
which the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
holds in relation to the Colonies. The Secretary 
of State should be assisted by two permanent 
XJnder- Secretaries, one of whom should be an 
Indian. The salaries of the Secretary and the 
Under- Secretaries should be placed on the British 
Estimates. 

(7) In any scheme of Imperial federation, 
India should be given, through her chosen re- 
presentatives, a place similar to that of the Self- 
Governing Dominions. ^ 

(8) The Provincial Governments should be 
made autonomous as stated in the Government of 
India’s despatch, dated August 25th, 1911. 

(9) The United Provinces as well as the other 
major provinces should have a Governor brought 
from the. United Kingdom with an Executive 
Council. 

(10) A full measure of local self-government 
should be immediately granted. 

(11) The right to carry arms should be grant- 
ed to Indians on the same conditions as to 
Europeans, 

(12) Indians should be allowed to enlist as 
volunteers and units of a Territorial Army estab- 
lished in India. 

(13) Commissions in the Army should be 
given to Indian youths under conditions similar 
to those applicable to Europeans. 
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SignM hy 

Si“mcha Kasimbazar 

Bbupendranatb J3asu. 

Bisben Dutt Shukul. ' 

Madan Moban Malaviya. 

K. V. Rangaswamiengar. 
Mazhar-u]-Haque. 

V. S. Srinivasan. 

Tej Baba.dur Sapru. 

Ibrabim Rahimtooia. 

B. R'arasimbeswara Sarma 
Mir Asad Ali. 

Kamini Kumar Cbandra, 

Krishna Sahay. 

R. N. Bbanja Deo of Kanika. 

B, Dadabhoy. 

Sita Kath Koy. 

Mobamed Ali Mohamed. 

M. A. Jinnah. 




Sir William Weddcrburn* 

It is a remarkable document, breathing a spirit 
of reasoned loyalty' to the British Empire,, 
with a hearty desire to promote an advance in 
the ideals of the Government all over the civilised 
world.” 

This manifesto of Indian aspirations recognises 
ungrudgingly the benefits of a British connexion : 
“ The people of India have good reasons to be 
grateful to England for the great progress in her 
material resources and the widening of her intel- 
lectual and political outlook under British I’ule, 
and for the steady, if slow, advance in her national 
life, commencing with her Charter Act of India 
of 1833.” Further, India cordially appreciates 
the advance made in recent years by the Morley- 
Minto reforms, which, especially as regards the 
Executive and Legislative Councils, gave the 
Indians a certain voice in the management of 
their own affairs. The time now seems to have 
come for a further development on similar lines. 

Up to the reforms of 1909, the members of 
the Executive Councils were all Europeans, the 
majority being officials belonging to the permanent 
Civil Service ; and the Morley- Min to reforms pro- 
moted Imperial solidarity in no small degree, 
when they mitigated this racial monopoly, and 
admitted into ‘‘ the inner counsels of the Indian 
Empire ” Indians of such character and attain- 
ments as Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir AH Imam, and Sir 
Sankaran Nair. As regards the Legislative 
Councils, the object of tbe reforms was to extend 
the elective system, and obtain for the adminis- 

* Letter published in the Nation of November 11 , 19I64 
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tration the benefit of independent Indian opinion, 
allowing to the . wearer an opportunity of saying 
where the shoe pinches him. 

What is now the position ? India has borne 
her part in the great world -struggle, and now 
looks forward to a happier future : “ Expectations 
have been raised and hopes held out that, after 
the war, the problems of Indian administration 
will be looked at from a new angle of vision.” 
We hope and believe that these expectations will 
not be disappointed. Leading British statesmen 
have declared their desire to satisfy reasonable 
Indian aspirations ; and it is most opportune that 
a body of trusted leaders representing united 
India (three of the signatoiies .are ex-Presidents 
of the Indian I^ationaf Congress, and tliree are 
ex-Presidents of the Moslem League) should have 
placed before the Viceroy a statemoot showirn^ 
in clear terms the reforms which in their 
judgment are essential for the welfare of India 
and of the Empire : “ We feel,” they say, that 
we should avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
respectfully offer to Government our humble 
®^^S^®^tions as to the lines on which these 
reforms should proceed.” 

Accordingly, as regards the Executive Councils, 
Imperial and Provincial, they recommend that 
half the members should be Indians ; and that 
the European members should be men trained 
and educated in the public life of England, As 
regards the Legislative Councils, they propose 
that in all cases there should be a majority of 
elected members, the Viceroy and Governors 
retaining their power of veto. Further, it is 
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suggested that the elected representatives of the 
people should have a voice in the selection of the 
Indian members of the Executive C/Ouncils. 

These are some of the leading proposals 
tending to produce that atmosphere of sympathy 
desired by the King-Emperor. But, apart from 
constitutional reforms, there exists at the present 
moment a crucial matter, connected with tlie 
military situation, which demands special 
attention from well-wishers of the British 
Empire, because it intimately affects the senti- 
ments of the Indian people, and is derogatory to 
their sense of national self-respect. A humiliat 
ing sense of racial differentiation is produced by 
the Arms Act, applied to Indians, but not to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians ; by the disquali- 
fication of Indians as volunteers ; and by their 
exclusion from the commissioned ranks of the 
Army. With pathos these representative mem- 
bers of the Viceroy’s Council set forth the de- 
moralising effect of such restrictions on the civil 
population of India, and especially on the younger 
generation ; and they urge that the Government 
should remove these “irritating disabilities as 
regards the possession of arms and a military 
career, which indicate want of confidence in the 
people, and place them in a position of inferiority 
and helplessness.” 

India is a lover of peace, but she possesses 
almost unlimited man-power, and her desire is. to 
have her hands unbound, and, as a good comrade, 
to stand by England in securing victory for “ the 
cause of justice and humanity in the international 
relations of the world.” 
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In this connection the following extracts from 
the Report of the British Congress Committee 
for the year 1915-1916 may be read with 
interest : — 

The essential principle of self-government was 
declared by Lord Hardinge, when he indicated 
the safe path of Indian reforms, founded on pro- 
, vincial autonomy, with . a persistent, if gradual, 
transfer of authority from the ofHcial body to the 
representatives of the people. This, we trust, will 
be the direction in which Parliament will proceed. 
But in order that the Viceroy may be in a 
position to carry out the orders of the Home 
Government, it is absolutely necessary tlmt 
his hands should be strengthened. At present 
the Viceroy is not master in his own house- 
hold, the existing practice giving to the 
permanent officials an exceptional position of 
authority in his Executive Council. The consti- 
tution of that Council is determined by the India 
Act of 1861 (24 and 25 Victoria, c. 67), clause 3, 
providing that three out of live ordinary members 
of that Council are to be persons who have been at 
least ten years in the service of the Crown in 
India ; and this provision has been interpreted 
for the sole benefit of the Covenanted Civil 
Service ; so that the Viceroy's ' Cabinet ' is 
unduly dominated by a group of permanent 
officials, who enter the Executive Council auto- 
matically, imbued with the spirit of the great 
centralised departments, over which they have 
been accustomed to preside. Under this system 
a Viceroy, fresh from England and unfamiliar 
with the routine of Indian administration, is not 
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in a position to give effect to the policy prescribed 
for him by Parliament and the Crown. 

The remedy is a simple one ; for the time has 
come to amend clause 3 of the India Act of 1861, 
by providing that the Yiceroy, with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, shall have power to 
nominate the members of his own Executive 
Council from among men, British and Indian, of 
ripe experience in public affairs, their term of 
office ending with that of the Viceroy. Such 
amendment will only be an extension of the bene- 
ficial practice which, for the last eighty years, have 
given to India the services of such men of mark 
as Lord Macaulay, Mr. James Wilson, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Sumner Maine, Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, and Sir Guy Wilson. In 
more recent times the solidarity of the Empire 
has been strengthened by the addition of 
distinguished Indians : Sir S. P. Sinha, Sir 
Ali Imam, and Sir Sankaran hTair. It appears 
that this reform is a condition, precedent to all 
other reforms. The principle involved is one thiit 
has been accepted by all civilised Governments. 
In England, especially, it has been the settled 
rule that a member of the permanent Civil 
Service must be content to close his official career 
as the trusted and authoritative head of his 
department without aspiring to political govern- 
ance. The task of a British Premier v^ould be an 
impossible one if he was not free to choose the 
members of his Cabinet from among his political 
supporters, and was compelled to accept as his 
colleagues the permanent chiefs of the administra- 
tive departments. 



Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, K.C.SJ. 

Lmte Member, Coimeil of the SeoT/. of estate for India. 

The Secretary of State and the Yiceroy should 
be empowered to make some considered state- 
ment of Imperial policy in relation to India 
after the War. Ho responsible party or body 
in India was making extravagant demands, 
• • • India did not know what to 

expect j and she could not be blamed for fearinf^ 
that, as too often in the past, her intei-ests and 
her cause might suffer injury and neglect. The 
future of the Dominions in the Imperial system 
was a subject of constant discussion, but the people 
of India could not be encouraged by such discus- 
sion. Eecent history showed that a future in which 
the affairs of India were subject to the influence 
of ^ Council opinion— that is, to the opinion of 
British Dominions from which Indians were 
debarred — might well be no advance upon the pre- 
sents The times are critical, but India provides 
England with a magnificent opportunity of making 
the future not merely secure but glorious. — Inter- 
view published in the Manchester Guardiemr 
* • • • • ' . 

^ The comradesliip of the various races and cornu - 
nities in warfare would have a most beneficial 
efiect in reaching a solution, since it would enable 
an approach to these questions in a new and 
difierent spirit. It would be a spirit, not of resent- 
ment or anger in regard to their family contro- 
versies, but of compromise and of finding out 
some reasonable solution which would be compati- 
ble with the self-respect of all parties . — From a 
Speech in London, Decemher 16, 1914, 



Sir Jamsetjee Jcj^ebhov, 

As in other parts of the Empire, so in India toO| 
speculation is busy as to what change 
India’s position is likely to undergo after the War 
internally as well as externally. Among the many 
pronouncements on the subject, I single out as 
the most notable the Memorandum of the Mne- 
teen which epitomises the demands of India. 

No keen and dispassionate observer of the pro- 
gress of political thought, education and action in 
India can ajSbrd to dismiss the Memorandum as 
an ill- conceived document. There may be honest 
differences of opinion as to details in the scheme 
proposed ; but it cannot be denied that the 
Memorandum expresses the deliberate and earnest 
convictions of the leaders of thought in this coun- 
try, and as such it deserves very careful consi- 
deration. It has had the support of all the 
elected members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council, except a. very few ; and in the case of the 
latter, their action has been repudiated by their 
constituencies in no uncertain terms. Conse- 
quently, the Memorandum can very well be 
described as being the country’s mandate 
on the subject. It is now too late in ^ the 
day to contend that the educated classes neither 
lead nor represent the masses in India. Evidence 
to the contrary has gathered with overwhelming 
force during the last few years, and the proceed- 
ings of the Congress and Moslem League meet- 
ings at Lucknow have demonstrated the strength 
and solidarity of the National sentiment. 

It would be as unwise to shut one’s eyes to 
these signs of the times as to say that the 

3a 
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grievances and disabilities which the Memorandum 
asks to be redressed and removed are imaginary. 
It is a happy relief to note that at least one of 
the disabilities catalogued in the IVIemorandum 
or to speak more accurately, only a part of it* 
has since been removed, though temporarily, by 
an inevitable change in the military policy of the 
Oovernment of India. Regarding it, however 
one can hardly resist the remark that even there 
only the fringe of the problem has been touched 
so far. Let us hope that this as well as other 
questions affecting the honour, dignity and wel- 
fare of India will be dealt with in a statesmanlike 
spirit. For there is no doubt that otherwise 
discontent and disaffection will prevail and ruin 
the work that wise and sympathetic statesman- 
ship has achieved during the last few years. 

l^or need any doubt be seriously entertained 
as^ to ^ India's fitness to govern herself within cer- 
tain limits, after the overwhelming proof of hic^h 
administrative talent and ability given by those 
who have had or are having opportunities of res- 
ponsible administration. Moreover, how is fitness 
to be judged, unless the opportunity to show it is 
there ? If, therefore, it can be shown that wher- 
ever there has been an opportunity, the required 
fitness has been amply displayed, there ought to 
be an end of that line of argument. And even 
apart from if; all, it must not be forgotten that 
the sagacious dictum of the late Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, that good government 
is no substitute for self-government, sums up the 
teaching of history on the subject of the 
evolution of governments. 
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Mr. Yusuf Ali, I.C.S. 

It is not my purpose in the present article to- 
discuss the lines of reform as put forward either' 
by the nineteen elected members who memorialis- 
ed the Viceroy or by Lord Sydenham and other 
publicists who consider that a constitutional con- 
trol of the Executive in India would be disasteous. 
But I ought to say that it would be unwise ta 
ignore the nineteen elected members or to call 
them unrepresentative, seeing that they form the 
only constitutional organ through which Indian 
reform can be brought to bear on the immediate 
problems of India. To say that their proposals 
have not the support of the military castes is to 
ignore such simple facts as that, for example, a 
^l>eat part of the Muhammadan electorate in th^ 
United Provinces and elsewhere is composed oi 
retired Indian military ofiS.cers. Indeed, three 
of the thirteen items put forward appeal specially 
to the classes with martial instincts namely , the 
riffht to bear arms, the right of volunteering for 
India’s defence, and the grant 
Emperor’s commissions to Indian o&cers, Xne 
proposals relate mainly to complicated constitu- 
tional machinery, and as such cannot be expected- 
to contain much that is famliar to the masses. 
We should naturally expect them from constitu- 
tional students rather than from the man in the 
street. It is not legitimate criticism to divorce 
the proposals from the interests of the agricu - 
tural classes, seeing that the signatories include 
the elected representatives of the Bengal land- 
holders, and the Central Provinces landholders, 

4 
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the Madras landholders, and the Orissa land- 
holders. The significance of this will be iindei*- 
stood when it is stated that the landholders have 
special class representation bj election, and that 
they are a powerful body, with strong provincial 
associations of their own. Besides these special 
elected representatives of the landed interest, 
many influential landholders represent general or 
communal interests, e.g., the Honourable the 
Raja of Mahmudabad, who represents the 
Muhammadans of the United Provinces, and has 
signed the memorial in that capacity. 

It is not merely the signatures or their re- 
presentative character that entitle the memorial 
to the respectful consideration of all who ai^e in a 
position to influence public policy in the Empire, 
lbs contents raise very large issues of public 
policy. No one supposes that these large issues 
can be dealt with summarily, But if it is true 
that Indian elective representation in the 
Yiceroy^s Legislative Council provides a valuable 
means for the expression of Indian opinion, it 
cannot be right that such opinion, after it is ex- 
pressed, should be dismissed airily as outside the 
region of practical politics. Wise statesmanship 
will give serious consideration to the demands put 
forward by those who are most ajfleeted by them 
and where it rejects, should state its reasons for 
the information and education of public opinion. 
Nor are its functions limited to the rejection or 
acceptance of demands : it has to frame a con- 
structive programme which would work in practice 
and be acceptable — if only as a ^nod/iis vivsTidi — -to 
all classes who are affected by it, both those who 
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have to work it and those who have to work 
under it 

"What we want is clearly to understand the 
Indian point of view ; to adjust it to facts not 
realised from that point of view ; and to construct 
an administrative and legislative machine which 
will give scope to the gradual expansion of the 
present narrow electoral area, and the effective 
working of the will of the best and most stable 
elements out of the present artificially divided 
communities, which are showing a healthy sign of 
political coalescence. 

The British people will not be true to their own 
instincts and traditions — those under which the 
Empire has been built up— if they do not address 
themselves to these problems while the Empire 
is on the anvil. They have learnt by the ordeal 
of war to gauge worth by service. India %vill not 
be ashamed if such a test is applied to her. — 
From “ The Nineteenth Centxmj and After 
February, 1917. 

Sir Sidney Lee, Kt., LL.D* 

{Of the Univerdty of London!) 

I can only assure you that I earnestlj?’ hope 
after the war to see adopted every measure which 
is prudently calculated at one and the same time 
to increase the prosperity and happiness of my 
Indian fellow-subjects of the British Crown, and 
to make for the additional security of the British 
Empire. 1 am especially anxious that in any 
scheme of Imperial Federation, India should he 
given, through her chosen representatives, a pla(^e 
similar to that of the Self Governing Bomimons. 
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Sir M. M. Bhownaggrce, K.CJ.E. ^ 

{Fonmrh/ M. F. for Bethnal Green.) 

In mj opinion, nothing short of the privileges 
and rights enjoyed by other parts of the British 
Empire wili do for India, with every distinction 
of race and colour at present in vogue eliminated. 

I look forward to the people of 

India ‘‘ taking their proper place in the comity 
of nations side by side with the other children 
of the British Empire.” That, in brief, comprises 
all that British citizenship means for the people 
of India, adapted to their special circumstances 
and interests. 

It is likely that some scheme of an Imperial 
character will be evolved as a result of the War. 
India should make it perfectly plain that she 
expects to have adequate representation on such 
a body, and that matters touching her peculiar 
affairs and interests must be controlled by her 
own representatives there. 

Rajah Sir Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E. 

The Post-War Reforms Memorandum submit- 
ted to the Government of India by the 19 elected 
Members of H. E. The Viceroy’s Legislative 
Oouncil cannot but appeal to and enlist tbe warm 
support of every son of India—for in it have been 
CMefuUy reasoned and moderately set forth the 
views of a nation, whose demand for self-govern- 
ment is only the natural outcome of British ideals 
and teaching. If, after a century of that rule, we 
were still considered unfit for full participation in 
the government of our country, surely it would 
be neither a creditable reflection on the British 
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Government nor in keeping with the high tradi- 
tions of an Empire which has always stood for 
freedom and the true rights of nations. 

Opinion may differ as to the fitness of the 
country for all the reforms demanded, but I do 
not think any sensible man will deny that re- 
forms on a large and liberal scale are needed and 
are desirable, and India will not be satisfied 
unless she is henceforth treated equally with the 
Dominions. 

It has been said that India cannot be looked 
upon as a nation because of her varied religions 
and tongues, but the spirit of nationality has been 
awakened in us, and true love of country knows 
no barriers of caste and creed or language, as was 
shown recently when the leaders of the Congress 
(Committee and the Muslim League united on a 
common platform. 

I have carefully gone through the pamphlet 
that has been presented to the public by Mr, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and I think he lias made 
out an excellent case for Self-Government. 

A start has got to be made, and I think after 
the war will be a most opportune time. India’s 
loyalty to the British Throne has been put to the 
test, and she has com© out with tlying colours. It 
will be a shortsighted policy if she is not treated 
in a most liberal spirit by those to whom Provid- 
ence has entrusted her destinies — for a contented 
India will be a far greater asset to Great Britain 
than a disappointed and discontented nation. 
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Dr. Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer, K.C.LE. 

{Fcfrnwi'hj Judge, Madras High Court.) 

In my humble judgment, the constitutional 
changes urgently called for in the interests of 
India cannot, in any right sense, be spoken of as 
Post-Tl-ar problems. Those changes have, as I 
have said more than once prior to this, been 
long due. If they and the war, now being waged 
I n Europe, have any connection with each other, 
it is that the war has shown, bej'ond the possibi- 
lity of a doubt, that the reasons for the non -con- 
cession of the required changes, tacitly maintained 
have absolutely no foundation. The staunch 
loyalty of the people and princes of India to the 
Empire at this crisis and the noble services render- 
ed by the Indian army must show, if anything 
can show it, that IndiSf has thrown her lot with 
that of the Empire indissolubly. 

ft follows that the withholding of those con-' 
stitutional changes, which will give to India 
her nghtful iilaee in the Empire, would be 
not because of any bond fde belief on the 
paitof our ftulers that the grant thereof is 
inexpedient and disadvantageous to the Emuire 
but throug/h palpable unwillingness to ^act 
justly in the matter. I have long held that 
taexpect that changes in question lould come 

duty ^ of 

possible to conceive of a more telling piece of 

Sd 7n "fh?® pervades thL who 

^ in tneir hands our destinies than the 

astonishing Eeport of the Public Services Com- 
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mission-, just published, containing recommend- 
ations that are sure to shock every unbiased 
mind in the country — recommendations so open 
to objection in many ways and specially, for 
example, as, if given effect to, likely to entail 
heavy additional cost by way of increased emolu- 
ments to the members of the favoured services, 
while it has long been the cry of the people that 
the burden under this head is alre.ad}’’ too heavy 
to be borne by a countx'y on the throes of poverty* 

It is scarcely necessary to say that immense 
vested interests of different kinds operate against 
any spontaneous action on the part of our Rulers 
in the direction of freeing India from the state of 
dependence it is now under. Such liberation can 
only take place as the result of unavoidable pres- 
sure brought to bear by us on them. And until 
the name of Home Rule becomes a household 
woi'd even in every village from one end of it to 
the other and unless the demand for such rule 
becomes so irresistible as to make even the 
bureaucracy to admit it to be that of the people of 
all India, there is really no hope for her salvation. 

Mr. Sheik Mohammed Omar. 

{Bar, -at- Law ^ Amritsar,) 

The demands are very modest and constitu- 
tional, and must have the support of every sane 
son of the soil. 
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The'Hon. Mr. Manomohandas Ramji. 

{Member^ Legislative Council^ Bombay^ 

We are living in moving times when high 
hopes are entertained about the future and when 
the contribution of India to the defence of the 
Empire has stirred up the patriotism and loyalty 
■of Indian people and caused both the United 
Kingdom and its Self-Governing Colonies to view 
Indian political problems from a different angle 
of vision. There is a natural demand on the 
part of our countrymen at this juncture for the 
administration of their affairs by themselves, for 
it must always be remembered that a strong and 
contented India is the most valuable asset of the 
Empire. What the juncture however requires 
both from the point of view of our interests and 
■our duty to the Government, is to put forward 
our demands clearly and frankly and in no half- 
hearted manner. It was for this purpose that 
our nineteen representatives in the Imperial 
Council^ prepared a representation on the question 
of political advancement in this country and sent 
it on to the proper authorities. I regret, however, 
wit due deference to these gentlemen occupyincy 
an eminent position in the world of politics, that 
the scheme they forwarded cannot be regarded as 
more than a half-way measure. It is no use 
peggipg away at these half-way measures. What 
we want is, as I have stated above, a full and 
^ear expression of our demands. Expansion of 
Councils, both Imperial and Provincial, will not 
avail us much as the working of the expansion of 
l^ouncils, according to the Minto-Morley Eeforms 
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Scheme of 1909 has shown. What I should 
want our National Congress and Moslem League 
as our repi'esentative institutions and all our 
countrymen to demand is shortly this: — There 
should be a Central Indian Parliament of 
about 500 or 600 members elected from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and the Government 
should be by parties as it is in all the civilised 
countries. The party in majority will be the 
party in power appointing all the Ministers 
of the State, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
being either nominated by the Viceroy or elected 
by the House. The head of the whole of the 
Indian administration will be the Viceroy appoint- 
ed by His Majesty the King-Emperor, who will 
have the veto power for vetoing any of the 
measures passed by the Parliament. All the 
Provincial Governorships should be abolished, and 
provinces should be administered by Commis> 
sioners appointed by the party in power. 

The military and naval commanders should, 
like the Viceroy, be appointed directly by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, the military police 
of India beings governed, of course, by the 
Imperial policy. Under such a system fiscal auto- 
nomy, the enrolment of Indians as volunteers, 
granting of Commissions to them, abolition of the 
Arms Act and all other reforms, for which we 
have been agitating will, of course, be presuppos- 
ed. I have given but the outlines of the scheme 
I have in view. 

Instead of demanding a diluted scheme of re- 
form, getting a portion of it and again agitating 
for a further instalment, keeping the country thus 
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in a constant state of agitation, it would be more 
desirable from all points of view to demand a full- 
fledged measure which the British people, with their 
traditional love of liberty, will not surely refuse. 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao^ 

{Memher, Legislative Council^ Madras^ 

The Memorandum of the elected representatives 
in the Imperial Council fairly summarises the 
position taken up by the rank and flile of the 

public men in India on the subject of reforms 
after the War, 

The Memorandum embodies the demands made 
in the Congress since 1885, and is based on 
existing foundations and is neither revolutionary 
nor impractical. The scheme of Self-Covernment 
now put forward is intended to transfer the 
Executive Government of this country from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India 
which, in its/ turn, is to be generally under the 
control of the Legislative Councils. I musty 
therefore, express my surprise at the suggestion 

Sir X. G. Gupta about the need of representa- 
tion of India ^ in the British Parliament by one 
or two Indian Members, a suggestion which 
would perpetuate the continuance of the control 
of the domestic aftairs of India by the British 
Parliament. ^ This proposal is inconsistent with 
the All-India Congress scheme and also the 
Memorandum which contemplates the representa- 
^on of India only in an Imperial Council or 
Parliament, intended for the discussion of purely 
Imperial matters affecting the whole British 
mpire. The desirability of Parliamentary re- 
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presentation for India was discussed by the All- 
India Congress Committee in April last and was 
deliberately rejected. In fact, the tendency in 
Great Britain has been towards the creation of 
local parliaments for England, Scotland and Wales- 
for the transaction of all business of a domestic 
nature, and the present scheme for Self-Govern- 
ment of India generally follows the same line. 
The Memorandum and the scheme of the All- 
India Congress Committee and the Muslim 
League are now before the country and have 
been freely criticised. Even those who do not see- 
eye to eye with us have been generally impressed 
with the soundness of the demands now put 
forward. A point on which some amount of 
criticism has been levelled is the proposal in the 
Memorandum and the Congress scheme regarding 
the constitution of the . Executive Councils ; the 
elective principle has for the present been 
waived, but unless the constitution of the 
Executive Government is thoroughly representa- 
tive and the men chosen have the confidence of 
the Councils, there is bound to be a dead-lock. 
Sir K. G. Gupta wishes to give a free hand to 
the Viceroy in the matter of the selection of his 
Cabinet. The point, however, is that the Cabinet 
of the Viceroy and the Governors should have at 
the same time the confidence of the Councils who 
are to lay down the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. There are precedents in the history of the 
Colonial Government of Great Britain for the 
proposals now made in this respect, and the pre- 
sent scheme proceeds on the lines followed else- 
where in the evolution of a system of Self- 
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'Government in the Colonies of the British- 
Empire. The criticism, therefore, that this part 
of the scheme amounts to the introduction of 
Parliamentary institutions with a populace 
at the back of the legislators, who can give a 
more or less intelligent mandate, has no force and 
many parallels in the history of the Colonies can 
be cited to justify the present position. The 
scheme has also the merit of proceeding on exist- 
ing foundations. The only thing that now re- 
mains to be done is for the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Muslim League to hold a 
session in Great Britain, and to meet and discuss 
the scheme with the British public. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai (of Gadia.) 

{Bar rat’ Law ^ London.) 

There is no doubt that if we want a definite 
■change in the system of government in India, we 
shall have to make a tremendous, united, organis- 
ed and strong efibrt to achieve our object. We 
should never forget that the bureaucracy in India 
IS all supreme ; that it will do its best, move 
^ eaven and earth, to remain supreme even after 
e War , and that as long as it remains supreme, 
there cannot be any real reforms, 

I have read the memorandum submitted bv all 
the enhghtened and progressive unofficial mem- 
ters 0. the Imperial Legislative Council to the 
iceroy. I think the suggestions are very practical 
tho^h very moderate. In fact, they are too 
moderate. India must he self-governing. . ' . 

existing Indian States are con- 
cerne , all the interference; of the ** pai’amount 
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power and the domineering by the Eesidents in 
any internal affairs of the State should be stopped,, 
and all the Treaty obligations should be faithfully 
respected. There is no reason to drag in those 
States in the administrative machinery of the 
whole of India. They should remain separate 
entities bound only by treaty obligations to that 
part which is called British India. The system 
of government of the Indian States should be 
modelled on the system in vogue in England, viz,, 
that of constitutional monarchy. 

But to secure these changes by constitutional 
methods, the only way is to organise a powerful 
agitation in the British Islands. 

And it is tihie now to make preparation for it. 

What I am afraid of is that after the 
war the effort of the Bureaucracy and the Civil 
Service clique, to keep the reins of the Government 
and the luxurious berths and billets in their own 
hands, will be more desperate and therefore more 
dangerous. The time for the cry of ‘‘Home 
Kule for India ” is now. 

Why can an autocratic OJsar proclaim Home 
Rule for Poland during the war, and a constitu- 
tional King not do the same for India? Why 
could not Poland wait? Why must India wait? 
A declaration by the British Parliament giving 
absolute Home Rule to India should be made now, 
that Anglo-India is not strong enough to thwart 
the scheme — now that the British Public is alive 
to the services rendered by India. 
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The Rev, Dr, J, Lazarus, 

{Late Editor, The Christian FatrioU) 

Post-War Reforms have become a necessity 
now. Much was expected of the Public 
Services Commission. The belated Report 
has since been issued. But what has it 
brought ? Nothing but deep disappointment which 
is universal. We asked for bread and we have 
been given a stone. How could it have been 
otherwise ? The majority in the Commission con- 
sisted of Anglo-Indians and others not enamoured 
of the aspirations of Indian leaders. Half the 
‘Commission ought to have consisted of Indians. 
And the President, in cases of equality of votes, 
might have exercised his judgment and cast in his 
vote for the one or the other party 

Nothing short of Home Rule can satisfy Indian 
patriots. They could administer public trusts 
much better and far more successfully than 
foreigners. They deserve it and therefore demand 
it. They respect parental supremacy but long for 
the grown-up child's freedom. Witness the success 
and boldness with which political and social re- 
forms are introduced in our Protected States. 
A foreign mind cannot sympathise with the 
Indian any more than an angel can enter into the 
feelings of a human being. The foreigner cannot 
forget that he is white, while the Indian is not. 
What has been possible for Japan in fifty years 
cannot be impossible for India in a hundred. 

We want a Parliainent of our own at Delhi, or 
rather at Nagpore, which is about the real centre 
-of India. Let Governors and Viceroys be sent 
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out from England or even chosen in India by 
royal letters patent. But all other members of 
this Parliament or Assembly as well as those of 
the Provinces should be elected and not nominat- 
ed. There may be a higher house of princes, 
but with their powers limited, not as in the 
present House of Lords. The Indian Parliament 
would then arrange for the recruitment of the 
various services for which, of course, their fellow- 
subjects in the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
will be entitled to compete on equal terms, the 
tests being naturally held in this country. 

In proof of our cosmopolitan spirit, any foreigner 
naturalised in India, and making this country his 
home till death, should be permitted to enter our 
Parliament, or hold any high office for which he 
may be fitted. 

Until such time as India is left entirely to 
itself, the Executive as well as Imperial Councils 
should consist of an equal number of Indian and 
Foreign members. The charge brought by non- 
Brahmins, and this only in South India, that the 
Brahmins would monopolise, as they largely do at 
present, the highest offices, is untenable. Let the 
non-Brahmins shake oft' their intellectual sloth, 
and take to study in right earnest, and they will 
be as successful as their more enterprising 
brethren. Nepotism is universal, but it can be 
triumphantly fought against by competitive 
examinations. An Indian Christian rose to be 
Dewan in a Brahmin-ruled Protected State ! . . 

It is a fiction to say that we cannot and do not 
represent the masses. The masses are proverbially 
' slow. It is only recently that their education was 
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made compulsory even in England. Home Eule 
in India will take up universal primary education 
as one of its first reforms. As soon as we have 
Home Eule, many a Todar Mall will arise and re- 
establish and regulate the fi.nances and industries 
of this huge Empire. It is want of liberty that 
checks our growth in every direction, save slavery 
and stagnation. 

Liberty is badly needed in religion as well as 
politics. We want the imported Christianity of 
Europe to go back to that continent and continue/ 
its contradictory appeals to the cause of right- 
eousnses through its learned divines and leave 
India to choose the religion best suited to its 
genius and traditions. The cry must be taken up 
for Home Eule, or radical reforms leading speedily 
thereto, from one end of the country to the other 
by all Indians, irrespective of race or creed. 

Mr. Satyananda Bose- 

You can no longer satisfy Indian aspirations 
by reforms piecemeal. Eeform must not be of 
the nature of a patchwork. It must be organic. 
We stand up for political rights. Mere conces- 
sions of minor privileges will not do. One dozen 
more of listed appointments, or half-a-dozen 
Commissions in the Army will not touch the 
fringe of the question. ....... It is needless 

to discuss any particular scheme of reform. It 
has been discussed threadbare. W^hatever reform 
is granted, must be tested by one principle. We 

will see if it makes for Self-Government in the 
country. 
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Mrs. Annie Besant. 

The memorandum of the nineteen member-s of 
the Supreme Legislative Council, and the scheme 
passed by the National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League, mark out the road of reforms 
wlvich the Nation is determined to tread. The- 
latter affords a workable scheme for a peaceable 
and easy transition from the present entirely 
iir-esponsible but partially representative Govern- 
ment to a Government responsible to the 
almost wholly representative Legislative'Council. 
As the President of the National Congress pointed 
out, it i.s a transition scheme and should be regarded 
as such. The third clause of the Congress resolu- 
tion marks the end of the transition, the entry of 
India into the proposed Imperial Council, a.s a 
Self-Governing Nation, equal in status to the 
Self-Governing Dominions 

Notliing less than the whole scheme should be 
accepted, for it forms the next step, and anything 
less would be marking time. 

It seems to me unnecessary to put forward any 
Post-War Reforms except the United Scheme. 
Obtaining that, we obtain power to repeal all the 
obnoxious and repressive laws which disgrace our 
Statute-Book, and to place on it the beneficent 
legislation necessary for Indian prosperity. _ We 
can then adjust taxation, regulate expenditure, 
educate our people, foster our industries, improve 
our agriculture. It is unwise to dissipate energy 
over many reforms when one reform, th.at of our 
legislatures, will give us power. Let us then 
concenti’ate on the Congress- League Scheme. 
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Dewan Bahadur P. Kcsava Pillai. 

{Ex- Member, Madras Legislative Council.) 

The memorandum of the nineteen non-official 
elected members gives articulate expression to the 
reasonable and modest aspirations and expect- 
ations of our countrymen. As regards the main 
demands stated therein for securing effective voice 
to the representatives of the people in the internal 
administration of the country, there can be 
no difference of opinion ; and any differences that 
may arise with reference to the details of the 
scheme, I think can be easily remedied when 
the regulations are framed. Timely reforms will 
surely strengthen and ensure the goodwill and 
the loyal attachment of India to England, while 
advancing at the same time the prosperity and 
the welfare of the masses of this country, and 
adding to the glory of the British Isles and the 
British race. 

Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakara Menon. 

{Editor, “ The Indian Patriot, Madras.) 

The proposals fbrm dated by the Indian 
National Congress are more or less on the lines 
sketched in the Memorandum submitted by the 
19 elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, which has been vigorously and even 
fanatically attacked by Lord Sydenham. Indian 
politicians have Avondered at the attitude and 
temper of Lord Sydenham, who belongs not to the 
Civil Service, but to a class of statesmen preferred 
by Indians for their liberal views and larger ideas, 
for freedom from local prejudices, and for their 
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ability to take a detacbed view of Indian affairs. 
That such a man should come forward to declare 
opinions which are so reactionary in their charac- 
ter and so despotic in their tendency, would 
amaze Indians 

From the way in which the 7i;i^>Governor 
writes, it is evident that he is not pre- 
pared to place trust in the people of India. 
He puts forth the time-honoured theory that 
the educated classes, by reason of their educa- 
tion, have become a class apart from the masses. 
He probably believes in it. It is the English 
officials that fill that role, and they will do it for 
ever. Not a single fact has been cited to illus- 
trate fchis either in the matter of n,dministration 
or in the matter of legislation. What we regret 
most is, that a man in the position of Lord 
Sydenham, who has the prestige of having 
occupied the high position of Governor of Bombay, 
should indentify himself with the extreme school 
of English politicians. Such men can hai'dly find 
fault with the extreme school of Indian politicians, 
who on the opposite side follow their example. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Bakhshi Sohan LaL 

{MemheTy Punjab Legislative Councils) 

I am entirely in favour of the Memorandum 
with regard to Post-War Reforms signed by 
nineteen non-official members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council and submitted to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 
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The Hofl. Miinshi Maravan Prasad Ashthana. 

{MenWe:\ The U. P. Legislative Council.) 

The reforms sought hy the memorandum 
are very moderate in characterj and although 
in a WOT they might be said to transform 
the present system of administration, yet they 
are necessary for a free and manly develop- 
ment of the Indian nation under the protection 
of the Biitish Crown. Unless and until the 
people in India have full control over the purse 
and over the policy of administration, no improve- 
ment in national status is possible. . . . 

Any reform to deserve that name should be 
towards giving the Indians an effective voice and 
participfition in the government and adminis- 
tration cf the country. Such schemes as will 
make the Government look popular without 
conceding to the people real measure of Self- 
Governnient will not do. In my opinion the 
memorandum should not have stopped where it 
does. It should have prayed for the immediate 
introduction of universal free and compulsory 
education, for the separation of Judicial and 
executive functions, for a total repeal of the 
Arms Act instead of asking for a less restrictive 
measure, for the examination of the Indian Civil 
Service tc be held in India, for the repeal of all 
statutory disabilities applying to Indians in this 
country as well as in the Colonies and for a re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament. 
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Mr. N. Subbarau Pantiflu. 

{Joint-Gemral Secretary^ IndAan Natiou'^d Gongi’^ess, 
<& forinerly Member ^Imperial Legislatvje Ooimcil.) 

It is necessary, as urged by Sir S. F. Sinha, 
President of the Bombay Congress, that 
there should be a frank and full statement 
of the policy of the Government as regards 
the future of India, so that hope may come 
where despair holds sway, and faith where 
doubt spreads its darkening shadow, and that 
England should make an unequivocal declaration 
that her policy in the government of this country 
is to confer Self-Government on India. 

Hitherto the reforms introduced have, been in the 
nature of makeshifts, halting and unsatisfactory, 
to meet the pressing neces,sity of the occasion, 
and there has been no steady policy to prepare 
India for assuming the responsibilities, and 
enjoying the privileges of Self-Government. . . . 
The Congress demands, therefore, that the policy 
of drift should once for all be abandoned and that 
a Royal Proclamation be issued, announcing that 
the aim and intention of British policy is to confer 
Self-Government on India at an early date.” 

It is essential that the present system of ruling 
the Legislative Councils, by official majorities, 
whether secured under statute or otherv/ise, should 
be abandoned. The constitution of the Legislative 
Councils should be so modified as to give them an 
effective control over the acts of the Executive 
Government, and the voice of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people should be made supreme, 
both in the Provincial and Indian Legislative 
Councils, subject to proper safeguards. 
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Mr. Abbas S. Tyabji. 

{Retired Judge, Baroda,) 

Ko one who has followed carefully the develop- 
ment that has been going on in the direction of 
Self-Government ever since Lord Hardinge^s 
memorable Delhi despatch, can doubt for a 
moment the wisdom of the elected members of 
the Imperial Council presenting their Memorial, 
in which are crystallized the aspirations of the 
present generation of His Imperial Majesty ^s 
Indian subjects at the moment they did. The 
claims made therein would have been made by 
the representatives of the people had there been no . 
war at all, for they represent only the normal 
growth of the desire in the people to obtain a 
greater share in the internal administration of 
their country, the satisfaction of which cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. It may be that the 
actual carrying out of the reforms asked for may 
have to be postponed for some time, but there is 
no reason why a scheme to promote the reforms 
so ardently desired by us ail — Hindus and Maho- 
medans — should not be worked out and kept 
ready for being brought into operation the moment 
the present abnormal conditions ceased. 

The proposals put forward in the Memorial to 
the Yiceroy are not of the nature of reforms 
which can be considered properly only after the 
war. The Post-War Beforms will be concerned 
not with the machinery for the internal govern- 
ment of India, but with its rights and duties as a 
member of the Imperial Federation, which is 
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bound to come into existence the moment the 
present war is over. . . . , 

The present desire for Self-Government is so 
urgent and insistent as to bridge the diiderences 
so long existing between Mahomedans and Hindus 
in a manner undreamt of no longer*^ than three 
years ago. When there are forces in operation 
which have brought about such unity in the desire 
of the whole nation for Self-Government, it will 
be worse than mere folly to ignore the urgency 
of the reforms asked for and to postpone all con- 
siderations of them till after the war. For the 
moment we must trust to the wisdom of those at 
the helm, and this we can do with a certain amount 
of confidence, knowing that the Viceroy’s endea- 
vours will be towards the securing a practical 
response to this new desire for progress. 

Dcwan Bahadur Krishnasami Rao, C-LE. 

{Retired Dewan of Travmicore^) 

The Memorandum on Post-War Reforms sub- 
mitted to H. E. the Viceroy by nineteen elected 
non-official members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, is a remarkable document. The Hon’ble 
Members who have signed it, deserve the thanks 
of the Indian public for the new form of constitu- 
tional representation, adopted by them. It must 
receive better consideration than the resolutions 
of the National Congress and Provincial and 
District Conferences, as it proceeds from those 
whose title to represent the Indian public cannot 
be disputed, they being the chosen representatives 
of Indians under the law. It places before the 
Government the aspirations of Indians in clear 
and expressive language. 
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Mr. Syed Mohammad. 

{Bar.^at'Law^ Banhipur*) 

The Post-War Eeforms suggested by the elected 
members of the Supreme Legislative Council are 
very modest and the least that India can' be 
satisfied with, 

India has long sufiered the humiliation of being 
treated as slaves by the Colonials. In the Middle 
Ages, the real slaves were treated as members of 
the family by the Hindus and Mussalmans alike. 
But in this civilised world, under the civilised 
British rule, Indians hold no better position than 
slaves and are treated shamefully in some parts 
of the British Empire and in their own country ; 
they have hitherto been regarded as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

Indian opinion, Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee 
and Sikh, are all one in this matter, that a real 
and effective system of reforms should be 
immediately introduced in this country after the 
war. We trust that the’ British statesmen are 
fully alive to the situation. 

Discontented citizens are never a source of 
strength to an Empire. The mighty Roman 
Empire suffered more through its discontented 
Provincials than even by the invasion of Bar- 
barians. Those of the conquered people, who were 
admitted within the fold of Roman citizenship, 
fought bravely and loyally against Hannibal a.nd 
at last crushed him. Teachings of History are 
never without pregnant lessons to all who would 
learn them. 
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Mr. Amar Singh, Pleader, Punjab. 

Matters raising impressions of mistrust in the 
people by the Government, invidioUwS distinctions 
which make people feel themselves foreigners in 
their own country ; with a comparatively few 
honorable exceptions, the overbearing attitude of 
Europeans and those who pass as such towards 
the sons of the soil : indifference as to the safe- 
guarding of the Indian interests abroad, are the 
four main factors which, I think, are the head 
and front of unrest in India. The Indian political 
movements are but a protest, not only against 
the form of government, but against the whole 
mental attitude of Anglo-India as well. Tardiness 
in eliminating these factors of discon ten tmexit 
has cast douVit on the hond JkUs of British Rule 
in India. The doubt has led to desperation which, 
in turn, set fire to the fuel of discontentment 
emblazening it into anarchical outrages. 

The Memorandum places before the Government 
the real situation in a nutshell. Malady is no 
longer a secret- — unrest is there, and there is the 
political crime. The Nineteen have suggested the 
remedy. The treatment rests with the Govern- 
ment. It is fortunate both for the people and 
Government to avail themselves of the suggestion. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanujachari. 

{Member^ Madras Legislatim Council.) 

I unreservedly accept the suggestions made by 
the nineteen members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. ....... 

I accept the principles, and do not consider 
it necessary to go into details. 
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Mr. Sadiq Ali Khan. 

{Bar.- at- Law ^ Liichnoiv,) 

In my opinion the Memorandum on Post-War 
Eeforms presented recently to H. E, the Vicero}’’, 
by 19 elected non-official members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, is extremely moder- 
ate. In internal matters we ought to demand 
Self-Government like that of Canada. The 
Viceroy should have no more power than the 
Governor- General of Canada. His position should 
be exactly similar to that of the Governor-General. 
The Executive Government, whatever name or 
form it might take, should be completely responsi- 
ble to the Imperial Legislative Council. In money 
matters, the Legislative Council should be supreme 
and its power should be full and complete. 
Civilians should have no place in the Executive 
Council nor on the Judicial Bench. Provincial 
Governments should have Governors at their head. 
The Executive Councils and Legislative Councils 
should have similar power to those of the 
Imperial Executive and Legislative Councils in 
Provincial matters. The number of members should 
be increased a great deal, and every one of whom 
should be elected. The imperial Council (Legis- 
lative) should consist of, say, 500 members and 
the Provincil Councils of 300 members in the cases 
of Major Provinces, and of 250 in cases of Minor 
Provinces, so that all shades of opinion should be 
represented in each Council. The franchise should 
be on as wide a basis as possible. Education 
should have privileges of its own, a graduate 
as such should be qualified to be a candidate of any 
of the Councils. 
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Rai Bahadur Baikunth Nath Sen- 

{Ex-Manher, Bengal Legislative Council.) 

In schftm© of Imporinl Fcdors-tion, India 
should be given a place similar to that of the 
Self-Governing Dominions in the British Empire. 

The Government of India should possess fiscal 
autonomy and must in that respect be free from 
the control of the Secretary of State for India 
and should have the privilege and_ right of 
revising customs duties and Indian tariffs and of 
removing, reducing or imposing any tax or cess.^ 

The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished, and there should be a 
readiustment of the relations between the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government 

of India. 

The Secretary of State for India is an irres- 
ponsible officer ; when he wishes to introduce a 
new policy of administration or when he vetoes 
any measure suggested by the Government of 
India, he advises the King-Emperor (not in 
Cabinet) only and takes His Majesty’s sanction, 
he is in no way under the control of the Cabinet 
Ministers. This state of things is undesirable 
and most prejudicial to the interests of the 
Indians. The functions of the Secretary of State 
for India and his powers and rights ought to be 
similar to those of the Secretary of Sta.te for the 
Colonies. At any rate, in case of .-difference of 
opinion between the Secretary of State for 
and the Indian Government, the matter should 
be referred to three members of Hfe Majesty s 
Privy Council, and the opinion of their Lordships 
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or of the majority of their Lordships, in the 
event of a difierence of opinion, should' be the 
final decision of the matter. 

The Government of India must possess fiscal 
autonomy and must in that respect be free from 
the control of the Secretary of State, and must 
have the privilege and right of revising customs 
duties and Indian tariffs and of removing, reduc- 
ing or imposing any tax or cess. 

* 

Should the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India be not acceptable to 
the authorities and the Council be continued to 
exist, then certainly it ought to be reformed. The 
number of members ought to be raised to 15 
{fifteen) as it stood originally, and amongst the ‘ 
Councillors there ought to be two Ex- Viceroys, 
four ex-judges of the Chartered High Courts, 
four elected by the non-official members of’ the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, two merchants 
elected by the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of 
Commerce, one from the Education Department, 
one from the Medical Department, and one from 
the Military Service. 


The status of the Councillors should be raised, 
and they should be treated as colleagues of the 
Secretary of State for India, particularly in the 
administration, and responsible with him for any 
new departure in the policy of administration. 
T ^pense for the maintenance of the 

India Office, and the salary of the Secretary of 
State India, should be on the British Budget 
^nd^a being absolved from any payment on that 
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Mr. A. P. Smith. 

{I^dMor^ Ihe Anglo-Indian,^^) 

The united voice of Anglo-India must sweO 
the appeal of Indians for self-governmenit. 
Whether complete autonomy will be given 
on Oolonial lines is another question. Anglo- 
Indians must seek representation in the Councils 
of the Empire, they must seek the friendship and 
earn the goodwill of Indians — to whom they are 
bourid by blood and birth and domicile — and 
whom they have up to the present time repudiat- 
ed. As a small, separate, but by no means negligi- 
ble, community, it is necessary for Anglo-Indians 
to participate in any scheme of reconstruction of 
the Indian administration after the War. They 
must cultivate closer relations with Indian public 
men, learn to love this great country, cul- 
tivate sympathetic relations with the Indian 
people, and work and strive to make India one 
of the greatest, rf not the greatest, posses- 
sion in the Empire. The possibilities in this 
direction are incalculable. No country can be 
really happy unless she is self -governed. ^ India 
under self-government may make mistakes, 
may be involved in troubles, but she will emerge 
purified, stronger and more able to stand on her 
own feet. Held up by the nurse and never 
allowed the freedom to walk alone, the Indian 
people will ever remain weaklings. The careful 
mother is anxious that her toddling child should 
not walk over precipice, but she do5s not at- 
tempt to hinder free movement to gain strength 
and confidence and full activity. 
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Rao Sahib D- Laxmi Nara^an. 

(Kamptee, Central Fromnces.) 

Executive power shall vest in the Governor 
and a Council of four Members, who .should 
be wholly elected by the non-official Indian 
members of the Legislative Council. The Gover- 
nor and the Executive Council will be responsible 
and subject to the control, or in subordination to 
the Legislative Council. 

The electorates of the Provincial and All-India 
Legislatures shall be so arranged as to represent 
adequately the whole people. Each District in 
the Province should elect seven members to the 
Provincial Council representing (1) Municipalities, 
(2) District and Local Boards. (3) Landholding 
of all description. (4) Income and property. 
(5) Education. (6) Commerce and industry. 
(7) Labour. There shall be no nominated non- 
official Indian members, but all non-officials shall 
be elected. 

The Government of India must possess 
fiscal autonomy or freedom, z.e., it must 
enjoy the right of revising Indian tarifis and 
customs duties, imposing or reducing or removing 
any tax or cess at its own initiation and pleasure, 
modifyng the existing system of currency, bank- 
ing and mints and granting any aids or bounties 
to any or all deserving and nascent industries in 
the country. There should be no divided 
heads of revenue between the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Central Government 
may make grants from surplus I'evenues to 
Provincial Governments. 
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Mr. G- S. Arundale- 

(Organising Secretary ^ Home Ride League.) 

The Memorandum lays stress on the two most 
cogent arguments in favour of Home Hule first, 
the fact that the present system of Government 
is vitiated by a want of trust in the people on the 
part of the rulers, partly shown in the^ grudging 
nature of every reform granted, partly in depriv- 
ing Indians in their own country of rights 
accorded to foreigners ; second, the fact that no 
Government is a true Government save as it is for 
the people and responsible to the people. 

One word of criticism. I find no mention 
anywhere in the Memorandum of Education ; and 
I regard this omission as most serious. Educa- 
tion must be handed over to the care of Indians, 
Europeans being only in subordinate positions, 
if they are needed at all. It is strange that the 
training of India’s children should practically be 
in the hands of a small group of European 
Directors of Public Instruction. Sir Sankaran 
Hair is doubtless the Education Member, but 
tliere is exceedingly little he can ^ do against a 
rigid system and against the mischievous doctrine 
of prestige. I regret exceedingly that no mention 
is made of Education in the Memorandum, tor 
whatever the reform may be granted us, the 
real.reform, the real sign of Britain s eagerness 
to do justice to India, will^ consist in tndia s 
children being trained by Indians in Indian ideals 
and in the Indian spirit. 
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Hon. Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, C.I.E. 

{Member^ The Ptmjab Legislative CounciL) 

The scheme does not advocate any radical 
change. It only seeks extended applications of 
the principles already approveii by the Govern- 
ment, and the utility of which has been recognised 
after years of experiment. The Government 
themselves, in 1909, very graciously introduced an 
Indian element in our JBxecutive Councils. This 
experiment has, in the opinion of successive 
Viceroys, proved successful. The scheme of 
Reforms only seeks to increase further this Indian 
element. Again, in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, the Government has already provided for 
an elected majority. The scheme seeks to extend 
this principle to all Legislative Councils in India. 
The present enlarged Councils have, it is' admitted, 
proved useful to the Government. If the ex- 
perimental measure of a little enlarged Councils 
have proved successful, it is highly desirable that 
these Councils should be further enlarged, so that 
the representation of all classes of people be 
secured sufficiently to assiwst Government in the 
work of administration. The Government have 
themselves advocated the grant of autonomous 
powers to Local Governments, and they have 
planned schemes of decentralisation. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Syed Ali Nabi. 

{Member^ U, F, Legislative Gouncil,) 

I agree with the proposals of the Joint- Com- 
mittee of Hindus and Muhammadans, as mad© 
out in the matter of “Post-War Reforms.^^ 



Dr. G. B. Clark. 

{Late M. P\ for Caithness.) 

When the war is over, (writes Dr. Clark in the 
Forward^) there will be many problems of the 
greatest importance affecting the whole structure 
of the British Empire, which both Parliament 
and the people of the United .Kingdom will need 
to consider. Among them is the question of the- 
future administration of India. 

The present system of Government is like that 
of Russia,, a bureaucratic one. It is a Govern- 
ment of officials responsible onl}’ to themselves,, 
though unlike that of Russia, it is honest and 
efficient, and there is no corruption. Of the 
fourteen hundred bureaucrats who govern India, 
less than one hundred are Indians, and, conse- 
quently, it is practically a Government of foreign- 
ers alien in race and language. Like the Tsar, 
the Viceroy has despotic powers, tempered a little- 
by the influence of the Secretary of State for 
India in London. He may use those powers in 
the interests of the people, but very often, he 
only begins to understand their requirements- 
when his term of office expires. Prom the time 
he arrives, until he departs, he rarely comes in 
touch with the people. He is in the hands of the 
officials, and dependent upon them for his inform- 
ation about the condition of the country. There 
was a period in the history of India when a 
benevolent despotism was the form of Government 
best suited to it but, in consequence of the influ- 
ence of Western civilisation, that time has now 
passed away. Progress and evolution operate 
upon States* as well as upon individuals, and old 
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and time-worn institutions have to give way to 
newer and more modern methods. ^ 

The India of to-day must get rid of the old 
exclusive methods of legislation and' administra- 
tion and adopt a more liberal and democratic one 
in the future. An attempt in this direction was 
made by the Indian Councils Act of 1909. Speak- 
in during the Debate on the Second Beading of 
the Bill, Mr. Asquith said in reply to a critic : ‘‘ It 
is most desirable, in the circumstances, to give the 
people of India the feeling that these Legislative 
Councils are not mere automatons the wires of 
which are pulled by the ofScial hierarchy ; ” and, 
doubtless, that was the intention of the Liberal 
Cabinet. But the working of the Act has shown 
that the object of its promoters has not been 
attained, and that illustration has been afforded 
of another measure “ that keeps the word of pro- 
mise to the ear but breaks it to the hope.^’ 

The case (the Memorandum of the ITineteen) is 
stated with great moderation, clearness and 
^ability. . . 

It is not the work of amateurs, but the well- 
considered proposals of men who, for their know- 
ledge and ability, have been elected to the highest 
office in India, and who represent the educated 
and progressive class of every race and faith in 
that vast territory. The present bureaucratic 
system is now an anachronism and can no longer 
be maintained. All the unnecessary and absurd 
disabilities must be removed and a large measure 
of self-government conferred upon the Indian 
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can always consult the 
flign Commissioners for the Dominions, and the 
Agents- General of the Colonies, on any questions 
i affecting them, but there are no analogous officials 
representing the presidencies and the provinces 
of India. It would be better to reform the 
Council rather than abolish it. Instead of limit- 
ing its membership to old Civil Servants who 
have had long service in India, and some of whom 
are completely out of touch with the India of 
to-day, it might be composed of three members of 
this class, thre3 Indians appointed by the elected 
Councillors in India, and three men of affairs from 
this country, not necessarily connected with 
India. Such a Council might be of great use to 
the Secretary of State when new and important 
questions have to be considered. 

• ■ • . . . . 

Discussing the various disabilities and disqualifi- 
cations which are imposed on the people of India, 
Dr. Clark writes strongly on the subject of the 
Arms Act and the exclusion of Indians from Com*' 
missions in the Army, 

This position of racial inferiority is very 
humiliating to the Indian people and especially to 
the intelligent class who come to this countrj’’" for 
their education, take degrees at our universities 
are called to our Bar, and enter various profes- 
sions. Unless Acts of Parliament and Boyal 
pledges are to be treated as scraps of paper, 
equality between Indians and Europeans must be 
established as it was by law and proclamation in- 
tended, . 
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Aa regards the hopes held out to India _Dr. 
Clarfe reminds Lord S3'denham and other reaction- 
aries with a convenient memory, that Mr. 
Asauith as Prime Minister, on several occasions, 
rec^gnisk the part pkyed_ by Indians in the 
War and spoke of the Indian people as joint 
and kual custodians of one common interest and 
future,” and that both he and other responsible 
statesmen have hinted by no means obscurely, 
thaiJ m the future the Government or India will 
be more representative of the people and more 
.under their control. Eep^int from India'' 


The Hon. Mr. N. K. Kelkar. 

{MeniUr, Legislative Counoil ^ Central Provinces.) 

Now the essentials ” of the scheme, as the}’' 
appear to me, are these. Indians of status, posi- 
tion and education, whether they are Hindus or 
Mahomedans or Indian Christians, they are no 
longer in a spirit of absolute trust, content either 
with the present method of initiating policies or 
the eomposition of the personnel which adminis^ 
ters the affairs of the country. They want to 
have a hand both in the shaping of policy and the 
carrying out of the administration from day to 
day ; and they want to be associated with the 
administration, not in the subordinate capacity, 
in which sence it is sometimes claimed that the 
administration is already largely in Indian’s hands 
in almost every department, but in being given 
opportunities to shoulder its burdens and respon- 
sibilities in the same manner in which all higher 
officers of Government are called upon to do so. 
Fre^i&r^ial address at the Yeotmal Conference. 



The Hon. Dr. H. S- Gour, M.A., LLD., DX.L^ 

[Memher^ Legislative Council^ C. P >) 

I have carefully perused the Memorandum, 
presented by the 19 Members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council to His Excellency the Viceroy 
for transmission to the Secretary of State, and 
while I am in general agreement with their tenour, 
I do not think that the purpose the Memorialists 
have in view will be fully achieved without the 
direct representation of India in the Imperial 
Parliament. Judging from the guarded expres- 
sions occurring in the public pronouncements of 
responsible statesmen, the representation of the 
Colonies in the Imperial Parlio.ment appears to be 
a favoured proposal emanating not only from the 
Colonies, but also from the responsible British 
Ministers anxious to draw the Colonies closer to 
the Mother-Country. If, therefoi-e, the question 
of Colonial representation in the British Parlia- 
ment is a foregone conclusion, it is a question 
whether India should not also press for her 
representation there as well. It seems to me 
that if the Colonies are represented in the 
Imperial Parliament and India left out without 
representation tliere, her position, as a mere 
Dependency, would be aggravated rather than 
alleviated by her enlarged Councils. And it 
would be galling to the sense of self-respect to the 
people of this country since the Colonists have, by 
their past and present attitude and behaviour 
tow^ards the Indian settlers and emigrants, shown 
such an unconquerable prejudice against, and 
implacable hostility that the Imperial Govern- 
ment might well be taken to have thrown up 
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its hands in despair for its failure to find a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. This is 
the attitude of the people who have at present 
no Toice in the governance of this country. But 
what would be their attitude and power for harm 
if they are represented, and India is not, in the 
Council of the Empire ? The question of Indian 
representation in the British Parliament is no 
doubt a difficult question and one involving a 
radical alteration of the English Constitution. 
But so is the question of Colonial representation. 
India does not desire nor ask for any exceptional 
or preferential treatment in this respect ; what it 
desires is that her position in the Empire should 
not be worsened by her exclusion and the inclu- 
sion of Colonies in the Imperial Parliament. 
India desires to be elevated to the rank and pres- 
tige of a British Colony, and treated as such. 
That she is well- justified in asking for this treat- 
ment is, in the opinion of many competent think- 
ers, not a visionary ambition, but a bare justice 
to the education and enlightenment she has 
received, and the improvement she has made 
since the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Hon’bic Mr. Ramani Mohan Das. 

, {Memhery Legislative Coimcil, Assam.) 

What we have to say on this in brief is that the 
India of to-day, having rendered such valuable 
services both in men and money during this cala- 
mitous war in Europe, reasonably deserves a recog- 
nition of all these and that in the shape of a raised 
status in the British Empire like her sister Colonies. 



Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C. I. E- 

{Lcte Dewam, of Travancore, Mysore and Baroda.y 

Tiie fortunes of India are inextricably bound up- 
with those of England, and, whatever the short- 
comings of England may be, it is only through 
hei’ that India can hope to become a self-govern- 
ing nation. Anything, therefore, that may weaken 
England’s power cannot but tell on the well- 
being and prosperity of India. It is, on the other 
hand, to England’s own interest as an Imperial 
Power to do everything to strengthen India’s 
position so that she may become a self-supporting 
and self- I'eliant nation within the Empire. 

I think England fully realises that the time- 
has arrived for giving India self-government, but 
her difficulty appears to be whether India can 
safely be raised to the position of a self-govern- 
ing country. The case of the Colonies is simple. 
They are kindred nations who are offshoots of 
the parent stock and the question with them is- 
one of bringing them into closer union with the 
central Government and has practically been solv- 
ed. But the case with India is different. Her 
populations belong to an alien race and a different 
civilisation. And the British nation, who, in the 
ultiniate resort are the ai'biters of the destinies of 
the Indian people, have not troubled themselves 
to understand Indian problems and have left the 
government of the country in the hands of her 
experts. Some catastrophe like the Mutiny and^ 
in a milder form, the Indian unrest of 1905 
rouses her attention and on these occasions 
through her national assembly, the Houses of 
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Parliament. Some action is taken to redress 
India's <yrievances and improve her Government. 
In the^ present World-War, however, Engknd 
appears to have been much impressed by the 
spectacle of a whole nation, from prince to pea- 
sent, rallying to her side and placing their resour- 
ces and services unreservedly at her disposal. In 
the exuberance of her feelings of gratitude India 
was assured of her title to self-rule being recog- 
nised and to her being lifted from a position of 
dependency to that of partnership in the Imperial 
■scheme. The enthusiasm, however, would appear 
to have cooled down somewhat latterly and thf 
visit tp India of the Editor of the Roimd Tabik 
and the Co^nmonivealth of Nations is not calculat- 
ed to inspire confidence in the minds of the peo- 
ple of India, as to much being done to change the 
character of her rule. He is supposed to repre- 
sent the Lord Milner-school of thought, which, 
in regard to the so-called subject -races, has great- 
er faith in the efficacy of strong, and according 
to their lights, good government than self-govern- 
ment. The Government will still be bureaucratic 
in spirit although there may be an increase in the 
representative element in it and in the appoint- 
ments in Government service open to the sons of 
the soil. But this will not meet the present re- 
quirements of India. What India needs, and is 
ripe for, is Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and the full recognition of the principle that 
there should be no taxation without represent- 
ation.” 

This is a matter of no mere sentiment or 
aspiration, due to borrowing fine phrases from the 
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politiqie of tlie West without understanding their 
meaning. It Is a positive necessity for the well- 
being of India and for the integrity of the 
Empire. There is no question that the bureau- 
cracy has outlived its usefulness, and while un- 
willing to part with power, is unable to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions in India. The 
India of to-day is not the India of five years ago 
and since the war, the change is working even 
more rapidly than in the previous three years. The 
retired Governors and officials who generally shape 
opinion at Home on Indian questions are woefully 
behind the times and shout shibboleths like 
vakil raj,’^ “ babu politicians,” “ Martial 
races,” “ unwarlike communities,” “ ignorant 
masses ” and self-seeking educated classes,” 
which have long since been exploded. India 
has passed the stage of being governed on the old 
lines by highly trained Englishmen sent out to 
administer the country. So long as government 
was confined to policing the country, dispensing 
justice, collecting taxes, and promoting to a large 
extent the material and moral 'welfare of the 
people, it was simple enough, and no agency 
could have done it better than the Civil Service, 
which has earned the gratitude of the people and 
the admiration of the whole world. But if India 
is to become a self-supporting and self-reliant 
nation, something more is wanted than these 
elements of good government. The British 
Government, however sympathetic and however 
well-intentioned it may be, cannot, from the 
nature of the case, undertake this task with 
any chance of success. The work will have 
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to be taken up by indigenous »^gency, by 
statesmen and philosphers like Stein, Fichte 
and others in Germany in the beginning of the 
last century, or the patriots who piloted the 
passage of Japan from the old order into the 
new’. The only measure of economic and social 
reconstruction introduced by the British Govern- 
ment is the co-operative credit system in Lord 
Curzon's Viceroyalty. Beyond this, the Govern- 
ment have not done much to strengthen ’ the 
economic position of the people or train them in 
habits of self-help and self-reliance. 

• • • • • . 

It is the fashion to attribute the spontaneous 
rally of India to the side of England, when war 
was declared, to the good Government which had i 
conciliated and secured the loyalty and devotion 
of the masses to the British nation. This is at 
best a half truth and I do not think I am ex- 
aggerating when I say that this was due mainly 
to the influence of the much maligned and much 
misunderstood intellectuals of India who alone 
were in a position t,o judge the good work Eng- 
land had done and what it would mean to India 
if Germany won in the present war. It is the 
educated classes that gave the lead. Of course 
it is well-known that a great deal of this unhesi- 
tating action is due to the emphatic and coura- 
geous way in which Lord Hardinge had indentified 
himself with the national cause. I will not here 
attempt to show how untenable is the position, 
so often assumed, that the civilians are the pro- 
tectors of the masses and the Indian publicists 
are fighting for their own aggrandisement. 
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Masses and classes are, however, ideas and- 
phrases borrowed from the West and are utterly 
inapplicable to the conditions in India. 

How the English rulers in India have not out- 
grown the ideas of Government which may have 
answered in the earlier years of British rule but 
are quite inapplicable to modern conditions may 
be gathered from the attitude of the spokesmen 
of the Indian Government in the discussions in- 
connection with the Consolidation Acts and from 
the Despatch sent by the Government of India- 
on the proposals of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission to bring schemes for revision settlements- 
before the Legislative Councils if it were a 
national Government, even of the Russian type, 
it will be quick to respond to stimuli from with- 
out. The exigencies of self-preservation and 
strengthening her power of resistance has led 
the Russian Government to adopt compulsory 
education and give a voice to the representatives 
of the people in the Duma in deciding the 
policies of the State, even as the war was going 
on. All this will point to the necessity of in- 
creasing the representative character of Indian 
rule and consulting the people more generally 
and trusting them to a larger extent than has 
been the case hitherto. 

The heart of India is sound at the core and 
Congresses and Leagues and leaders like- Mr. 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant require, at this crisis in 
India’s fortunes, more freedom of speech and 
publicity for their utterances i-ather than dis- 
couragement, or repression. The people have to 
be educated on the one hand and on the other 
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opinion has to be focussed on what measures 
should be adopted for giving India self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. I can, in the light of 
the recent speech of Lord Carmichael, under- 
stand how difficult must be the position of 
rulers when confronted with what they believe 
to be a widespread conspiracy to subvert British 
rule ; but even in regard to such a state of 
things I would venture to suggest that the best 
course to adopt is to summon the well-disposed 
sections of the community to his aid and take 
counsel with them. However this may be, in 
regard to the reorganization of the Government of 
India, the proposals should not have gone to Eng- 
land without being subjected to discinssion in 
India, both in the different Legislative Oouncils 
and in the Press. It is discussion alone that will 
enable Government to decide what constitution is 
best for each Province and for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The way in which the proposals have been 
sent to England, without even the Imperial 
Legislative Council being consulted, shows that 
the old bureaucratic spirit still rules in India. — 
Oontrihuted to the Madras Maiir 

The Hon. Mr. K. S. Bhat. 

(Member^ Madras Legislative Council.) 

In fact, a large number of the Indian 
educated community want to go much furthei* 
and the Memorandum represents the irreducible 

that should be accepted as the basis of 
reform after the War, 



The Raja Vasudeva Raja, C.LE. 

{Eaja of KoUengode,) 

While I agree to a substantial enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils, as suggested in the 
Memorandum submitted to His Excellency the 
Yiceroy, b}^ the nineteen elected members of the 
Imperial Council, I am by no means convinced 
that a mere enlargement, however safeguarded, 
will assure adequate protection to all the varied 
interests of the country. If the Legislative 
Councils are to be invested with such vast powers 
as to give them practically complete control over 
the internal administration, the question has 
necessarily to be considered whether a single 
chamber system of legislature will be safe. I am 
speaking solely in the interests of the large landed 
classes. There are, no doubt, other important 
interests that w^ould need protection. Democra- 
cies all the world over have shown a special 
tendency to tax property out of existence. It is 
always easy to propose and carry out measures of 
public utility if only the required money would 
come out of other peoples’ pockets. In the pre- 
sent backward condition of industries and 
commerce in this country, the tendency to finance 
popular projects and industrial experiments by 
adding to the burden of taxation on land is all 
the greater. Under these circumstances, the 
desirability of constituting a second chamber of 
legislature consisting of representatives of the 
landholders and similar proprietory classes can- 
not be too strongly emphasised. The double- 
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chamber system prevails not only in England, but 
in all British Colonies and all countries which 
have adopted the British model. It is, perhaps, 
significant that while Indian politicians have^ 
persistently demanded self-government on Colo- 
nial lines, they have not cared to urge the claims 
of the proprietory classes to have an upper 
chamber or Senate like those existing in the 
Colonies. Is it imagined that India alone can 
work representative institutions without the safe- 
guard provided by a second chamber ? 


• » • » . , 
There is much to be said in favour of the pro- 
posal that half the number of members of the 
Executive Council should be Indians. I would 
add that at least one of the Indian members should 
always be a representative of the landholders. 

Mr. Hiranand Khemsing. 

It will take too long to detail here the reforms 
■which are needed and which must be installed 
after the War without loss of time. These have 
been enumerated in the memorandum drawn up by 
the non-official members of the Viceroy’s Let^isla- 
tive Council and have received the seal of approval 
from the Indian National Congress .and the Muslim 
Eeague. I have been induced to make a mention 
of them because Sindh swims or sinks with the 
rest of India, and I wish only to add that the 
people of Sindh heartily join the people of the 
other provinces m urging upon the British Govern- 
ment the necessity and desirability of installing a 
substantial measure of Self-Government in the 



Mr. R. P. Karandikar. 

( Pleader, Satara . ) 

I am sure the reforms urged by the 19 
Members, of His Excellency the* Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council are all well conceived and 
workable. Control over the purse is and must be 
the predominant idea. No taxation without 
representation is the cardinal rule, and fiscal auto- 
nomy the sine qua non in every item of reform. 
The reform of the Executive and its subjection 
to the Legislative Councils being granted, other 
reforms ur*ged, for instance, in (10) and (11) will 
naturally follow. But in the larger schemes, such 
as (7) and (12) and (13) federation and army, 
full support of the Greater Britain is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Parmeshwar Lall, Bar.-at-Law. 

That our people need reforms in the system that 
govenis them is absolutely true. That they desire 
it is also certain. That they will make efforts to 
get reforms and even Home Rule may also be con- 
ceded. But whether with all this they will 
succeed in getting the reforms they need is the 
question. The Bureaucracy has done its work now 
— it only retards the further progress of the people 
of this country. But the Bureaucracy has got the 
ear of the English people. The tale they can tell is 
pleasing to the English ear — it flatters English 
vanity. Our tale must, in the necessity of the case 
be unpleasant. It is bound to lesson English self- 
esteem. Can it succeed ? • • . . 

“ By themselves are nations made,’’ wrote Hume. 
This is as true now as it was in the early 
eighties of the last century. 
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The Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamanl. 

[Editor, “ The Leader, Allahabad.) 

We must insist upon being in our own country 
what other people are in their countries. The 
coming readjustment of inter-imperial relation® 
makes Self-Government for India urgent, our 
National self-respect demands it, the condition of 
the country requires it, the British connection 
with India will be strengthened and confirmed by 
it, It is the justest and most rational of claims. 

. . . . Let it be noted, it is no part of our 

proposals that all at once all offices or nearly all offices 
now filled by Englishmen should be transferred to 
our countrymen. We contemplate no injustice to 
any one. The system -will be altered, but the change 
oi personnel will be gradual. We do not urge the 
abolition of existing institutions; we only seek to 
reform their constitution so that they may be 
really and full}?- representative of the popular will, 
and to increase their powers so that they may 
exercise effective control over the administrative 
and financial acts of the executive authorities, 
among whom there is to be an adequate represent- 
ation of the permanent inhabitants of the country. 
Presidential Address IL P. Conference held at Jlumsi, 

The Hon. Mr. B. Vcnkatapati Raju. 

[Member, Madras Legislative OotmciL) 

The reforms, which are not the stepping-stones 
to lead to the pedestal of Self-Government within 
the British Empire, will not satisfy the real needs 
or rightful aspirations of the Indian people. . . . 
Unless and until this is done, the self-respect- 
ing Indian people will not 1>0 coaitent or happy. 



PART II 

CflIIGRESS AHO MOSLEi LEAGUE’S SCHEME 

is tJig scheme of Reforms as cc 
Self-Govemonent passed at 
the 31st Session of the Indian National Congress- 
held at LiKknow, on the 29th December 1916, 
(mid also aaopted by the All- India Moslem League 
at Its meeting held on the 31st December 1916 : ] 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

nf J^Pgislative Councils shall consist 

elected and of one-fifth nominated 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125- 
members in the Major Piovirices, and from 60 to- 
7 »> in the Minor Provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected 

^ People on as broad a franchise as 

possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the 

representation of important minorities by election, 

and that the Mahomedans should be represented 

special electorates on the Provincial Le^jis- 
lative Councils. 

Punjab— One-hali of the elected Indian Members. 
(J7izt6(D I TOV171C6S — 30 per cent. 

Bengal — 40 per cent. 

Behar — 25 per cent. 

GentTal BTovinceS'’'~^\^ per cent. 

Motdras — 15 per cent. 

Bombay — One-third 
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Provided that Mahomedans shall not participate 
in any of the other elections to the Legislative 
•Councils, 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause 
thereof, nor a resolution introduced by a non- 
official member affecting pne or the other com- 
munity, which question is to be determined by the 
members of tha.t community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if 
three-fourths of the members of that community 
in the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, 
oppose the bill or any clause thereof or the reso- 
lution. 

5. The head of the Provincial Government 
should not be the President of the Legislative 
Council but the Council should have the right of 
•electing its President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary ques- 
tions should not be restiicted to the member 
putting the original question, but should be 
allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. {a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, 
salt, opium, railways, army and navy, and tributes 
from Indian States, all other sources of revenue 
should be provincial. 

(&) There should be no divided heads of 
revenue. The Government of India should be 
provided with fixed contributions from the Pro- 
vincial Governments, such fixed contributions 
being liable to revision when extraordinary and 
unforeseen contingencies render such revision 
necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting the 
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internal administration of the province, including 
the power to raise loans, to impose and alter taxa- 
tion, and to vote on the Budget. All items of 
expenditure, and_ all proposals concerning ways 
and means for raising the necessary revenue should 
be embodied in Bills and submitted to the 
JProvincial Council for adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on all matters within the nur- 
V.OW „t th. Provincial Government eho.lirb. 
allowed for discussion in accordance with rules 
made in that behalf by the Council itself 

r. 

Council shall be binding on the Executive Govern- 
ment, unless vetoed by the Governor in Council 
provided however that if the resolution is again 
passed by the Council after an interval of not less 
than one year, it must be given effect to. 

(/; A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite mattoi^of 
urgent public importance if supported by not less 
than one-eighth of the members present. 

8. Any special meeting of the Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one- 
eighth of the members. 

_ !). A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be 
introduced in Council in accordance with the rules 
made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 

consent of the Government should not be required 
therefor. 

10. All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures 
.shall have to receive the .as.sent of the Governor 
before they become law, but may be vetoed by the 
Governor-General. 
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11. The term of office of the members shall be 
five years. 

II. — PEOVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

1. The head of every Provincial Government 
shall be a Governor who shall not ordinarily be- 
long to the Indian Civil Service or any of the 
permanent services. 

2. There shall be in every Province an Execu- 
tive Council which, with the Governor, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Government of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall 
not ordinarily be appointed to the Executive 
Councils,, 

4. Kot less than one-half of the members of 
Executive Council shall consist of Indians to be 
elected by the elected members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. 

5. The term of office of the members shall be 
five years. 

III. — IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

J. The strength of the Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council should be widened as far as possible on 
the lines of the Mahomedan electorates and the 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils should also form an electorate for the 
return of Members to the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

4. The President of the Council shall be 
elected by the Council itself. 
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5. The right of asking supplementary ques- 
tions shall not be restricted to the member putting 
the original question but should be allowed to be 
exercised by any other member. 

6. Any special meeting of the Gouncil may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one- 
eighth of the members. 

7. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be 
_ introduced in Council in accordance with rules 

made in that behalf by the Council itself, and the 
consent of the Executive Government should not 
be required therefor. 

8. All Bills passed by the Council shall have 
to receive the assent of the Governor-General 
before they become law. 

9. All financial proposals relating to sources 
of income and items of expenditure shall be em- 
bodied in Bills. Every such Bill and the Budget 
as a whole shall be submitted for the vote of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

10. The term of office of members shall be 
five years. 

11. The matters mentioned hereinbelow shall 
be exclusively under the control of the Imperial 
Legislative Council : — 

(a) Matters in regard to which uniform legis- 
lation for the whole of India is desirable. 

(h) Provincial legislation in so far as it may 
afiect in ter -provincial fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affeciting purely Imperial Revenue, 
excepting tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expen- 
diture, except that no resolution of the Imperial 
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Legislative Council shall be binding on the 
Governor-General in Council in respect of Military- 
charges for the defence of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and cus- 
toms-duties, pf imposing, altering, or i-emoving 
anj^ tax or cess, modifying the existing system of 
currency and banking, and granting any aids or 
bounties to any or all deserving and nascent 
industries of the country. 

(r) Eesolutions on all matters relating to the 
administration of the country as a whole. 

12. A Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Council should be binding on the Executive 
Government, unless vetoed by the Governor- 
General in Council : provided, however, that if the 
Resolution ih again passed by the Council after 
an interval of not less than one year, it must be 
given effect to. 

13. A motion for adjournment may Jbe brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter 
of urgent, public importance, if supported by not 
less than one-eighth of the members present. 

14. The Crown may exercise its power of veto 
in regard to a Bill passed by a Provincial Legis- 
lative Council or by the Imperial Legislative 
Council within twelve months from the date on 
which it is passed, and the Bill shall cease to 
have effect as from the date on which the fact of 
such veto is made known to the Legislative 
Council concerned. 

15. The Imperial Legislative Council shall 
have no power to interfere with the Government 
of Indians direction of the military affairs and the 
foreign political relations of India, including the 
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declaration of the making of peace and the 
entering into treaties. 

lY. — THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1. The Governor- General of India will be the 
head of the Government of India. 

2. He will have an Executive Council, half of 
whom shall be Indians. 

3. The Indian members should be elected by 
the elected members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall 
not ordinarily be appointed to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General. 

5. The power of making all appointments in 
the Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the 
Government of India as constituted under this 
scheme, and subject to any laws that may be 
made by the Imperial Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordi- 
narily interfere in the local affairs of a province, 
and powers not specifically given to a Provincial 
Government shall be deemed to be vested in the 
former. The authority of the Government of 
India will ordinarily be limited to general super- 
vision i^d superintendence over the Provincial 
Governments. 

7. In legislative and administrative matters,, 
the Government of India, as constituted under 
this scheme, shall, as far as possible, be independ- 
ent of the Secretary of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the 
accounts of the Government of India should be 
instituted. 
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Y. — THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN COUNCIL. 

1. The Council of the Secretary of State for 
India should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should 
be placed on the British Estimates. 

3. The Secretary of State should, as far as 
possible, occupy the same position in relation to 
■the Government of India as the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in relation to the Govern- 
ments of the Self-Governing Dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be 
assisted by two Bei'manent Under- Secretaries, 
one of whom should always be an Indian, 


YL— MILITARY AND OTHER MATTERS OF POLICY. 

1. The military and n.'ival services of His 
Majesty, both in their commissioned and non- 
commissioned ra.nks, sliould be thrown o|)en to 
Indians and adequate provision should be made 

for their selection, training and instruction in 
India. 


2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as 
volunteers. 

3. Indians should bc3 placed on a tootim*' of 

■equality in respect of status ami rights of citizen- 
ship with other subjects of His Majesty tfie Kin^ 
throughout the Empire. ' 

4. The Executive Oflieers in India shall have 
no judicial powers entrusted to tlami and the 
judiciary in every Province sliall be placed under 
the highest Court of that Province. 



SELF-GQVERNMENT FOR INDIA 


The Hon. Pandit Jagat Narain. 

In my opinion, statesmanship demands that 
‘Great Britain should announce to the people 
of this country that a Self-Governing India 
is the goal of her policy and grant us a substan- 
tial instalment of reform after the war, as a step 
towards that goal. Representative Government 
should be made a reality by the fullest control 
■over civil affairs being given to the elected re- 
presentatives of the people whose decisions should 
be binding on the Executive. Indians should no 
longer be debarred from an honourable participa- 
tion in the defence of their hearths and homes, 
but should be given every opportunity for develop- 
ing their martial spirit. The slow deterioration 
which is taking place in the manhood of the race 
is one of the saddest results of Biitish rule in 
India, and steps should be taken to repair the 
injury as early as possible. It is also essential 
that in any scheme of Imperial Federation, India 
should occupy the same position as the Self- 
‘Governing I)ominions. The Memorandum sub- 
mitted to TIis Excellency the Viceroy, by our 
■elected representatives, although not a complete 
statement of our demands, proceeds on these lines 
and the same principles underlie the scheme of 
reform which has been prepared jointly by the 
A.ll-India Congress Oommittee and the Muslim 
League Reform Committee 
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* * ■ • • • these reforms, which fal! 

far^ short of Colonial Self-Government, cannot 
satisfy India for all time to come and in any 
legislation undertaken to give eftect to them** 
It should be provided that full responsible 
government shall be conferred on her within a 
generation From the Welcome Adchess to the 
Lucknoio Congress^ 1916. 

The Hon. Mr. A. C. Muzumdar 

Call^ it Home Eule, call it Self-Rule, call it 
call it Self-Government, it is alt one and 
tile same thing — it is Representative Government. 
The idea is not a new one, nor is it the revelation 
Ot any evangelist. As far as I am aware, the- 
Idea dawned upon the people in 1882, when the 
agitation on the Ilbert Bill first revealed to the 
people the helpessness of their situation. A 
Jyatwnal League was then formed and a burnino- 
pamphlet called the tU East was issued 

which was written in a style and language which,, 
if employed at the present day, would have surely 
stranded the writer in serious difficulties. Lord 
Ripon fully anticipated the demand when, in his 
famous Resolution of January 1882, he told the 
people that “ local self-government must precede 
national self-government.” Although the first 
Indian National Congress passed no resolution 
directly bearing on the question, the notification 
under which it was called into existence clearly 
stated that one of the objects of the future assem- 
bly was indirectly to form the germ of an Indian 
Parliament which, if properly conducted, will 
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constitute in a few years an unanswerable reply 
to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit 
for any form of representative institution.” And 
Mrs. Annie Besant in her admirable book, How 
India Wrought for Freedom^ has pointedly referred 
to the utterance of the Grand Old Man of India, 
v/hich clearly foreshadowed the coming demand 
of the Indian people for Self-Government. Ever 
since then the idea worked and matured itself 
when, in the brilliant session of the Congress in 
1906, it found an emphatic and unequivocal pro- 
nouncement from the very same patriarch of the 
Indian political world in his trumpet-call for 
Fioaraj^ which has since then stirred the Indian 
mind to its utmost depth to find the true remedy 
which it had so far sought in vain. A generation 
has passed away, but a generation has risen >vhose- 
sole and whole-hearted demand is nothing short 
of Self-Government as the sovereign remedy for 
the present unsatisfactory situation. A cry has, 
however, been raised that we are not yet fit for 
Self-Government. ^ 

Gentlemen, we are roundly charged with revel- 
ling in “ extravagant hopes” and indulging in “un- 
realisable demands.” But we have long refused to 
profit by the very friendly and eminently practical 
suggestions of those whose only claim to be 
regarded as the Statesman or the Englishman con- 
sists in the proud names which they have, like the 
‘‘ bogus medical degrees,” assumed for themselves. 
We do not judge the great British nation by 
specimens of this kind who do no honour to the- 
English name. ... ' 
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Let US recall to-day only a few of the many 
assurances that have been given to India by some 
of the responsible ministers and men who are now 
guiding the destinies of the Empire. 

The Times^ the leading organ of conservative 
opinion in England, has been struck with the un- 
expected demonstration in India and frankly 
admitted that the Indian problem must be hence- 
forth looked at from a different point of view. 
“ On our part,’’ says the great journal, when we 
have settled account with the enemy, India must 
be allowed a more ample place in the councils of 
the Empire.” Both Mr. Montague and Mr. 
Eoberts, as Under- Secretary for India, have from 
time to time expressed themselves in no uncertain 
voice as to the correct lines upon which the 
Indian administration recjuires to be revised and 
modified. Mr. Montague’s honest interpretation of 
Lord Hardinge’s Despatch of August 1911, is well- 
known, while Mr. Eoberts speaking from his place 
in the House of Commons has frankly acknow- 
ledged that with the intellectual classes in India 
this outburst of loyalty is a “ reasoned sentiment 
based upon considerations of enlightened self- 
interest,” and has at the same time asked the 
British public to alter “the angle of vision” in 
their perspective of the Indian problem. Following 
the Times, the of RevieL has, in one oTitf 

latest numbers, fairly admitted that “ India to- 
day occupies a higher place in the Empire than 
ever before and has materially advanced her claims 
towards Self-Government, and it is inevitable that, 
alter the war, her outstanding demands should 
receive the most sympathetic considerations.” 
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We have, the Be view adds, made promises o£ 
Self-Government to Egypt, and it is inconceivable that 
we should deny the same privileges to India. At present 
India is not pressing her claim but patiently awaits her 
just due not as a reward but as a right which her 
conduct has shown her worthy of possessing. 

Lord Haldane, who till recently occupied a com- 
manding position in the Cabinet, said : — 

The Indian soldiers were fighting for the liberties of 
humanity as much as we ourselves. India had given her 
lives and treasures in humanity’s great cause, hence 
things could not be left as they were. We had been 
thrown together in the mighty struggle and bad been 
made to realise our oneness, so producing relations 
between India and England which did not exist before. 
Our victory would be victory for the Empire as a whole 
and could not fail to raise it to a higher level. 

Then at a recent meeting held at Guildhall, at 
the instance of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Asquith, the- 
Premier, and Mr. Bonar Law, the erstwhile leader 
of the Opposition, and both now united in coalition 
ministry, have given a pointed pledge for the re- 
adjustment of India’s position in the councils of 
the Empire after the war is over. But to quote 
the words of Mr. Bonar Law, why the thing 
should not be done “ while the metal was still 
glowing red-hot from the furnace of the war ” and 
the promised rewards of India’s comradeship and 
co-operation should be all relegated to the in- 
definite future and not one of them even sha- 
dowed forth in the present programme of the 
Imperial Government, seems to be inexplicable. 
Quite recently, Lord Chelmsford is reported to 
have said that ‘‘ the war, by giving India an 
opportunity to show its practical importance to 
the Empire, had stirred Indian aspirations for 
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developments politically and economically. It 
would be his endeavour to secure a practical res- 
ponse to this new desire for progress.” His Lord- 
ship is said to have added : — “ My task is to 
guard India from cramping influences of undue 
conservatism equally with unpractical revolution- 
ary tendencies.” 

Now, are these men of less authority, foresight 
and responsibility than the members of the Indian 
bureaucracy or its exponents in the Anglo-Indian 
Press who are ever so loud and positive in 
•denouncing our claims ? Or, are these assurances 
all a hoax intended to delude the Indian mind ? 
We positivel}^ refuse to accept any such view 
which would be a gross calumny on the great 
British nation. We have much greater confidence 
in British statesmanship which may have blun- 
dered in many places but has failed nowhere. 
Gentlemen, we indulge in no gloomy anticipations ; 
but we shudder to contemplate the serious elfect 
which the non-fulfilment of theae pledges is likely 
to produce in the minds of the Indian public. . . 

As loyal subjects of His Majesty, we, of the 
■Congress, deem it our duty to tell all whom it may 
concern not to treat the Indian problem after the 
war as lightly as some irresponsible and mis- 
■chievous critics are evidently disposed to do. 
Already a subdued note of the scrap of paper has 
been raised in certain quarters. The Charter Act 
of 18E3, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and the 
two gracious messages of King Edward VII and 
George V still remain unredeemed, and it would 
be no wise statesmanship to add to the burden of 
•unredeemed pledges. England has been drawn 
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into the vortex of a titanic struggle for the deliver- 
ance of Belgium and Servia. God grant, she may 
come out with her brave Allies completely trium- 
phant in her heroic efforts. She has, however, a 
much greater stake in India, and India has a much 
greater claim to her consideraticin. Let us hope 
she will not fail to he at least as just as she is 
generous. 

After the war is over, a complete readjustment 
of the Empire will have to be made ; all its compo- 
nent parts will have to be co-ordinated and harmo- 
nised with one another and with the parent state. 
India alone cannot be left out of this programme. 
She must be admitted into common and equal 
partnership with colonies on terms of equal 
rights and obligations of the Empire, enjoying 
equal laws and equal rights of British citizenship 
throughout that Empire.*'"* The collar of a Depen- 
dency should be removed from her neck and the 
coronet of an autonomous Self-Governing State 
placed upon her head. What a glorious federation 
it would then be, more glorious than that of the 
Eoman Empire or of any that the world has yet 
— From the Liichnow Co7i.gress Presidential 

Address^ 19 KL 



The Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah 

Is India fit for freedom ? We, who are present- 
here to-day, know full well that from the Indian 
standpoint there can be but one answer. Our 
critics would probably challeng'e our conviction 
Our only reply to them would be to go forward 
and put the matter to the proof. After all, what 
is the test of fitness ? If we turn to history, we 
find that in the past, only such people have been 
declared to have been fit for freedom who fought 
for it and attained it. We are living in different 
times. Peace has its victories. We are fi^^htinf^ 
and can only fight constitutional battles. ° This 
peaceful struggle is not and will not be wanting 
in the quality of vigour and sacrifice, and we are 
determined to convince the British Empire that 
we are fit for the plada of a partner within the 
Empire, and nothing less will satisfy India. 

The first and the foremost question that 
requires to be put at rest is, that the position 
of India in the Empire should be defined in the 
most unequivocal terms. It should be made clear 
by the Government in an authoritative manner 
that Self-Government is not a mere distant goal 
that may be attained at some future indefinite 

time,_but_that Self-Government for India is the 
efimte aim and object of the Government to be 

within a reasonable time. 
That should be the aim and object of the recon- 
structmn and reformation of the present constitu- 
tion of the Government of India, and immediate 
steps should be taken after the War to introduce 
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tile reforms towards that end in view both by the- 
Government and the people. 

Beading the signs of the time it appears that 
the claims of the Overseas Dominions, such as 
Canada, Australia, and even South Africa, viz,^ to- 
allow them a voice in the declaration of war and 
the making of peace and the Imperial Foreign 
policy if they are to bear the responsibilities of 
the Empire cannot well be resisted and it might 
follow that an Imperial Parliament may be con- 
structed and established. England, Scotland and 
Ireland have their separate Parliaments for the- 
purpose of managing their internal and domestic 
afrairs such as the Dominions already have. Sir 
Joseph Ward, addressing the meeting of the 
Insurance Institute at Gresham College only last 
month, said that : — 

In the future recoiistriujtiou of the Empire, there could 
not be any interference with local authority and though 
an Imperial Farliarneut was a long way off, they might 
now work for some effective imperial Council and that 
before an organic Parliament was possible, there must 
be devolution in Britain to pave the way for a federal 
legislature overseas. The Dominions had no right even 
to a minority voice as to whether the nation should go 
to war or what the peace terms should be. 

He quoted Mr. Asquith’s speech at the 1911 
Imperial Conference, in which the Prime Minister- 
stated that ‘‘ an Imperial Parliament scheme 
would impair the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment.” Sir Joseph added: 

Since then, there had been a great evolution of opinion 
on the subject. Mr. Bonar Law had declared as a result 
of the war the time was coming when the Overseas 
Dominions would share in the Government of the Empire 

8 
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with Britain. He hoped that before the war ended, some 
modus vivendi would be established. 

In the political reconstruction, India, the largest 
part of the Empire, cannot possibly be allowed to 
<}ontinue a dependency as an adjunct to England, 
Scotland or Ireland, or to be ruled and governed 
by the Dominions. Hitherto the responsibility, 
the control and the supervision of India has been 
vested in Great Britain. The question naturally 
-arises, what will be the position of India if an 
Imperial Parliament with full representation of 
the Dominions is constituted ? Is India to have 
new and additional masters ? Is India to be 
ruled jointly by England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the Dominions ? Are we to be handed over to 
this Imperial Parliament and to be thus ruled and 
to be governed by the Colonies ? Are we not to 
have a status or locas standi in this Imperial 
Parliament ? I feel sure that 1 am expressing 
the opioioM of the entire educated people of this 
•country that India will never allow herself to be 
relegated to such an intolerable position. Indeed, 
she does not want a change of m.-istej s nor addi- 
tional masters. If an Imperial I^irliarnent, such 
as indicated above, is established, India's right 
should be recognised and her voice in that Im- 
perial Parliament must be fully and properly 
secured and represented by her own sons in the 
Councils of the Empire . — From the Fresid&ntial 
Add^^ess to the Moslem League, 1910. 



The Hon. S^ed Nabi-UIIah 

The All- India Moslem League stands to-day for 
two principal objects, namely, for the safeguard- 
ing of the political position of Mussalmans and for 
co-operation with the other communities for the 
attainment of Self-Government or Home Eule. 

It has given considerable relief to all of us to 
find that the responsible Hindu leaders in all 
parts of India realise the Moslem standpoint and. 
are ready to offer all reasonable guarantees for 
the safety of the Moslem political position. With 
the settlement of this fundamental question in- 
volving the fate of India’s future, nothing else 
should remain in the way of a complete . Hindu- 
Moslem co-operation for the supreme end we both 
have in view. That end, I need hardly say, is 
United India, alive to her destiny and recoiling 
from no toil and sacrifice to rise to the summit of 
her aspiration, i.e,^ to the position of a self- 
governing member of the British Empire. Is 
there a single Mussalman present here to- day, 
nay, is thei*e a single Indian in and outside of 
this hall, born of Indian woman, whose heart fails 
to warm up and whose pulse does not beat faster 
as he gives even a moment’s thought to that 
glorious conception ? If there is such a miser- 
able wretch in existence, he is a freak and a 
monstrosity. For such ideal no effort can be 
spared, no sacrifice can be too great . — From the 
Welcome Address to the Moslem League^ 1016\ 



The HoEo Babii Surendranath Baneoca'*' 

There it a widespread feeling all over 
the Empire that after the war, Self-Gov- 
ernment should he conceded to India, or that, at 
any rate, a deSsvite step should be taken towards 
it. The difference of opinion between Indian 

* The mosti importaot; Resolution passed bv the 
Congress, at Lucknow, in December 3916, was the one 
on “ Self-Goverrument for India.” The terms of the 
Besolutioin were : — 

(«,) That having regard to the fact that the great 
eommunities of Lidia are the inheritors of ancient civili- 
satiors and have shown gx'eafc capacity for government 
and admioiistratiorj, and to th© progress in education and 
public spirit made by them during a century of British 
Kale, and further having regard to the fact that the 
present sjate!:: ©f Government does not satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people and has become uu- 
suited to tlhe ezi&ti'jg conditions and require merits, the 
Congress is of opinion that the time has come when’ His 
Majesty the Ei tig -Emperor should issue a Proclamation 
announcing that it is the aim and intention of the British 
policy to confer Self-Government on India at an early 
date. 

(&) That Congress demands that a definite step 
should be taSieu fcoivards Seif-Government by granting 
the reforms coctaired in the scheme prepared by the All- 
India Congre&r- Coiimiittee its concert n-ith the Reform 
Committee appokitted by the All-India Muslim League. 
(For text of the deSaeme, please see page 57.) 

(c) That, L: the construction of the Empire India 
shall he lifted from the position of a Dependency to 
that of am equaf partner in the Empire with the Self- 
Governing DoEiisrion 3, 

The Reeolutiric: was proposed by the Bon. Babu 
Surendranath Basierjea, seconded by Mrs. Besant anrl 
supported by Mr. Tilak and several otbnrs whose 
speeches are l-.ersk: reproduced. 
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Nationalists and our critics is this ; We say we 
should have Self-Government at once or in the 
immediate future. They say we must pass 
through purgatory on our way heavenwards. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis (cries of ‘ Shame ’) — never 
mind — he is a mail wLo has written several 
books on the subject. He exercises consi- 
derable influence over English public opinion. 
He may or may not be an opponent of Indian 
aspirations, but let me try to meet him on his 

own ground In his book The 

Problem of the Commonwealth/’ be says, “ The 
task of preparing for freedom the races which 
cannot as 3 'et govern themselves is the supreme 
duty of those who can. It is the spiritual end 
for which the Commonwealth exists, and m.aterial 
order is nothing except a means to it.” The 
preparation of the races living within the British 
Empire for Self-Government is, according to 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, a spiritual end for which the 
Commonwealth exists, and it is the sole justifica- 
tion for British rule in this country. Material 
order is a means to that end. All administrative 
measures are subordinated to this spiritual end 
which overshadows every other aim and purpose. 
So far so good ; we are all ixi agTeeoient with 
Mr. Lionel Curtis. But when lie comes to the 
question of Self-Government for India, he cries 
out, ‘ Not yet.’ That is an old cry. He says, 
you cannot have Self-Government now. Why not 
Because you have not got suitable electorates. To 
that my reply is, Had you any electorate.^ in the 
United Kingdom worth the name before the 
Eeforrn Bill of 1832. (Hear, hear.) Is it not 
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notorious that there were those pocket boroughs 
which were openly bought and sold ? And yet no- 
one questioned the competency of the English 
people for Self-Government. Had Japan electo- 
rates suitable or otherwise when the Mikado con- 
ferred parliamentary institutions upon that 
country ?. Had the Philippines any electorates^ 
qualified or otherwise, when the American Be- 
public resolved to concede national independence 
to the people of the Philippines ? The growth 
and development of electorates is part of the 
growth and development of free institutions. 
They are inseparable and linked together. They 
act and react upon each other and strengthen 
each other by their mutual intei’action. 

It is said that we are not fit for Self-Govern- 
ment. We are, forsooth, unfit for self-rule. In 
the morning of the world, when Europe was sunk 
in barbarism, our ancestors had those village 
communities which represent the first beginnings 
of self-government and which survived the viciV 
situdes of time and fortune. We are not fit for 
self-government ! Go back to the days of the Vedie 
Kishis. What do you find ? The king was an elect- 
ed monarch--so says Dr. Pramatha Nath Baneriea 
in his book. And even in the Middle Ages the me- 
mory of an elected sovereign lingers in the institu- 
tions of the land. Analyse the institution of Islam. 
What do you find ? Islamic society and govern- 
ment are saturated with the spirit of democracy • 
and the Caliph, the spiritual head of the Moslern- 
o^igiinally owed his authority, his position 
and dignity to the choice of the Eaithful. There 
IS no community in the world in which the spirit. 
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of equality is more visible and more active than 
that professing the creed of Islam. And yet we 
are told, we Hindus and Mussalmans are not fit 
for Self-Government. When shall we be so fit, 
may I ask ? When will the bureaucracy think 
that we are? (Laughter), And when will that 
be ? Doomsday. (Renewed laughter). There is 
yet another authority which ma}^ give us Self- 
Government. What is that? The Parliament of 
England ? But it takes a long time to move 
Parliament. Sir Henry Fowler said on one 
occasion that every member of the House of 
Commons was a member for India ; what is- 
everybody s business is nobody’s business. We 
have found that from our painful personal ex- 
perience, ^ nobody cares for India. England 
and Englishmen are so deeply concerned in their 
own afiairs, absorbed in their own administration 
and government that they find it impossible to 
pay any attention to India. Who then will 
determine the time when Self-Government is to- 
be conceded to us ? You and I. (Hear, hear, and 

nations by themselves are made. 
(Hear, hear.) Enlist on your behalf all tho 
sympathy you can of Englishmen and English- 
women and of the civilised world j but bear in 
mind you and you alone are the final arbiters of 
the destinies of the Motherland. (Applause.)' 
Cromwell on obe occasion made a memorable 
remark of which I am reminded at the present 
moment. On the eve of the battle of Haseby, 
when a severe thunder storm passed over the 
encampment addressing his troops, he said, 
Heep your powder dry and pray.” Pray by 
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•h 11 means, but keep your powder dry. Don’t 
lose sight of the material resources which .are 
■necessary for success in this world. Spiritual 
■agencies are .% mighty factor but the materi'il 
■resources are not to be despised. The salvation 
of India is to be wrought upon Indian .soil by 
Indian hands, by Indian brains and by Indian 
agency (Applause.) Have by all means the 
sympathies of Engli.shmen and of the civilised 
world, but it is you who will determine the great 
question for yourselves. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know whether I 
have already exhausted your patience. (Cries of 
^ I have a few more remarks to make. 

^ X want Self-Government ? "We 

want Self-Government in the interests of the 
Jtmpire to which we are .so proud to belong. We 
’^nt Self-Government in the interests of the 
•e ciency of the .administration. We want 
belt-Goveriiment for self-protection. And final- 
ly, we want Self-Government for the highest 
^^nds of national e.Nistence, for the mor.al 
and spiritual elevation of our people T 
say we want Self-Government in the ifterests of 
the Empire. Who knows what will happen 20 
years hence ? Who knows what .strife, what 
struggle, what difficulties there may be hidden in 
the womb of the future? Who knows that 
another war more sanguinary and more dev.a.stat- 

than the one which is now desolating Europe 
may not again break out with all it.s attendant 
errors and cast its shadow upon the fortunes of 

toKefn^ Is it not the duty of .statesmanship 
orewarned and to be forearmed, to take 
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the necGSsar}?' measures of precaution against 
:a contingency of this kind ? Who had ever 
dreamt forty years back, after the battle of Sedan, 
that England'and Germany would stand and fight 
with one another ? You talk of the man-power 
■of Germany. But look nearer home. We are as 
multitudinous as the stars of heaven, as count- 
less as the stars of heaven, as countless as the 
•sands of the sea. I say to the rulers of India, 
Rely upon us, trust us, and Germany will quail 
before the man-power yon hold in reserve in 
India. (Hear, hear). Marshman says in his 
history of British. India the grandsons of those 
who fought against Baber became under Akbar 
the governors of his provinces, the captains of 
his armies and the ministers of his councils. Let 
such trust be reposed in us, and England may 
gaze with serenity the mightiest combiiiation 
that may be formed against her Imperial^ sway. 
Self-Government is the cement of the Empire. 
It has knit together the Self-Governing Colonies 
in the bonds of an indissoluble union. It has 
converted hostile Boers into loyal citizens ^ shed- 
ding their blood in suppreswsing a rebellion ^ of 
their own countr3unen against the Empire, which 
has conferred on them the inestimable gift of 
freedom. If Self-Government is conceded to us, 
the same results will follow in this ancient land. 

We want Self-Government for the efficiency of 
the administration Sir Henry Camp- 

bell BannerniJinn has told us that good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-government.^ I 
will go a step further and add that in ^fairly 
progressive communities, seif-governin^pt is the 
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only guarantee for good government. 

Good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment, but self-government is necessary for good 
government, and we claim it for the purpose of 

good government 

We want Self-Government for the purpose of 
self-protection. You might ask— what do you rriecan 
by self-protection ? At the present moment there 
is visible on the hori^son a cloud no bigger than a 
man/s hand, which, I am afraid, unless timely pre- 
cautions are taken is destined to assume formid- 
able proportions and bursting upon us may over- 
whelm us. What is that cloud '? It is the prospect 
of a federal council of the Empire from which we 
are to be excluded and on which there will be 
colonial representatives. The Self-Governing Colo- 
nies are soaked in colour prejudice. From the 
Federal Council of the Empire, they will determine 
the policy .and the principles of Indian admini.s- 
tration. We must put our own house in order 
and have self-rule before this dire catastrophe 
overwhelms us. 

We want Self-Government finally for the highest 
ends of national existence, for the moral and 
spiritual elevation of our people. Political inferio- 
rity involves moral degradation. It is galling to 
our self-respect. The mind and the conscience of 
a free man are not the mind and conscience of a 
slave. A nation of slaves could never have pro- 
duced a Patanjali, a Buddha, or a Valmiki. We- 
want Self-Government in order that we might 
wipe off from our brows the badge of 
political inferiority and uplift our heads- 
among the nations of the earth, so that we may 
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fulfil the great destinies that are in store for 
us under the blessing of Divine Providence. We* 
want Self-Government not only in our own 
interests but lor the sake of humanity at large. 
In the morning of the world, on the banks of the 
Ganges and on the banks of the Jumna, the Yedic- 
Pishis sang those hymns which represent the 
first yearnings of infant humanity towards the 
Divine ideal. In the morning of the world, before 
the Eternal City had been built on the seven hills,, 
we were the spiritual preceptors of mankind. 
Kashi was fiourishing before Babylon. Our past 
takes us back to the dim twilight of history. In 
those days, when the world was sunk in primeval 
barbarism, we were the guides and instructors of 
mankind. Has our mission been fulfilled? It 
has been arrested and will have to be renewed, 
aye, renewed and fulfilled, so that we may rescue- 
humanity from the gross materialism and the 
perverse moral culture which has heaped the- 
battlefields of Europe with the hecatombs of the 
dead. But we must be fully equipped before we 
can adequately discharge this high and exalted 
function. Self-Government is the indispensable 
equipment. These are the ideals, the hopes and 
the aspirations which inspire us in the demand 
for Self-Government, Our work is not political : 
it is moral, it is religious. We are therefore 
irresistible and invincible. 

To-day is a red letter day in our history. Til#- 
day Hindus and Mahomedans and all ranks of the 
National party are united on this platform inspired 
by a common resolve and a common purpose. 
May the memory of this day be embalmed in the- 
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recollections of posterity by the inauguration of 
a new campaign for the attainment of Self- 
Government. It is no use our holding a session 
for three days and then going to sleep for the 
rest of the year. We must resolve in our hearts 
and take a vow, such as we did in connection with 
the Swadeshi movement and enter into a solemn 
league and covenant before God and man, that we 
shall not rest from these labouivs until we have 
secured for ourselves the great and inestimable 
blessing of Self-Government. (Hear, hear, and 
applause). 


.Mrs. Annie Bcsant 

You have just heard the scheme of reforms 
which has been passed by the All- India Congress 
Committee in Conference with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the All-India Muslim 
League. Those reforms are alluded to in the 
second clause, and you will see that they are 
meant for a transition period to be passed as soon 
as possible and to lead up to that change, which 
is to come with the reconstruction of the Emj)ire 
after the War — that change to Self-Go vermnent 
of India on a footing of equality with the Self- 
Governing Dominions, it is to the last clause 
that I propose to ask your attention. The last 
plause says that in the reconstruction of the 
Empire after the War, India shall be lifted from 
the position of a Dependency to that of an equal 
partner in the Empire with the Self-Governing 
Dominions. With regard to that, it is said that 
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you ought not to ©mbarrass the British Grovern- 
merit by raising such a (question as this in the 
middle o£ the ^ar. "We are only following the 
example of the Self-Governing Dominions. We 
are only taking the advice of Mr. Bonar Law, 
who advised the Dominions to strike the iron 
while it was red hot, A-ftei* the reconstruction 
of the Empire, the iron will be cold, and where^. 
I ask, is the blacksmith who allows the red-hot 
iron to cool down before he strikes it to the shape 
and form he wants ? 

We hear at this moment much talk about the 
five nations who are to form a Federated Em- 
pire after the W^ar. Where is India? Oh! She 
is not one of the five. She is a coloured people, 
and coloured people are to have the right of 
domination over them by colourless people 
Coloured people have only the duty of submission. 
(Cries of ‘ Shame.’) But that is not the doctrine 
that this coloured nation at least is willing to 
accept. We are not uncivilised natives of South 
Africa, that we should bow our heads beneath the 
yoke of the fi,ve nations. It is not lack of colour 
that makes clever brains. The Lord Buddha and 
the Christ were coloured men. All the founders 
of religion were coloured men. Have the colour- 
less produced a single founder of religion ? We 
will never bow beneath the yoke of the Colonies, 

We are told not to spread bitterness against 
the Colonies. I think the writer of that has 
begun at the wrong end. Have we excluded the 
Colonies from India, because they could not talk 
or write some language of which they knew 
nothing ? Was it this country or was it Australia 
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ijhat passed that Law ? Have we said that no 
ISTorth American or Canadian should come to 
India unless he comes straight from port to port 
when there is no line of ships that calories straight 
from one to the other, or has Canada made 
that law against the Indian people ? What is this 
talk of bitterness ? Bitterness is caused by the 
Colonies and not by India. Let this advice be 
given to the Colonies and not to India. The 
Indian had no share in the making of that 
feeling. 

Oh ! We are not fit to govern ourselves and 
we are divided ! Are we ? We have shown some 
power of union during the last few years. Our 
Congress was split into half nine years ago. But 
we stand a United Congress to-day. Hindus and 
Muslims had a gulf between them, not in Kashmir 
where a Hindu Prince rules, not in the 
Deccan where a Muslim Prince is the Sovereign, 
but only in the British Baj, and that gulf has 
been bridged by Muslims and Hindus themselves, 
and we have linked our hands in love, in trust, 
in mutual forbearance, in mutual respect, and we 
stand to-day a united nation that nothing shall 
hereafter break asunder. 

Oh ! you are not fit for Self-Government. You 
are ignorant. Who has the »» right to cast that 
reproach at the masses of our people ? It was the 
late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale who tried to 
win free and compulsory education cautiously, 
carefully, step by step, for he was not an impati“ 
ent idealist in the world, however much his heart 
went with impatient idealism. An Indian tried to 
educate liis brethi’en but who is it that denied it ? 
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It was the Imperial Council with its perpetual 
majority of officials. Does it then lie in the 
^nouths of Duglishmen to reproach us with 
ignorance when the Government would not 

educate our people and would not help us to 
doit. ^ ^ 

Then they say : “ You cannot help yourselves,” 
Did we pass the Arms Act ? Did we take away 
weapons from the hands of our people ? Since 
1878j there has been no pure-blooded Indian, 
whether Hindu or IVlmsalman, who could possess 
ai ms without a licence, to the gaining of which 
all sorts of difficulties are attached. Is it India’s 
fault that it is undefended ? Ifor thirty years the 
Congress has asked for the repeal of the Arms 
Act and for permission to volunteer and to open 
Military Colleges, and those who have treated 
every demand with contempt, say that we are not 
lit to govern ourselves, because we cannot defend 
ourselves. It is only Home Dale that will enable 
us to defend ourselves. Until we have Home 
Buie, we Cannot be armed as we should be. 

Oh ! it is Said there are divisions among you. 
There are none in England! (Laughter). Before 
the Great War in 1914, which saved the Empire, 
the United Kingdom was on the brink of Civil 
War. Was England then unfit for Self-Govern- 
ment ? How far was England educated when the 
Befoim Bill of 1832 was passed? Has England 
always been so quiet under difficulties? In 1913, 
were there ^ no strikes paralysing railway traffic 
and threatening London with starvation, because 
of the lack of transport, as all men engaged in 
transport work were on strike, and yefe England is 
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fit for Self-Goverrment, and jon, quiet and 
industrious, are not ? 

As regards the objection, that educated Indians 
are in a minority : the educated of every coiintrv 
are in a minority, but they are not in so small a 
minority as the God-given Eulers of to-day. The 
educated minority kfiow the people, and the 
English do not. People come here to learn about 
the Indian Kation. They live in Government 
camps, and they go about with Government 
officers. They make friends of those who have 
slandered India. Is that the way to learn what 
Indians think ? What idea can they get of the 
village life when they see it under such circum-' 
stances. 

Then we are told that we are injuring the pres- 
tige of the British Nation, and the Press Act is 
brought down to silence criticism. Have you for- 
gotten that one of the Panjabi papers that des- 
cribed the condition of London was held to have 
excited hatred and contempt against His Ma.jesty\s 
British subjects, and the security of that paper 
was forfeited ? Sir James Meston may think my 
language emphatic, I am afraid, but we Wnt 
emphasis in order to make both our rulers and 
people understand the intolerable condition of 
things under which India is living to-day. 

India has still love for England. India does not 
want to break the British connection, but the 
England she loves is not the steel-fx*amed 
England of the Press Act, the Defence of India 
Act, the Seditious Meetings Act and the Cnminal 
Law Amendment Act, and all those horrible 
enactments of 1818 and 1827, It is not the 
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England of those things that we love ; it is the 
England of Cromwell, of Hampden and Pjm, of 
Milton and Shelley. It is the England that shel- 
tered the threatened life of Mazzini, the England 
that welcomed Garibaldi by thousands in her 
streets as the liberator of Italy, the England that 
has been sheltering every political refugee, it is 
that England that we love. That is the England 
that, despite everything else, we still believe in, 
but she is ignorant and blinded by the people who 
come here on superficial knowledge and confirm 
her in her blunders instead of enlightening her. 

England is fighting for her life, and has called 
India to help her with as much as India is able to 
give. Oh ! India would have given so much more,, 
so many more men, so many more volunteers in 
order to help England in the day of her need. 
But England at her peril calls on Indian soldiers 
to fight for the liberty of Belgium and the sacred- 
ness of treaties, and then sends those soldiers back 
home to find their people still in bondage and 
treaties disregarded, torn in pieces and thrown 
aside. That which England fights for in Europe 
she must admit here. There is only one thing 
which makes a ISTation fit for freedom, and that is 
the heart to aspire after it, and the will which is 
determined to have it. England will not give you 
freedom, no Nation has ever been given freedom, 
but England will pass an Act of Parliament 
establishing freedom when she realises that you 
are in earnest, that you are tired of being played 
with, that you are determined to be free, and 
India's loyalty rests on a belief in the old England 
and not in the English bureaucracy, and her 
9 
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loyalty is the reasoned loyalty of freeinen ; she 
has asked for her place in the Empire, and until 
that is granted, there will be danger in the path 
of progress. 


Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak 

When Dadabhai Naoroji declared that “Swarai” 
should be our goal, its name was, Swaraj later 
on, it came to be known as Self-Government and 
Constitutional Eeform, and we, Kationalists, style 
it Horne Rule. It is all the same in three different 
names. There is the objection raised that 
-Swaraj ” has a bad odour L India and » Home 
Rule had a bad odour in England, and hence 
we ought to call it Constitutional Reform. 

I do not care to call it by any name. I do 
not mind the name, but I believe you have 
hardly realised the impoi'tanne and character of ' 
that scheme of reform, i.et me tell voii that it 
IS far more liberal than the Irish Home Rule 
Bill, and then you can undi^rsliand what possibi- 
-hties It carries with it. It may not be complete 
Home^Rule, but it is more than a beginnin'’- of it 
It may not be complete Self-Government, but it is 
a,i better than^ Local Self-Government. It mav 
not be “ Swa,raj ” in the wider sense of the word 
but it IS far better than “Swadeshi ” and “ Boy- 
cott.” It is, in fact, a synthesis of all the Con- 
,gress resolutions passed during the last 30 year. s 
a synthesis that will help us all to proceed to 
work in a definite and responsible manner We 
#3annot_now aflford to spend our energy on all the 
resolutions on the Public Services, the Arms Act 
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and sundry others. All is comprehended and 
included within this one resolution. 

I would ask every one of you to try to carry 
out this one resolution with all your effort, might, 
and enthusiasm and everything that you can com- 
mand ; your intelligence, money, enthusiasm, all 
must now be devoted for carrying out this scheme 
of reform. Do not think it is an easy task. 
Nothing can be gained by passing resolutions on 
this platform by the simple union of the two 
races, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and 
the two parties, the Moderates and the Nationa- 
lihtto. JChe union is intended to create a certain 
power and energy amongst us, and unless that 
power and energy are exercised, you cannot hope 
to succeed, so great are the obstacles in your way. 
You must now prepare to fight out the scheme. 
In short, I do not care if the sessions of the Con- 
gress are held no longer. I believe it has done 
its work as a deliberative body. The next part is 
the Executive and that will be placed before you 
afterwards. 

When “ Swaraj ” was declared to be our goal, 
it was a question whether it was a legal goal. 
The Calcutta High Court held it was a legal goal 
a year afterwards. Then it was a question whe- 
ther it was legal. Finally, it was decided that it 
must be carried out, and expressed in such words 
as would not cast any slur on the bureaucracy 
which was the master at the time. That, too, 
has been decided judicially, that you can make 
any criticism in order to further your objects and 
justify your demand, and that it comes within 
the bounds of law. So, the goal of “ Swaraj 
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is declared legal, and here you have a specific 
scheme of “ Swara j ” passed by the united com- 
munities of the Hindus and Muhammadans. 
All the thorns in your way have been removed.' 
It wijl be your own fault if you do not succeed in 
attaining what is now described in this scheme 
This is a very serious responsibility. Do not 
shirk it but work for it. 

The days of -wonders are gone. You cannot 
feed no\ir 100,000 people on a few crumbs of bread 
as you did in Jesus’ day. The attaining of this 
object cannot be achieved by the -wonders of 
Hea-ven. Ilou have to do it. These are days of 
work and incessant labour, and I hope that, with 
the help of Providence, you will find that energy 
and those resources which are required for carry- 
ing out that scheme. I hope that by the end of 
1917, when I expect that the War will be closed 
or a.t least in 1918, we shall meet at some place in 

up the banner 

01 belf-Ivule. 



Sir Dinshaw Petit 

I. have taken upon myself to answer the com- 
mand of our leaders to address you, lest my 
refusal should be construed into some sort of 
apathy on the part of the community, to which J 
belong, towards the just, the righteous aspirations 
of the people of this country. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt as to what could be the^ views 
of the community which has produced a Dadabhai 
Naoroji and a Pherozeshah Mehta. It is said by 
those, who do not like the advancement of the 
people of this country towards the attainment of 
Home Pule, that the Parsees under the British 
Government have been enjoying too many high 
offices and high posts, that they do not know what 
they would gain by casting in their lot with the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in making this 
demand. Do not for a moment think that the 
Parsees, when they are under the Government of 
Home Rule, will in any way suffer in that direc- 
tion, but, admitting for argument’s sake for a 
moment that they did, would it be right and 
sensible to expect that for the benefit of a few 
thousand Parsees, 320 millions of people should 
be denied their birthright and their privilege ? 
It is always said that the Parsees are the most 
loyal community in India. They ai^e second to 
none in their loyalty to the Crown, and, there- 
fore, it is because they are loyal, they support 
this movement, because everybody must feel 
that there is nothing which would contribute 
more towards the permanency of the British 
connection in India than Home Rule under 
British guidance. 



Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 

Self-Government, pure and simple, is the 
resolution to which our leaders have spoken, 
to which you have already given your accept- 
ance. It is the first article of the Congress 
it is the first article of J ndian Nationality ; it 
is the first article of every self-respecting nation, 
every civilised nation in humanity. It is the 
first article of every man and woman who feels 
within himself or herself the call of the Divine. 
It is the first article of every yogi, of every gnani 
and, of eveiy because Self-Go'vernment is 

the pith and foundation, not only of the life 
temporal, but also of the life spiritual. Yesterda.y 
you passed a resolution from the chair, avowing 
sincerely and honestly your allegiance to the 
British connection. It seems to me that the 
resolution to-d.y follows as a necessary corollary 
to that resolution of yesterday, because the only 
condition upon which British connection with 
India can be perpetuated is the realisation of the 
resolution tha.t has been placed before you to-day*. 
This resolution divides itself into three parts. The 
first part demands that there must be a Royal 
Proclamation. Why do you demand a proclama- 
tion ? I do not know that.. I will tell you why 
I demand it. I know there is deep despair upon 
the face of India at the present time. I have 
talked to the young. I have met old men of my 
ap and men older than myself, and the one thing 

to me is, 

^ What is the good of it ?” Deep despair and 
despondency sit upon the face of India at the 
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present time, but not in me. I believe we have a 
future. I am fully assured that you and I shall 
be and shall live in our own country, just as every 
oiiher civilised people in the world are living in 
their own country. I have no doubt about the 
future. I see clearly, as I see the grey beard of 
the President from here, that Self-Government for 
India is absolutely assured, but my people do not 
believe it ; the old men do not believe it. They 
say, “ What is the good ? Let us die in peace.” 
The young men do not believe in it. “ What is 
the good ? Let us earn money and leave a 
generation behind us,” and the middle-aged 
gentlemen say the same. 

We want a message of practical hope, a message 
of objective hope, and, therefore, we want this 
message from the British Crown and the British 
Parliament to tell us that we shall live in our 
own country as other people live in their own 
country ; but that will not do. We have had de- 
clarations, and we have been disabused of being 
taken in by politicians' words. We want some- 
thing substantial and a substantial assurance that 
this declaration will not go the way of similar 
declarations in the past. We want the reform 
scheme placed before the Congress, prepared by 
the Congress and the Muslim League, to be- 
im mediately put into action. That is the second,, 
but that is not all. You are talking of the re- 
construction of the Empire, but I want to know 
what this Empire is without India. Is there a 
British Empire without India ? They talk of man 
power, the total man power of the British Empire, 
all told of the age from 15 to 35, is something 
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like 11 crores, and crores of that man power 
consists of white humanity and crores tif 
brown and black humanity. What is the British 
Empire, then, in man-power if you leave out tiie 
91 crores, the youth^ the muscle, of India? Ydu 
talk of brain power.^ Where is the brain power 
of the Empire ? As it is, we have no opportunity 
for the exercise of our brains for the application 
of our intellect, to the solution of the larger 
world problems of the day. We have no plaee'^in 
Ihe councils of the statesmen. If we had, we 
might have proved our power as we have already 
proved it in the Bar, on the Bench, in every 
walk of life. Where we have had an opportunity, 
we have proved that the Indian brain is rot a 
•negligible quality in the Empire. Why have we 
•only one J. C. Bose, only one P. C. Bay, only 
one Professor Paranjpye ? Not for want of brain- 
power, but for want of opportunities to realise to 
the full extent the brain power of our nation. 
Give us that opportunity, or rather remove the 
obstacles from it, and we shall take the opportu- 
nity and utilise them ourselves to their fullest 
•extent, and therefore we say that we want this. 

The third thing is about the reconstruction of 
the Empire. We say impossible, Sir, if India is 
left out ; worse than impossible ; it will be the 
death of Indian national aspirations on the one 
•side and the death of imperial ambitions on the 
other if India is left out in the construction of 
■the Empire. Thirty years ago it might have 
been conceivable to leave India out of the 
Imperial family. To keep India as a helot, as 
•drawers of water and hewers of wood to-day with 
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this new awakened national consciousness, this 
•sensitive patriotism, throbbing through the heart 
of the old and young, the thing is unthinkable, 
inconceivable, dangerous, fatal to the permanence 
of the British connection. Therefore, we say 
that these three parts of the resolutions should 
have not only your acceptance, but should com- 
mand the serious attention of the round table 
and the square table and every table on earth. 


The Hon. Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru 

If I was asked to sum up our demand in one 
word, I would say unhesitatingly that what we 
want is not so much of reforms as the power to 
reform ourselves. Kef or ms in driblets, in instal- 
ments, we have had in the past, and we may ex- 
pect to have them in the future, but they will not 
satisfy the rising and growing aspirations of our 
countrymen now. Self-respect alone demands 
that,like other self-respecting nations of the world, 
we should be allowed a free hand to work out our 
own destiny and that we should not be treated as 
perpetual schoolboys in politics. (Hear, hear.) 

* • • • • . . . 

It has been said by a distinguished writer, 
whose name has come up before you during the 
last two days, that the real cement of the 
Empire is devotion to the Empire. Granted. 
In this land of spirituality we do not 
want a Westerner to teach us a lesson in devotion. 
(Hear, hear.) But may I be permitted to ask 
whether it is possible for any human being to be 
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devoted when there is no response to that devo- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Devoted to England we have 
been in the past, devoted to England we shall be 
in the future. But if by devotion to the Empire 
is meant that we should be devoted to the Colonies 
then I, for one, will have no hesitation in saying that 
India will refuse to allow the Colonies to rule over 
her. Let us net mince matters over this. Let 
us be plain and outspoken. To England we have 
been devoted, we are and we shall be, but India 
will not be so shortsighted and so foolish as to 
allow the Colonies to have a finger in her pie. 

Gentlemen, the next point that has been urged 
against us is, that we have not got the capacity to 
rule ourselves. When was the discovery made, 
may I ask? XJntil at least 60 or 70 years ago 
before England took over directly the control of 
afflurs in India into her hands who were ruling 
us ? We ourselves. Is it really intended to be 
said that during the last 60 or 7*0 years since the 
control of aJSfairs in India has passed into England's 
hands, that we have lost all capacity ? If the 
answer is ‘yea,’ 1 say the discredit is to those who 
have deprived us of the capacity, i venture to 
submit with all respect and with all sincerity that 
we have not lost the capacity for Self-Governmenn. 
Witness the Native States of Hyderabad, Baroda, 
and Mysore. Who is ruling them? Our own 
,countrymen. It really comes to this, that so far 
as the power of initiative is concerned, so far as 
the scope for talent is concerned, that is denied to 
us here, and it is not denied to the people in the 
states like Hyderabad, Baroda and Mysore. Gen-^ 
tlemen, assuming that we have lost sondething of 
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the capacity, how are we going_ to recover _ that 
capacity ? By being denied admission to the inner 
circles of the Government or by being allowed to 
commit mistakes and to learn thereby . The 

answer is obvious. t.- a* 

Now, gentlemen, there is one more ^ objection 
which I wish to notice and then I will retire. It has 
been said by that very writer Mr. Curtis, that the 
one great and supreme objection to self-governmen 
being conferred just now on this country is that 
• we have not got sufficiently large electorates. 
And I may tell you in confidence that I was told 
personally that if we could show to England that 
one-fifth of the population possessed sufficient 
political capacity, then they would not object to 
our getting self-government. Now,^ gentlemen, 
you have got 315 million people in this country— 
I am very poor in arithmetic — I believe one- fifth 
of that comes to 63 million. And at the rate of 
progress we have been making in the matter o 
primary education, I should think it would take 
us 400 or 500 years before we get political capa- 
city. (Laughter.) I know, gentlemen, that 
India is always famous for patience. But the 
time has come now for us to say definitely and 
without equivocation that self-government is no 
longer to us a far-off adorable dream, that . we 
want to achieve it as soon as possible by all 
constitutional means open to us without mincing 
matters and without equivocating on that point. 
Let it not be held to us as an ideal to be reached 
within 100 years or 200 years. Of course 
patience is a great virtue, but, gentlemen, out- 
spokenness too if, I may be permitted to say so,. 
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■IS sometimes a greater virtue. Let us not ■ 
ourselves, let us not be deceived by otbSbv « ® 
ingthat we are going to be contLt 
small driblets of reforms. The time for that h** 
gone by. The time has come 4en 
should call upon its statesmen to exercise 

--eise ss 

fuwlf a^d feeSpo^H^r tS^^f 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

MuslinT Lergu^*^ WettLd^ u^Ld^^’Ct °u ’f d 

shall withbnl/l / y of Oolonzal domination 
snail witjahold from us our rio-bt« i ’ 

ges, withhold from us the ifberties that^^^ 

destes^ o^ achieving tJ; 

yourhanfs Tl, ^“^1 issues are ir 

the millions ^of^T ’^^'^thnght of freedom if 

»y, “ Ours is S'd.TTor'* 

it : we take if • xmt-, ^ ® ^ \ ^eeaom , we claim 

right of humanity.” CenTuries h4\° f 
old divisions areLaled old 4unl^°“® 
instead of buildinv n,’ ° "“I® 5 

^nd divicin^ ^ s. ^ regeneration on hatred 

•national future on thf 

tion of We ^nd ™Pe>'j®liable founda- 

lon ot love and dnited service. Each of us has 
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gained that living consciousness, that it is united 
service for the Motherland that constitutes the- 
supremest hope of to-morrow. There is no one so 
mean, so weak, so selfish, as not to think that in 
the service of the Motherland, his joy is greater 
than all personal joys ; in suffering for her 
comes the supremest consolation in our personal 
sorrow, and in her worship is the absolution of 
sill. To live for her is the most victorious triumph 
of life ; to die for her is to achieve the priceless 
crown of immortality. Let us then offer our lives 
unanimously as a tribute at the feet of the 
Motherland ; for as the great Prophet of Islam, 
savs, Under the feet of the Mother lies Paradise. 


Mr. Joseph Baptista 

The task before us is to rescue India 
from her present plight and place her on 
a pedestal upon which we can look with pride- 
'and pleasure. "What is the present plight of 
India ? Is there anyone who is satisfied 
with the present position of India ? Go out- 
side British India. India is a mere political 
cipher in the political world. Nobody cares a 
fig for her and nobody thinks of her. Is that a 
proper position for 300 millions of people to 
occupy in this Empire ? Within the Empire 
what do you find ? Go to the Colonies, the curse 
of colour. In the South African War, Indians 
stood by Englishmen and fought beside and shed . 
their blood for them. What is the reward ? Ex- 
clusion from the country or confinement in isolated- 
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places, subjected to regulations so odious that it 
makes our blood boil. Such is the reward and 
such is the gratitude of a civilised and ' Christian 
■country. Coming home, what do you find ? The 
curse of distrust, distrust everywhere, excluded 
from the army, as you know, excluded from the 
use of arms by the Arms Act on account of dis- 
trust and thereby emasculated, subjected to the 
Press laws and God knows, to what other laws 
as Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said. Apart from 
that what do you find with a fauna and flora 
which can produce everything to minister to the 
comforts of all people and with men who are skil- 
ful in production ? You have 50 to 60 millions 
of people pledged to starvation from day to day. 
"(Cries of Shame. Is this the structure of the 
Empire with which you are satisfied ? Anglo- 
Indian architects have had a free hand for the 
last 150 years, and this is the Empire they have 
produced. I ask you, is there any man with 
sense or ' sensibility that can look upon this and 
say that this is a proper thing for us ? Can 
anyone say that this is a mansion befitting the an- 
cient civilisation and the latent potentialities of 
the country ? Is this not a glorified chawl? This 
is due not to the men that administer, 
but entirely to the system under which it is' 
administered. There cannot be the slightest 
dofibt that no improvement is possible unless the 
centralised system is done away with. At the 
present moment what are we ? We are under a 
•centralised system of government ,in India, which 
is after all a mere administrative i department of 
government in England and no more. 



Mr. Jchangir B. Petit 

The proposition before you obtains the quin- 
tessence of the desires and demands of the Indian 
nation, passed year after year at different sessions 
•of the Indian National Congress. I have no 
faith in the so-called change of angle of vision. If 
the Indian nation is determined to have what is 
embodied in this resolution, the only way to get 
it is to show’ to the Government that the popula- 
tion of this great country is determined at all 
costs to have it. What is it that secured for 
South Africa immediately after its annexation its 
independence and self-government ? What is it 
that secured for the other Colonies their independ- 
ence and self-government ? By making adminis- 
tration impossible they obtained self-govern- 
ment. Once you declared your determination in 
unmistakable terms. Home Kule or Self-Govern- 
ment will not be delayed or withheld from you 
one day longer. 


The Hoa. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 

From the day of the birth of the Congress, the 
demand for control over our own affairs, the 
demand for Self-Government has been the most 
important, the most vital and essential demand 
of the Congress. When you sent deputations to 
England of men going from the Congress, the 
main thing which they had to represent, on which 
they had to elicit the help of the British people, 
was that, as we were British subjects, we ought 
to be given all the rights of British citizenship. 
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Equality with the self-governing parts of the 
Empire has been our demand from the first. In 
the beginning as we had to make a beginnings 
we had to ask for the introduction of the principle 
of representation and election in our Legislative 
Councils and for the expansion of their rights 
and the enlargement of their numbers. Nobody 
deluded himself with the belief that a few members 
or even a large number of members added to the 
Councils, and some expansion of their functions 
was the goal of our aspirations. That was only 
the first step of the ladder which we had to* 
mount. There were immense difficulties in attain- 
ing to that extent. You know what difficulties 
were raised in 1890 and ’91 for granting that 
modicum of representation which was subsequently 
granted in 1892, but that was, as I said, the very 
first step which had to be taken. During all the 
years which followed, we had to reiterate our 
demands : we had to ask for further expansions 
of the Councils and further extensions of the 
principle of representation and election. Then 
came what are called the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
which gave us our existing Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Councils, but even in regard to that, we 
were careful to mention that this is only the next 
step which has to be taken, and very soon after 
this, further steps will have to be taken. Gentle- 
men, in the case of individuals and of nations, 
every individual and every nation has to pass 
through three stages. The first is the stage of 
self-consciousness or self-realisation. We had, 
first of all, to focus our self-consciousness, our 
consciousness as a nation, and it was for that pur- 
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pose that the Indian National Congress was called 
into existence. After that, we had to assert our- 
selves ; we had to say what we are and what we 
have to be, and after that, as in the case of indi- 
viduals, comes the further stage of self-control^, 
in the case of nations there is the further stage 
of self-government. No self-respecting nation 
can carry on its existence properly unless it is 
able to control its destinies to be the arbiter of 
its own fate, and it is that for which we are now 
making a more articulate, a more practical, a more 
detailed demand. We were asking for Self- 
Government ; we were called upon to state what 
it is we wanted ; we were told : “ There are all 
these differences amongst you. Even amongst you. 
Hindus, you are not united, and between you and 
the Mahomedans is an impassable gulf.” Well,, 
gentlemen, this Congress has demonstrated to 
the world, to all our critics, that there is 
absolutely no difference of opinion amongst either 
the two large communities or amongst any 
sections of the Eeform Party in India. (Hear,, 
hear.) Now, this proposition, in its first para- 
graph, asks you to place before the Government 
our demand, to carry to the Crown our request 
that His Majesty will be pleased to issue a pro- 
clamation assuring to the people of India that 
they are entitled to have Self-Government given 
to them at a very early period. (Hear, hear.) That 
is the first paragraph. In the second paragraph, we 
put before them reforms which should be carried 
out immediately, in regard to which there could 
^6 difference of opinion, because they are only 
legitimate extensions of the principles which have 
10 
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been adopted. They asked ns for definite schemes, 
and a definite scheme has been put forward. They 
asked : What will the Mahomedans say to this ?’' 

Here, the representative body of the Maho- 
medans and the Congress Committee have sat 
together, and they have brought out a scheme to 
which both parties are equally pledged. This is 
then our reply to our critics about introducing a 
practical scheme. 

Then we come to the third part which is most 
vital and important at this time. That is this, ' 
that India refuses to be placed on a footing of 
inferiority to any other part of the Empire. 

We say, “ as we are an important section, as 
India is the most glorious jewel in the British 
Orown, India ought to have a place adequate to 
her past, adequate to her present, and of equal 
position in the future.’’ This is what we ask in 
the third : We refuse to be dominated by any 
section of any portion of the so-called Self- 
-Ooverning Colonies or self-governing portions of 
the Empire, (Hear, hear.) We say that without 
India, the British Empire will be of very little 
importance, and in consonance with that import- 
■ance should be the recognition accorded to us. 



Diwan Bahadur L A. Govindaraghava Aiyar 

I propose to consider a few objections that are 
urged to the grant of Self-Government or any 
measure of it to the Indian people. Gentlemen, 
we are taunted with being a coloured people and 
as such unfit for representative institutions, I 
would ask which is the greater evil, to have a 
coloured skin or to have a coloured vision. (Hear, 
hear.) I am not ashamed to own that we possess 
coloured skins. We can, however, honestly say 
that so far as our vision goes, it is altogether 
unclouded and clear. After all, gentlemen, it was 
in the just dispensation of Providence that we are 
a coloured people. If we were otherwise, colourless 
as Mrs. Besant has said, the effect of that would 
have been that we should have been where our 
critics are, elbowing them out and making it ' 
difficult for them to be there. (Laughter.) After 
all, gentlemen, is it a fact that the coloured skin 
unfits for representative institutions ? In this 
connection you will notice that the Lulu, the 
Hottentot, the Kaffir, the Kegro, the Australian 
the Hindu, the Mussalman and the Parsee are all 
to be in one lump, and they are all coloured people. 
Absolutely no attention is paid to their civilisa- 
tion, to their culture, and to their inherited 
equipment. Gentlemen, what are the facts. You 
find that even a responsible writer like Jeannefiot 
says, that the Negroes were able to develop Self- 
Government in 50 years to the extent that the 
white were able to do in the course of five or six 
centuries. You find that the Philippine Islands 
although they came under the domination of 
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people who are prepared to trust them with Self- 
Government in two decades they are found fit 
and can it be said of us with the past history 
that we possess on which many previous speakers 
have expatiated, can it be said of us that we are 
so dead to all the necessary requii*ements of 
democratic institutions that self-government with 
us' must mean failure. The experiment which 
has been allowed to be made, the experiment 
which has been in operation in the ISTative States 
has proved an unqualified success, and after all 
when you realise that good government can never 
be better than Self-Government itself, there ought 
to be no reason whatever why the measure of 
Self-Government that we ask for should be denied 
to us. ^ ^ Gentlemen, 

it is also stated that there is illiteracy among the 
people. Now before Lord Durham recommended 
a scheme for self-government in Canada, he found 
that a great proportion of the teachers can neither 
read nor write. If in these circumstances you can 
find a nation fit for self-government, we do not 
stand in the same predicament of whom whatever 
else can foe said, it cannot be said that our teachers 
know neither to read nor write ; can it be said of 
us that on account of illiteracy we are unable to 
have self-government? Then, gentlemen, it is 
stated that there is the war of masses and classes, 
that the interests of the educated community are 
opposed to the interests of the masses so that 
the educated community cannot be trusted to 
take care of the masses. Now with respect to 
this again who ha\^e been the best friends of the 
masses ? That we are in a position to realise 
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their needs cannot be denied. "Who is it that ask 
for compulsory education ? It is the educated 
classes. Who were the friends of the co-operative 
movement ? It is the educated classes. , Can we 
think of two levers more powerful to uplift the 
masses than universal compulsory education and 
the spread of co-operative movement among the 
people. Gentlemen, there is only one word more 
I wish to say and I shall be done. Dr. Sapru 
has told us how we look upon the Dorninions 
participating in the control of our affairs. ^ I 
unit© my fosblG voics to tho emphatic expression 
that we made our sbrong and resolute determi- 
nation not to allow the Dominions to take part in 
any concerns in which we might be involved, by 
every means in our power that can be open to us 
so long as they continue to be what they are. 



The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N Sarma 
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rajadiraj, Sultan or Eoaperor is the British 
Imperial Majesty. Our autonomous States are> 
the ^Tative States of India and the provincial gov- 
ernments which we create under our scheme 
with self-governing powers. The central autho- 
rity is the Government of India, and the Viceroy 
is the deputy of the Maharajadiraj. The central 
authority is armed exactl 7 as the old Emperors- 
were armed with a council of elders. They are 
given by our scheme advisedly vast powers over 
the military and over the national army, which 
has to be created under our scheme. Gentlemen,, 
have we weakened the British power ? If the- 
Resident of a jtTative , State with the British 
power at his back can keep government going, 
cannot our Governors with two Executive Coun- 
■ cillors, nominees of his, with the British power at 
his back, rule a Province? We have provided for 
democratic institutions. The Allies say that they 
are now engaged in crushing Prussian military 
despotism, that the future safety of mankind lie:- in 
the increase of democratic institutions and we have 
provided for them. Gentlemen, we have not- 
weakened the British power in any the slightest 
degree. We have not lost the capacity. Then comes 
the question, are there not various insuperable 
difficulties in our way, are there not barriers?’ 
They existed in the past, they existed last year 
in Switzerland and yet there is no difficulty. 
The religious difficulty is the same. Then I come- 
to the educational test. I^ow remember, gentle- 
men, that the number of literate people in India 
IS 18 millions, nearly the same as the total niale- 
population of England, and are we to be told that 
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■with this literate population we cannot find enough 
men to rule this country when only an infinite- 
simal fraction thereof are able to govern India 
in the best interests of India ? Our universities 
are turning out graduates nearly as numerous as 
the British universities. Then comes the ques- 
tion : if we are not educationally backward, what 
IS It that stands in the way ? The colour bar. I 
hope that the Government will not repeat the 
supposed mistake and land the Empire in disaster 
The true difficulty seems to be that a fear is felt 
that in a federal commonwealth, India might in a 
short space of time become the paramount power. 
That is the real difficulty. But sufficient safe- 
pards may be provided and the day is far ofi‘ 
because it is only in proportion to the contribu- 
tion to national defences that any State can have 
representation. We are economically poor and 
we cannot, therefore, contribute much, and conse- 
quently we shall take a place superior to that of 
the Colonies but inferior to that of England, and 
there is no very great danger that we will be 
able to swamp the rest of the Empire in the 
councils of the country .— the speech delivered 
m the LiLcJmow Oongresp^ held in 1916 » 



The Hon. Mr. Abdul RasuP 

It is known that England is the most freedom- 
loving country in the world. It was pointed out 
in another ph^ce how all political refugees of 
Europe found shelter in England. When Eng- 
land along with other powers advocated the cause 
of freedom, did England think that India was not 
as educated as some of the other countries follow- 
ing ? Most of 3^ou know that England along with 
other powers advocated Self-Government for the 
Balkan States, The people of India are better 
educated than the people of the Balkan States. 
Are we less educated and advanced than what 
Japan was fifty years ago ? When Self-Govern- 
ment was granted to the people of Japan, we find 
that even the negroes in Siberia have Self-Govern- 
ment. The wording of our resolution is most 
moderate, and reforms that we now ask for are 
only steps to a further measure of Self-Govern- 
ment. That is our goal. I hope the Government 
will not consider our demands extravagant. It 
has been stated in some papers that , after the 
War, the Colonies would have a large share in the 
administration of India. I do not know if that 
is correct or not. We. have been ruled by the 

* Speech in moving the following Besolufcion at the 
Muslim League. 1916 : — “ The All-India Muslim League, 
while adopting the scheme of reforms prepared by the 
Beform Committee of the League and approved by its 
Council, submits it in conjunction with the Indian 
National Congress to Government for its introduction 
after the War as a first necessary step towards the 
establishment of complete Self-Government in India.’* 
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English people, but certainly we shall object to be 
ruled by the Civilians who come from the Colonies 
which do not treat our people in a way that they 
ought to, having regard to the fact that the 
Indians, South Africans, Australians, etc., are all 
subjects of the same sovereign. We know what 
our people want better than the Civilians who 
come from South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and England. I do not mean any disparagement 
to the members of the Indian Civil Service when 
I say that in 95 cases out of 100, they do not 
understand our languages. There is a great deal 
of misunderstanding about this question of Home 
Rule or Self-Government. Our rulers and Anglo- 
Indian editors of papers say that our object is to 
drive the' English out of India. It is not the 
intention either of the Hindus or the Mussalmans 
to drive the English out of India. If it is to be 
a settled fact, that the Colonies are to have con- 
trol over our afiairs, we must insist on having our 
share in the control of the affairs of the Empire. 

^ Sff 

After the Boer War, the British statesmeri 
granted Self-Government to South Africa. When 
we are shedding blood in the cause of the British 
Empire, are we to be debarred from having that 
measure of Self-Government which Boers who 
were enemies of Britain, have attained within a 
few years of the annexation of South Africa? 



The Hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan 

It is the greatest compliment to Great 
Britain that within a century of her rule* 
India considers herself advanced enough to claim 
the boon of Self-Government. If the British 
nation after all that she claims to have done for 
India does not consider her fit for this privilege^ 
she deliberately undervalues her own capacity of 
elevating nations whose fate it is to be under her* 
rule. Great Britain has been, deservedly or un- 
deservedly, credited with the possession of a 
genius for benevolent governance of alien races 
for their greatest good. In tjiis art of govern- 
ment she claims to have succeeded to a phenomi- 
nal extent. !None can bear better witness to- 
this claim than the nations that have borne the 
brunt of the experiment. This world war has 
put all the nations on the face of the globe on 
their mettle and every one has to give an account 
of her charge at the bar of the world^s judgment. 
The affairs of all nations are being subjected to the 
fierce searchlight of scrutiny both from without 
and from within. The component parts of tho 
British Einpire have awakened to the defects of 
the Imperial machinery, and they rightly demand 
readjustment of inter-state relationships and effec- 
tive voice in international matters. The truth is^ 
that Great Britain has so long controlled an em- 
pire through the time-worn institution of the 
British Parliament that was designed only for 
the administration of a small kingdom of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and which was out of joint 
even for the neighbouring isle of Ireland. A 
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systGin of Imperial Government suited to the 
modern times — in fact, an Imperial Democracy as 
distinct from a rule of one nation by another has 
yet to he evolved. Great Britain owes it to her- 
self as the controlling partner of the only world- 
wide empire of the day as much as she owes it to 
the humanity at large to so reconstruct the 
Empire as would equally satisfy all its parts. ^ In 
spite of their serious pre- occupation, Great Britain 
and her so-called Dominions have become keenly 
alive to this necessity. Preliminaries are already 
being arranged for the settlement of this moment- 
ous question, and at this juncture India considers 
it her duty to declare what part she should have 
in the councils of the Empire and what form of 
government would suit her best. 

This she does now in the most unmistakable lan- 
guage. It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
the demand for substantial reforms in the ad- 
ministration, and for the grant of self-government 
at an early date,' is put forth for the first time in 
the name of IJnited India. There can be no 
better proof of our political sagacity and fitness 
for self-government than the manner in which 
the two great peoples of India have composed 
their differences and come to an understanding 
that will undoubtedly insure — nay it has already 
insured— -their perfect solidarity . — From the sjpeech 
at the Moslem League^ Litchnow^ 1916. 



Sir S. P. Sinha, Kt. 

It seems to me, brother- delegates, that the 
only satisfactory form of Self-Government to- 
which India aspires cannot be anything short of 
what President Lincoln so pithily described as 
“ government of the people, for the people and 
hj the people {Applmm), ..... And by the 
people, I do not mean Civil Servants composed 
entirely of Indians but I mean the people who 

live in villages and till the soil It is these- 

people whom we want to take part in the govern- 
ment of the country While we admit 

that the goal is not yet, we refuse to believe that 
it is so distant as to render it a mere vision of the 
imagination. {Applmtse^ and hear^ hear»^) We 
deprecate the impatience of those who imagine 
that we have only to stretch our hands to grasp- 
the coveted prize. But we differ equally from 
^those who think that the end is so remote as to 
be a negligible factor in the ordinary work of 

even present-day administration Tho 

various concrete measures which the Congress 
advocates as an effective advance towards Self- 
Government on lines suited to India's special 
requirements — a decisive advance towards pro- 
vincial autonomy, the liberalisation of the Council 
Regulations, establishment of elective as opposed 
to non-official majorities, an increase of their 
powers of control, specially in regard to finance,, 
a larger representation of Indians in the various 
Executive Councils as also in the Council of the 
Secretary of State, the admission of larger num- 
bers of Indians to all the higher branches of the- 
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public services, the long-delayed separation of 
judicial and executive functions, the expansion of 
primary, scientific and technical education, the 
abolition of indentured labour and the improve- 
ment of the position of Indians in other parts of 
the Empire. . ; . Commissions in the Army and 
Military training, . . . . Lst. We ask for the 
right to enlist in the regular army, irrespective of 
race or province of origin, but subject only to 
prescribed tests of physical fitness. 2nd. We ask 
that the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army 
should be thrown open to all classes of His 
Majesty's subjects, subject to fair, reasonable and 
adequate physical and educational tests. We ask 
that a military college or colleges should be esta- 
blished in India {applause) where proper military 
training can be received by those of our country- 
men who will have the good fortune to receive 
His Majesty’s Commission. 3rd. We ask that 
all classes of His Majesty's subjects should be 
allowed to join as volunteers, subject, of course 
again, to such rules and regulations as will ensure 
proper control and discipline ; and 4th, we ask 
that the invidious distinctions under the Arms 

Act should be removed. (Applause) The 

opening of a military career will fire the imagin- 
ation and stimulate the virility of India in a 
way that nothing else can do. And is it too 
much to ask for India to expect to be treated in 
the Same way as Hussia treats her subject races, 
— especially after the proof she has given of the 
prowess of her sons and their devotion and their 
loyalty to the^ Imperial standard ? Heason and 
convenience, justice and necessity, all support 
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every one of the claims I have ventured to put 
forward, and if a definite advance is not made in 
these respects,' it will be difficult to believe that 
the War has changed the angle of vision of our 
rulers. {Hear, hear.) It will be impossible to 
retain faith in what was proclaimed by the 
present Premier, Mr. Asquith, “ that the Empire 
rests, not upon the predominance, artificial and 
superficial, of race or class, but upon the loyal 
afiection of fi'ee communities built upon the 
basis of equal rights .” — From the Congress 
Presidential Address^ Bombay^ 1915, 


The Hon. Mr. D. E. Wacha 

It is, of course, in consonance with the consti- 
tutional creed laid down by the Congress, that 
Self-Government under the British Rule is its 
idtima thide ^ ^ ^ It is not the 

multiplicity of organisations which is wanted. 
What is most essential and of paramount import- 
ance is the concentration of responsible opinion, 
well-reasoned, well-balanced and well-directed, 
which might unmistakably reveal the fact that 
India is of one mind and one heart (applause). 

^ *:ic- Self-Government is bound to come, I 

venture to say, (applause) albeit, by measured 
stages, from precedent to precedent. 

As to the members of the distinguished Service, 
the men in power and authority, I need not say 
that it would be idle for them any longer to deny 
the ideal altogether to the Indians, or to say that 
the country can never be ready for it or to put every 
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obstacle in the way of its realisation. And the 
sooner, therefore, they prepare themselves to meet 
the wishes and sentiments of that New India 
rising fast before it, the better it will be for their 
own existence and their reputation for adminis- 
trative sagacity (hear, hear). In his memorable 
“ History of Civilisation,” the historian Buckle 
has observed : “ Men have recently begun to 
understand that, in polities, no certain principles 
having yet been discovered, the first conditions of 
success are compromise, barter, expediency and 
concession. It will show utter helplessness even 
of the ablest rulers, when they try to meet new 
emergencies by old maxims. It will show the 
intimate connection between knowledge and 
liberty ; between an increasit^g civilisation and an 
advancing democracy. It will show that for a 
progressive nation, there is required a progressive 
policy ; that within certain limits, innovation is 
the solid ground of security ; - that no institution 
can withstand the dux and movements of society, 
unless it not only repairs its structure but also 
widens its entrance ; and that even in a material 
point of view no country can long remain either pros- 
perous or safe, in which the people are not gradu- 
ally extending their power, enlarging their privi- 
leps, and, so to say, incorporating themselves 
with the functions of the State. Neglect of 
of these truths has entailed the most woeful 
calamity upon other countries.” Such is the 
undoubted truth which history has deduced from 
past politics of great States which, we fain hope, 
will be ever present before the minds of the rulers 
of present India and serve as the basis of the 
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coming policy of reconstruction. Let us earnestly 
pray that this terrible war now waging may, by 
the mercy of Divine Providence, be brought to a 
satisfactory and peaceful close, whereby our I’ulers- 
may be enabled to respond to the popular appeal 
by laying down a far-seeing policy, which will give 
a first instalment of genuine and living represent- 
ation in the active Government of the country 
broad-based upon the people’s will . — From a 
Bj>eech as Ghairman, Bombay Congress Reception^ 
Committee^ 1915, 


The Hon. Mr, Mazur^ul**Haque 

Gentlemen, our demands are neither iramedi-- 
ate nor peremptory. We can wait and must 
wait till the end of the war, when the whole' 
Empire will be I’econstructed upon new lines ; 
but there is no harm in postulating our demands- 
now and informing the British people of the- 
unity and the intensity with wdiich the reforms 
are insisted upon. Wlien the affairs of the 
Empire are taken into consideration, our views- 
should be before the English nation. Of course,, 
we cannot expect that India will change in the 
twinkling of an eye by some magical process,, 
but we do hope that a new policy will be 
initiated, which will end in sdf- government and 
give us the status and power of a living nation. 
If you ask me to give you indications of reforms 
which are immediately needed, I would say that 
the first step towards Self-Government must be 
taken by abolishing the packed official majority 

11 
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in the Imperial Council. We must have a sure 
and safe elected non-official majority, which would 
<ii8cuss and deal with all Indian questions from 
<the Indian standpoint. Next, we must free the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy from the incubus 
-of the Bureaucracy. Then fierce light would 
be thrown into the dark corners of Indian 
administration. We must have more Indians 
in the Executive Council, which is really the chief 
source from which policies emanate. Again, a 
great reform that is needed is what has been 
called “ Provincial Autonomy.” Local self- 
government should not be a mere sham, but 
based on real foundations as contemplated by 
that noble Viceroy the Marqins of Kipon. The 
Arms Act must disappear from the Statute-Book, 
and no limitation should be laid on the entry of 
Indians into any Public Service. Volunteers 
should be enlisted freely from all classes. Agri- 
culture must be improved, and commerce and in- 
dustry helped. Education will have to be free 
«ind compulsor}’'. 1 have refrained from laying 
down any cut-and-dry scheme of self-government. 
I suggest that there should be unanimity on 
these questions amongst all the people of India, 
and I can conceive of no better agency than that 
of a joint deputation of the Congress and the 
League, which would place our demands before 
the British public and the British Government. — 
From the Freddential Address to the All- India 
Muslim League, Bombay, 1915, 


The Hon’blc Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 

It was two short years ago that in speaking of 
the political atmosphere in India on a similar 
occasion, I compared the relations of the British 
Government with the people of India to those of 
a guardian and his wards. I feel, and I believe, 
every one of you will agree with me when I say, 
that it is with fostering care that the people of 
India are, in the words of Mrs. Besant, being 
gradually trained to appreciate the advantages, 
value and benefits of free institutions. It is 
owing to that connection that the guardian 
wishes the wards in their minority to come for- 
ward gradually and reach that goal of Self-Gov- 
ernment which is laid down under our Constitu- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing 
more easy than to tell you that we have reached 
already the stage when we shall get self-govern- 
ment at once. No one would be more pleased or 
more grateful, no one will be^ more proud to 
realise that my countrymen haSJ^e already reached 
a stage when they are capable of governing them- 
selves without any outside help whatsoever (hear, 
hear). If that is so, then there is iiothing fur- 
ther to be said. The resolution, which is ■ placed 
before you, carries out in spirit the declared creed 
of the Congress. The Congress lays down that ^ 
we shall achieve self-government under the cegis 
of the British Crown, and the measures that ax'e 
necessary to reach that stage are enumerated, 
some of them, at least, in the resolution that is 
placed before you . — Speech in momng the Self- 
Government Besolution at the Bomhay CongresSy 
’ 1925 . 



The Babu Bhupendranath Basu 

Jliousandi- of our boys are receiving education 
on Vi esterr. lines in Indian Universities based on 
W esteiii moi.lels ; hundreds of them are daiiv 
flocking to the D niversities of Europe, America 
and Japan and on their return home spreadiriff 
the knowledge that they have acquire! You 
may chain Prometheus, iiut the fire is lighted and 
cannot be e-ctinguislied. (Ueaj’, hear.) India 
wants a higi.er life, a wider spihere of activitv 
and usefulr.es.-. India wants that lier Goverr- 
ment should be consistent with her growing 
self-respect and intellectuality. India wants 
that the presumption wfiicli has all aIon» 
existed, and wliich the Board of Directors^ 

li fn'"’ f'r to dispel, namelv’ 
tliat the Ir.di.ai..s can only rise to a certain limit 

should be removed from the precincts of her 

Court, as it has been from the Statute- Book, and 

the door to l.or services should not be closed bv 

artificial barriers against her own sons India 

wants that her children should hsive the same 

rights'of equal citizen.ship as other members of 

the Einpt e. (Hear, hear, and applause). India 

wants the removal of vexatious hindrances on the 

liberty of speech and freedom of the (LS? 

hear j and applause) fruitless and dauiyerous alike 
to the Government and the people. And, above 
all, lodia wants that her Government should be 
^ autonomous Government under the British 

the great 

benefits, \\ hicli have emanated from British rule ' 
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and which carry with them the memory of doles, 
will be sweetened with the sweat of her brow. , . 

The war has come to ns as a trnm pet-call — it 
has roused enthusiasm in England for India, it 
has moved the heart of Anglo- India and has even 
drawn the British Colonies out of their exclusive- 
ness. Our Viceroy has been telling us of the 
formation of a new policy of reciprocity between 
India and the Colonies. hTo reciprocity, exception 
terms of equality, would be acceptable to India. 
(Hear, hear.) Would the Colonies give it ? Hot 
in the past, but now there is hope of a settlement 
consistent with our position in the Empire, for 
this is what a leading organ of public opinion in 
South Australia says : — 

It was only ignorance thafc thought of the Indians as 
an inferior race. They are the equals, fully the equals, 
of the proudest European Nation, and they claim, in 
their own land, to be free citizens governing themselves, 
and shaping their own National destiny, within the 
many-nationed ‘ Empire of the Free/ Who shall sav 
them nay ? " 

Now is our time : we must throw away our 
lethargy : let us bind our waist-cloth on and head 
f 01 ward to our goal : and that goal is not un- 
worthy of our highest aspirations : it has satisfied 
the dignity and the self-esteem of the French in 
Canada, and of the Boer in South Africa, who 
to-day are the staunchest supporters of England : 
and when it. comes to us, as I am sure it soon 
will, iti will strengthen and not weaken the bonds 
that unite England and India. To the spiritual 
framework of the East has come the inspiration 
of the West, Let us combine the patience of the 
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East 'vvith the energy of the West, and we shall 
not fail. We are better situated to-day than 
Italy or Japan was in 1860 : we are beginning to 
feel the strength and growing solidarity of the 
people of India : India has realised that she must 
be a vital and equal part of the Empire, and she 
has worthily seized her great opportunity. In the 
melting pot of destiny, race, creed, and colour are 
disappearing. If India has realised this, so has 
England. Through the mouth of the Prime 
Minister, the English people have said to us : 

We welcome with appreciation and affection your 
preferred aid, and in an Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or class, where all alike are subjects of 
the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custodians of 
our common interest and futures, we here hail with 
profound and heartfelt gratitude your association side by 
aide and shoulder to shoulder with the Home and 
Dominion troops, under a flag which has a symbol to 
all of a unity that a world in arms cannot dissever or 
dissolve. (Prolonged applause.) 

Brother delegates, it is no use looking back- 
ward ; no use in vain regrets. Let us be ready 
for the future, and I visualize it. I see my 
country occupying an honoured and proud place 
in the comity of nations, I see her sons sitting 
in the Councils of our great Empire, conscious of 
their strength and bearing its burden on their 
shoulders as valued and trusted comrades and 
friends, and I see India rejuvenated and re-incar- 
nate in the glories of the future broadened by 
the halo of the past. What does it matter if a 
solitary raven croak from the sand banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges ? 1 hear it not, my ears 

are filled with the music of the mighty rivers, 
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flowing into the sea scattering the message of the- 
future. Brother delegates, let us live as the 
ancients lived in the purity of heart so that the 
message may be fulfilled ; let us forget the 
narrow barriers of man’s creation ; let us be 
humble and forget the pride of self ; let us step 
across the barriers of prejudice ; let us always be 
with our hand on the plough, prepaidng the soil 
for the harvest of the future ; let our heart- 
strings be attuned to God and country and then 
no power on earth can resist the realisation of 
that message, the fulfilment of the Destiny that 
is ours. And assembled in this tabernacle 
of the people, let us pray to Him, Who knoweth 
all hearts, to grant us grace and strength that 
we may deserve and bear this future and this 
destiny . — From the Presidential Address to the 
Madras Congress, IdU. 



The Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya* 

It is necessary that we should make it clear 
what we want and what we do not want and how 
we propose to achieve it. In a consideration 
of that question the first thing which is important 
is to tell Lord Sydenham and those who may be of 
his way of thinking that we do not want %vhat he 
says we do want. (Laughter). For instance, he 
•says, “the Germans are making a determined 
effort for Eastern domination and the whole of 
the future of India is at stake. This is the 
,, moment selected by a small group of politicians 
whose total electorates number a few thousands in 
hundreds of millions— it is not the fault of the 
Members but of the Government — to advance 
•claims of their party — mark you the words — to 
assume control of the Government of India.^^ 

A greater untruth never was uttered. We 
have not sought to assume control of the Govern- 
ment of India. We have sought that we should 
have an effective voice in the carrying on of the 
-Government of India (hear, hear). I will make 
that clear to you. You have read the memoran- 
dum which was presented by the 19 elected 
members of the Supreme Council. I will not 
4well upon that, because all the reforms which have 
been embodied in that memorandum have now been 
■embodied in the i-esolutions of the Congress and 
the Moslem League, and the whole scheme of 
. iieforms is before the public. They have b6en 
•elaborated in the joint scheme prepared bv the 

^ Prom a Speech at Madras on January Slst, 1917. 
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All-India Congress Committee and the Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League and accepted 
^nd adopted b}’' the two great organisations at 
Lucknow, barely a month ago. Kow you will see 
that we have taken care to say in the preamble of 
that resolution, “ that having regard to the fact 
that the great communities of India are the in- 
heritors of the ancient civilization and have shown 
.great capacity for Government and administration 
and to the progress in education and public spirit, 
which we have made during the hundred yeai-s of 
British rule, and having regard to the fact that 
the present system of Government does not satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people and has 
become unsuited to the existing conditions and . 
requirements, the Congress is of opinion that the 
time has come when His Majesty the Hing- 
JEmperor should be pleased to issue a proclama- 
tion announcing that it is the aim and inten- 
tion of British policy to confer Self-Govern- 
ment in India at an early date.” (Cheers.) Have 
we asked to assume control of the Government 
of India ? In the next para the Congress demands 
that a definite step should he taken towards Self- 
•Government by^grant of reforms. The scheme 
prepared by the Congress and the Moslem League 
is that definite steps should be taken towards 
'Self-Government. That is neither Home Buie 
nor Self-Government on the lines of the Colonies 
or Dominions. Not only that, we have made it 
very clear in the details of the scheme that we are 
not asking for what may be described as Home 
Buie, namely, complete control of home affairs by 
•our own people. We have asked for only steps 
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to be taken. What are tbe steps, the more 
iropoi tant steps ? 

The first is that in all Executive Councils, Pro- 
vincial and Imperial, half the number of Members 
should be Indians ; the Yiceroy will preside over 
the Councils. He will have the power to veto. He 
will be free to vote either with Indian Members or 
with English Members as be may like. Even if a 
proposition should be carried, he will have the 
power to veto the resolution. You know at 
present that the Government ha, ve recognised the 
wisdom, the justice of admitting Indians into the 
Executive Councils. We have now in the Imperial 
Council and every Provincial Council at least one 
Indian member. All that we urge is this. We 
think from experience, which our friends have 
gained, that the presence of one Indian member 
is a matter of very little importance. He is not 
able to present the Indian view as effectively as 
he would like to do, his friends against him on 
the other side often .are numerous : therefore, we 
feel that if we have half tbe Council composed of 
Indians there will be a chance, but a bare chance, 
of knowing the Indian view and^ question being 
accepted by the Executive Council. We do not 
propose any alteration in the constitution of the 
Government. We do not want any system which 
exists to be radically rooted out and something 
new to be placed instead. All that we urge is, 
that certain members of the Civil Service should 
be selected as member’s of the Executive Council 
and a certain number of Indians of ability, posi- 
tion and experience should be appointed to the 
Executive Council* It is the Executive Govern- 
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inent which deals executively with all matters 
that affect our welfare. Will anybody tell you 
that this is anything like wishing to assume con- 
trol of the Government of India. (No, no.) What 
is the next important demand that we have made ? 
Before I leave that subject, let me tell you that 
there is not the smallest justification for any 
sensible man to oppose this demand. People 
may agree or may not agree. The reform may 
come early or late. We hope and we mean that 
it should come early. Even if it- should come 
late, there is nothing in the demand which would 
make any sensible man, who has any real concern 
for India and England, to be much upset by such 
a proposal. At present we know that there are 
several members of the Indian Civil Service whe 
have distinguished themselves very much as very 
superior human beings. (Laughter.) We know 
that many of them do not render a very credit- 
able account of themselves even when they have 
been appointed members of the Executive Council,, 
and we feel that we could have in our midst a 
number of men not less capable, not less qualified 
and not less experienced, to advise the Govern- 
ment particularly where an Indian point of view 
is concerned. 

What is the next important proposal in our 
scheme of reforms? It is that the resolutions 
of the Legislative Council should be binding upon 
the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the 
Governor-General in Council, provided, however, 
that if the resolution is again passed by the Coun- 
cil after an interval of not less than one year, it 
must be given effect to. If we put forward such 
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a proposal, it is because that the experience o£ 
mfiny years of the present Councils has convinced 
us of the necessity for such a proposal. We have 
moved resolution after resolution in the Imperial 
Council and, except when the Government has 
seen it fit to accept the resolution moved by us, 
every one of them has been rejected. We feel 
that this is an intolerable situation. We are 
certain we are not less interested and less 
honestly anxious for the welfare of our own 
country and countrymen, than our esteemed 
European^ friends of the Executive Council 
are. It is they who decide whether a reso- 
lution passed by the Legislative Council shall 
be accepted or shall not be accepted. If I 
may tell you in confidence, often it is not 
the Executive Government as a whole which 
decides it. If is often the secretary of the depart- 
ment or the member or both of them that decide 
whether a resolution shall be accepted or not. It 
does not go^ even to the Executive Council. 
"Whatever decision is airived at by the secretary 
and the members is accepted by the rest of the 
Executive Council. That is the state of afiairs, 
and the result is^ that our most eaimest endeavours 
to push forward the reform in domestic matters 
in vuious ways are frustrated. We feel that the 
time has come that in matters which affect our 
domestic progress, the voice of the representatives 
of the people should have greater weight than the 

voice of those who are permanent officials in ad- 
ministration. We feel that there is a greater 
chance of progress being achieved if such a reform 
iB earned out. What is it that has led us to this 
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experience? For instarce, we want to promote 

education. Our late lamented brother Mr. 
Gokhale (cheers) made a noble endeavour to intro- 
duce a Bill, which was to permit the local bodies 
to make education compulsory in certain areas- 
under certain conditions. It was defeated and not- 
withstanding all the promises which the Govern- 
ment made then and have repeated since, element- 
ary education has not very much more advanced 

than It was at that time, We feel that the pro- 
gress that IS necesary in the direction of element- 

obtain a real voice in determining the policy and 
the work of the Government. That is only one 
illustration. I could give you a dozen. The- 
resolutions of the Congress during the last thirty 
years every single resolution, would furnish one. 
If not more instances, in support of this proposal.' 
There is the question of indentured labour You 
^d a great meeting yesterday in your own city 
We have been crying for several years that in- 
dentured labour should be abolished. We have 
not yet succeeded. Government have accepted 
the resolution recommending that indentured 
labour should be abolished. But the abolition has- 
not yet come. I do not know how much longer 
we have to wait before it will come to pass. If the 
representatives of the people had real and effective 
voice in the administration of the country’s affairs . 
this hateful system, this abominable system of in- 
dentured labour would have been put an end to- 
inany many years ago. Take again the Question 
of the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions. Thirty-one long years stand behind 
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it in support of it, and yet it seems to be as far 
as ever. We do not know whether, unless the 
present system of Government is radically chang- 
ed, this proposition has any chance of being 
carried out. I say that in sadness. It is no 
pleasure to me to be arraigning Government by 
giving you instances after instances where Gov- 
ernment have failed to carry out the measures 
■calculated, according to the judgment of the 
representatives of the people, to promote popular 
welfare. These instances are many. That is 
why we say that if the representatives of the 
people in the Legislative Council carry a propo- 
sition in favour of a certain measure of reform, 
it should be binding upon the Executive Govern- 
ment and it should be carried out. We do not 
want to assume control of the Government of 
India. We have provided that if, in the 
opinion of the Yiceroy, it is not right that 
such a resolution should be given ej9fept to at 
once, the Yiceroy might veto it, but we again add, 
in order to make progress possible and for no 
other reason, we add, if the resolution is again 
passed by the Council after an interval of not less 
than one year, it must be given effect to. Let me 
explain to you the reason. Government wish that 
we should not impugn their motives, and the sup- 
porters of Government constantly tell us that we 
should not impute bad motives to Government. I 
entirely agree in that view. I only ask that these 
supporters of Government should also not impute 
motives to us. (Hear, hear.) We put forward 
such a Kesolution in order to provide a safeguard 
against any measure being carried out and forced 
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upon the Executive, when the Executive Govern- 
paent feel doubtful about the propriety of carrying 
it out. W^e provide for a< further consideration of 
the matter for one year, and we say that after 
knowing that the Government did not think it fit 
to veto the proposition, if the elected members of 
the Legislative Council, with the responsibijiities 
that attaches to their position, still think it their 
duty in the interests of the country to again make 
that recommendation to the Government, the Gov- 
ernment should recognize the wisdom, the . justice 
and the expediency of yielding to their wishes. 
We feel that the interests of progress, and the 
best interests of Government, which are cemented 
up in the in teres cs of the people, will be best 
served by the resolution which provides a check 
upon hasty measures being carried out or forced 
upon the Executive Government, and at the same 
time provides a safeguard against a good measure 
being vetoed permanently or for a long time by 
the Government. Does that look like a desire to 
assume control of the Government of India ? 

I may say, gentlemen, that these are two most 
important propositions that we have put forwai’d. 

I will add a third, which is also of a great import- 
ance and that is the power of the purse. Hitherto, 
a proposition to embody a paltry sum of a few 
thousand rupees had no chance of being carried 
by the members of the Legislative Council, un- 
less the member in charge of the department 
or the Secretary, or both accepted the proposition. 

I have found it on my own personal experience ; 

I will tell you what it was. Merely as a test 
proposition, merely in order to see whether it was 
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possible for us to carry a proposition against the* 
Lvemment and also in tbe hope that the Gov- 
ernment might see the reasonableness of accepting 
the proposition, I moved a year ago that a sum 
^ nf ftvelve thousand rupees should be transferred 
Tram one head and put under another head to 
provide for the promotion of indigenous indus- 
tries. Will you believe it ? The resolution was 
not accepted by Government.^ I pressed for a 
division ; I was not going to give it up. A solid 
majority of Government officials voted against it, 
and the proposition was dead. A. sum oi 
Es. 12 000 could not be transferred from one 
head to the other, because the member in charge 
was not convinced that it was right that it should 
be "done — to do what? — to promote indigenous 
industries, not to create an}’' mischief, not a 
greater mischief than the promotion of indi- 
genous industries. This has been the fate of 
many resolutions. That in matters affecting our 
internal progress, we find from the experience of 
the last thirty years we are not able to influence ' 
the decision of the Executive Government to the 
extent that we think we should, and we find the 


progress has been very slow. 

That gives you the pith of the reforms that tbe 
Congress and tbe Moslem League have put for- 
ward, I need not take you through the rest of 
them. But there is a very small provision to 
which I must claim your attention. It may be 
said if you get this power, what is left to Govern- 
ment. You will be supreme, it will be Home 
Buie, Self-Government in the fullest sense of the 
word. But we want to prepare for it. We want 
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to take definite, steps for it. We are not asking 
for it. It is for that reason I want to draw your 
attention to ^ this important provision that the 
luipeiial Legislative Oouncil shall have no power' 
to interfere with the Government of India’s direc- 
tion of the military affairs and the foreign and 
political relations of India, including the decLira- 
tion of war, the making of peace and entering 
into treaties. Hdine Rule will nnean the exercise- 
of these powers, except perhaps that you are in 
alliance with another Government to make war 
and peace. We have deliberately excluded these 
points from the exercise of their power. Does that 
look like asking to assume the control of the 
Government of India. (No, no.) We leave the 
power of direction of military affairs to the 
Government, That should set at rest all craven 
fears of the power of people’s representatives 
being exercised to the detriment of public interest 
We say we shall not interfere with foreign and 
political relations. Our proposals, if accepted, 
would only affect the domestic matters in which 
the progress of the people is concerned. It will 
not affect the power of the Government. There- 
are other powers reserved to the Governor-General 
—the power to veto. We ask that definite steps 
should be taken as steps towards Self-Governmpnf 
and we have not asked for Self-Government f 
wish we were in a po.sition to ask for Self-Govern- 
ment to-day and regret we are not. We are not 
asking for it. Our -critics should not criticise us 
on a wrong basis and on a wrong data and should 
not try to misrepresent us. , 

’With regard to the financial proposals we asht 
12 
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that all sources of income and items of expendi- 
ture shall be embodied in the Budget, and the 
Budget shall be submitted for the vote of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. I have indicated 
to you the limitations which we have placed. 
Financial proposals which affect military and 
other matters will not be affected. The reason is, 
that we find the Indian Civil Service contains 
many honourable men, and many generous heart- 
od men, but it does not contain only honourable 
and generous hearted men, as will not take undue 
•advantage of the situation in India. They have a 
dominating voice in the administration of India's 
affairs, and they have carried measures affecting 
their own powers and their own salaries which 
they should not have carried. I need only refer 
to the Exchange Compensation Allowance, a matter 
which nobody can justify and a thing which will 
stand for ever against the Civil Service of India. 
It has been possible, under the present system, for 
the Government to increase the expenditure in 
various ways, without going to the details of it, 
without the Council having an opportunity of 
discussing the details. We wish that such a 
thing should become impossible. 

• • • • • . . , 

I 3<sk you to say wiietlier tiiGso provi- 
sions are such that if they are carried 
out, they will transfer the control of the Govern- 
ment from the Government of India to the repre - 
sentatives of the people. I will not dwell upon 
the proposals relating to Provincial Councils, 
In regard to Provincial Councils, Lord Syden- 
ham recognises that provincial autonomy 
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should be given to India, which was promised in 
the despatch of the Government of India in 1911. 
I think with that admission from an authority so 
high as Lord Sydenham and so friendly to the 
cause of progress in India, we should leave that 
matter there. There are two other matters of 
importance which we have urged, and I wish to 
talk to you next about them. 

The most important one is that relating to the 
military policy of the Government. We feel that a 
great slur is cast upon the loyalty of the people and 
great injury has been done to the manhood of our 
nation by the military policy of the Government. 
We have long urged that commissions in the 
army should be opened to Indians as they are 
open to our other fellow- subjects in the Empire. 
We have long urged that Indians should be per- 
mitted to raise volunteer corps as Europeans are 
permitted to, that the Arms Act should be modifi- 
ed, and now we urge that it should be repealed. 
You know that the war terrible in itself has 
made us look at things in a very different way 
from what we used to do. . . . The war has 
changed us. We recognise dangers ahead, and 
we feel that if there is no change in the 
military policy of the Government, not only 
is a great injury done to India but also a great 
danger to the Empire. Sir Norman Lockyer has 
been urging that it should be part of education 
of every youth that he should be given military 
training. In most of the countries of the West 
and in some of those countries which have made 
worst use of that, at present conscription has been 
the rule. Military training and discipline 
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have been forced and are compulsory. I* is 
being recognised slowly and painfully even m 
England that conscription cannot be avoided, 
it is also being talked in India that there 
be conscription for Europeans. (Laughter.) i-be 
situation has become too serious. We have been 
comnlairicg that the present Arms Act and our 
erclLion foom the ranks of the Army is a. great 
hardship and a great injury to us. Is that going 
to be perpetrated after these terrible lessons ot 
this great war? We hope not. We trust not. 
We wish the Government to understand and to 
realise that we feel that it is an injury not ^ly 
to US but an injury also to the Government. You 
know what response India has made during the 
present war. Several lakhs of our people have shed 
their blcod in the cause of the Empii'*e. Several 
lakhs of people have fought in various theatres of 
the war in France and in f^r-off countries under 
His Majesty's flag and have fought shoulder ^to 
shoulder with their fellow-men and fellow-sub- 
jects. They have proved by their blood that 
they are as loyal as any other people on the face 
of the earth. (Hear, hear.) Are they to be 
permanently kept under the existing galling, in- 
sulting, humiliating restrictions. Are they to be 
told that after their eJfforts to serve His Majesty’s 
Government, they should expect no reward, as such 
efforts should be expected from a loyal people, I 
hope not. We feel glad and proud that India has 
contributed something of strength in men and 
money to the Empire at this hour of trial. If the 
Arms Act had not been in existence and if the 
people had been trusted as they should be, there 
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would have been a tremendously large army raised 
to support the King- Em per or in the present crisis, 
and we feel that for the future if there is any 
danger, Indians should be prepared, trained, in- 
structed and qualified to defend their hearths and 
homes and defend the Empire. It is a very sad 
policy, a bad polic}^ a mistaken policy, and a 
policy of shortsightedness not to qualify the 
population, a population so vast as ours, by giving 
them a military training. I do not wish to 
cause any hurt not only to my fellow-men but to 
any fellow being, however humble he may be. 
It is not in the power of any man, or any scientist 
in the world, to create a creature. And it is not 
given to a man to destroy a creature. Men 
ought to shrink from doing it. All war is 
wicked and all war is abomination. We might 
hope that a day will come when wars will be 
altogether prevented. But while things gd on 
as they do, while it is possible for brutal 
force to overpower weaker people, to oppress 
them, to tyrannise over them, to deprive them of 
their liberties, of their natural freedom and of 
their natural advantage which Providence has 
giftdd them with, it is necessary that in the cause 
of self-defence, in order that people may exercise 
the right of self-defence, the manhood of every 
nation should be trained in the best possible 
manner when such a crisis as this has arisen. 
When you find might endeavouring to trample 
over right, it should be the proud privilege of man, 
to whatever nation he might belong, that he should 
plunge himself into the war and fight on the side 
of righteousness as Lord Krishna fought in the 
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days of old, as Pandavas fought in the cause of 
righteousness. It thus becomes a Pharma to 
fight, and we wish that we should be trained 
to qualify ourselves to exercise our Pharma 
whenever occasiens like that unfortunately 
arise. We, therefore, urge and pray that Govern- 
ment should modify the Arms iict or repeal it 
and introduce a rule here such as obtains iil 
England; where by paying license as a matter of 
revenue, any decent man is entitled to carry a gun 
or to carry arms. We also pray we should be 
allowed to form voluntary corps.* As matters 
stand, you have heard daeeits going .about .and 
oppressing poor men in out-of-the-way places 
These fellows t,ake advantage of the f.act that 
people h.ave not arms and do not hesitate to use 
them .and cause injury, while good peaceful citi- 
zens, who do not wish to inflict any injury, find it 
very hard to obtain license to carry arms and to 
use them. This is not .a state of things which is 
good either for the people or for the Government. 
We also ask that commissions in the army should 
be thrown open to the Indians. 


Every sensible man recognises that a foreign 
rule IS not in itself a natural thing. It cannot be 
acceptable except that it should make for the 
good of the people for whom it exists, and our 
Government and the representatives of the English 
people should recognise that. British statesmen 
trom the earlier days up to now have spoken in 

* Since this speech was delivered, H. E. the Vieernv 

^“Periai Council, on February 8 thit 
Indians shaU be enlisted as Volunteers. ^ ’ 
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the same trend. Even Lord Sydenham speaks to- 
day of holding India in trust, and even Mr. Lionel 
Curtis (cheers) speaks of the duty that is cast 
upon them, the more favoured nation, the self- 
governing nation, of training humbler people like- 
ns in self-government. We say that as foreign 
rule exists, it has to justify its existence. It 
ought to promote the welfare of the people. We 
have accepted foreign rule willingly from 1858, 
when the Proclamation of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria was pronounced to their rejoicings. 
The beneficial points of that Proclamation made 
the people forget that it was a foreign Queen 
who was speaking to them. They felt it 
was their own sovereign who spoke to them. 
.It was in that spirit of loyalty that they 
have always thought of Her Majesty and of Her 
successors. We feel, therefore, that our Govern- 
ment should do all that it can to improve the- 
position of the Qhildren of the soil, and may I 
quote to you in support of this view a sentence 
from Lord Sydenham’s article. “ British rule in 
India can be justified only if, in maintenance of 
law and order and equal justice, it has directed and 
led the people always onward and upward bridging 
over the innumerable rifts which divide them.” 
He and we are at one. We say that steps that- 
are essential to Self-Government are to be taken. 
I am glad to say that Lord Sydenham recognises 
that commissions in the army should be thrown 
open to Indians. But unfortunately he restricts- 
the privilege with limitations. He limited it to a 
very small number, whereas we desire that they 
should be open to every subject of His Majesty 
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under safeguards and conditions which are equally 
rapplied to all, 

* • * * • i ft y 

We want our critics to understand that 
we have no selfish interest to serve. If 
they accuse us of selfishness, they also 
cannot plead to be absolutely free from 
rselfishness. There are certain advantages 
which the people of every country must 
reap. Times have changed, conditions have 
changed, but our ancient civilisation is still 
living, a living reality. It is our legitimate 
desire that we should get higher and. more 
honourable position than we have. There has 
been the effect of education. There have been 
the great time forces at work, forces which have 
brought to us the knowledge of what is going 
on all around, forces that tell us of the magni- 
ficent sacrifices which France has made ; which 
England has made in the cause of liberty, free- 
dom and righteousness ; when we read stories of 
stirring words in which Englishmen exhort their 
fellow-countrymen to sacrifice life and treasure 
in order to win the liberties of small nations, we 
cannot understand why Englishman should find 
fault with Indians if they deaii’e to have an 
•effective voice in the administration of their own 
•country’s affairs. There is one duty imposed 
upon us all Indians as well as Europeans. The 
reforms that we advocate may not exactly be the 
•things which are needed. I don’t say we have 
produced a scheme of perfection. Perhaps our 
-opponents are somewhat sure of the position that 
4;he time has not yet come for any great progress 
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in the land. I would ask them to bear with us 
and to approach this question in a more serious 
mood, in a spirit of greater friendliness and brother- 
hood. If we are wrong, let them tell us whei^e 
we are wrong, and we are willing to revise our 
views. If they do not care to do so, at any rate, 
let them listen to us and try to understand why 
we are asking for some reforms and then criticise 
us. We shall not be promoting the best interests 
of India and England if we find fault with each 
other without justification. Therefore, I appeal 
to all at this juncture that some serious reforms 
must be considered and introduced. We should 
understand each other and see what, under the 
circumstances of the case, is necessary or desirable. 
Lord Sydenham says, ‘‘ I would give the English 
educated class fullest power of expression, which I 
believe they now possess (I would eliminate these 
words and I will agree with the rest) ; I would 
plead for co-operation in every measure taken for 
the public good and employ them in any position 
for which they show complete fitness.’’ This is 
what we ask. We only want we should have an 
opportunity of co-operation in every measure taken 
for the public good by the Government. 



The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
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- • . T* IS alleged , that when the Eno-lish 
Colonies were granted responsible Governndt 
they bad reached a higher standard of Xess 
than we have now attained. This is not histori 
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teTwf be entirely forgX 

ten when we try to picture the Colonies^ as tbel 
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■wonderful changes in the condition of a people. 
Let it also be remembered that fifty years of the- 
modern time are really much longer than the like 
period in any former century. Canada was the 
first of British colonies to be made self-govfern- 
ing, and it is in Canada that British political 
institutions are believed to have shown their 
happiest results. Luckily, we possess in the 
report of Lord Durham a graphic and in general 
a faithful description of the condition of the 
colony and its people at the time when the con-' 
cession of responsible government was made. 

Canada was divided into two provinces, Lower- 
and Tipper Canada, In Lower Canada the 
population was 600,000, being divided into 
French 450,000 and English 150,000. Tipper 
Canada had 400,000, mostly English. In both 
provinces there were representative institutions 
wholly elected with power of voting supplies and 
imposing taxes. But the Executive were ap- 
pointed wholly by the Crown, and as they had 
control of certain revenues and other sources,, 
were enabled to defy the legislature. The public- 
offices were filled by men belonging to certain 
families, giving rise in Tipper Canada to what was 
known under the odious name of the ‘ Family 
Compact,’ There were bitter disputes arising out 
of the unjust way in which the Crown lands were 
distributed as well as what were known as the- 
Clergy Beserves.’ Jn Lower Canada the minority 
of the English practically monopolised political 
power and the public service, and the bulk of the 
trade was in their hands. The wrangles between 
the legislature and the Government were pro- 
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■tracted and often led to violent recriminations. 
In Lower Canada the political differences were 
also racial differences, the French through 
their paper, La Canadienne, stirring up a 
distinctively national spirit. In both provinces 
alike the political discontent led to strong physi- 
cal demonstrations, threats of annexation to the 
United States, the stoppage of supplies to Govern- 
ment, and strong representations to the authori- 
ties in Britain for the grant of i‘esponsibIe 
government. Matters came to a head when 
Papineau in the Lower Province, and Mackenzie 
in the Upper, raised the standard of revolt, but 
not in concert. The risings were speedily put 
down, the constitutions were suspended, and 
Lord Durham came out as Governor- General with 
almost plenary powers in 1 838 . 

The report that he drew up, describing the con- 
dition of the country and making recommendations 
for its improvement, is considered to be one of the 
ablest State documents ever submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Constitution- makers go to it for inspi- 
ration. Its perusal is a tonic to those whose faith 
in the healing and ennobling power of popular 
institutions is weak, The chief lesson it conveys 
to us in India is, that responsible government is a 
remedy and the only sure remedy for the evils 
arising from imperfect understanding between the 
government and the people. Existing defects in 
India are pointed to by opponents of progress as 
barring the way to a fuller measure of popular 
government. Whereas, if a second Lord Durham 
could now come out to report on Indian affairs, he 
would, in all likelihood advocate the immediate 
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fifrant of responsible government as a cure for the 

ills of the body politic. . 

Let us, as far as possible in his own words, give 
an idea of what Canada was like when he proposed 
his bold and startling reform. First as to 
education : 

The continued negligence of the British Government 
left the mass of the people without any of the institu- 
tions, which would have elevated them in freedom and 
civilization. It has left them without the education and 
without the institutions of local self-government that 
would have assimilated their character and habits, in the 
easiest and best way, to those of the Empire. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the want of education among 
the inhabitants. No means of instruction have ever been 
provided for them, and they are almost and universally 
destitute of . the qualifications even of reading and 
writing. A great proportion of the teachers could 
neither read nor write. . . . These ignorant teachers 
could convey no useful instruction to their pupils. 
These appoiiitraents were jobbed by the members among 
their political partisans ; nor were the funds very 
honestly managed. 

Public administration was in a sad way : 

But if such is the bad organisation and imperfection 
of the system at the seat of Government, it may be easi- 
ly believed that the remainder of the province enjoyed 
no very vigorous or complete administration. In fact, 
beyond the walls of Quebec all regular administration of 
the country appeared to cease ; and there literally was 
hardly a single public officer of the civil Government, 
except in Montreal and Three Rivers, to whom any order 
could be directed. 

One ocher extract should suffice under this head. 
It refers to the district of Gaspe : 

About the administration ^f justice therein I could 
hardly obtain any information ; indeed on one occa- 
sion it being necessary, for some particular purpose^ 
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to ascertain tho fact, inquiry was mad© at all the 
public offices in Quebec, whether or not there was 
any coroner for Gaspe. It was a long time before 
any information could be got on this point, and it was 
at last in some measure cleared up by the Accountant- 
General discovering an estimate for the salary of such 
an officer. The only positive information, therefore, 
that I can give respecting the present administration of 
justice in Gaspe is, that I received a petition from the 
inhabitants praying that the Aca by which it is regulated 
might not be renewed. 

The system of justice was most unsatisfactory, 
and juries had ceased to command confidence. 
Trade was backward, banking and other facilities 
were ill- organised, and internal communications 
were lacking in the remoter parts. As to munici- 
pal institutions, which are justly believed to be a 
good school of political education for the people, 
they were almost non-existeiit. 

Lower Canada remains without municipal institutions 
of local-self-government, which are the foundations of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom and civilization. The inhabit- 
ants of Lower Canada were unhappily initiated into 
self-government at exactly the wrong end, and those 
who' were not trusted with the management of a parish 
were enabled by their votes to influence the destinies of 
a State. In the rural districts habits of self-gov- 
ernment were almost unknown, and education is so 
scantily diffused as to. render it difficult to procure a 
sufficient number of persons competent to administer 
the functions that would be created by a general scheme 
of popular local control. 

In fact, judged by every criterion applied in 
India, the French population of Quebec should 
have been pronounced to be utterly unfit even for 
representative institutions, let alone responsible 
government. Yet they are now amongst the 
most progressive and public-spirited people in the 
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British Empire and have produced statesmen like 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Here are two extracts, 
from which it will appear how unpromising the 
material seemed at the time of Lord Durham, 

But the French population of Lower Canada ^posses- 
ses neither such institutions (municipal) nor such a 
character (popular initiative). Accustomed to rely 
entirely on the Government, it has no power of doing 
anything for itself, much less of aiding the central 
authority. The institutions of France during the 
period of the colonization of Canada were, perhaps, more 
than those of any other European nation, calculated to 
repress the inteliigenee and freedom of the great mass 
of the people. These institutions followed the Canadian 
colonists across the Atlantic. The same central, ill- 
organised, unimproving and repressive despotism ex- 
tended over him. Not merely was he allowed no voice 
in the government of his pi’ovince or that of his rulers, 
but he was not even permitted to associate with his 
neighbours for the regulation of those municipal affairs 
which the central authority neglected under the pre- 
tence of managing. The priest continued to exercise 
over him his ancient influence. No general provision 
was made for education, and as its necessity was not 
appreciated, the colonist made no attempt to repair 
the negligence of his government. They made little 
advance beyond the first progress in comfort, which 
the bounty of the soil absolutely forced upon them ; 
under the same institutions they remained the same 
uninstructed, inactive, un progressive people. 


More than all this was the natural enmity 
of the French and the English people, to 
which there is hardly a parallel in India. Sir 
James Craigh wrote : 

The line of distinction between us is completely 
drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be found ; even 
■common intercourse scarcely exists. 
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Lord Durham : 

T two tiatioBS Warring in the bosom of a single 

I found » struggle not of principles but of races. 

Tfc is seaVeety possible to conceive descendants of any 
if fhfareat European nations more unhke each other m. 

:K£r«a ™ TX £ar:f“ 

Xceffn 'ckcumltanl’s more calculated to produce . 
latura’ misunderstanding, jealousy or 

To show how intense political animosity nas 

even after many years of responsible a 

the following incident will suthce ; In 1849, a 
m was passed giving compensation to people 
who had suffered losses for no fault of theirs 
during the preceding rebellion. Lord Elgin, , en 
Governor-General, gave his assent to Jhe 

Tory Opposition, consisting mostly of 
rSd the cry, « no pay to rebels’ and “some of 
them in their anger even issiwd _a manifesto m 

favour of annezation. The Parliament House at 

Montreal was burnt down, a great 

books and records destroyed, and Lord Elg 

Grossly insulted for having assented to the MI. 

^ What Canada obtained after strenuous strug- 
gles the States of Australia got with cornpaiati e 
fase In fact, the colonial policy of Great Britain 
E'b». libeaUsed »d r«p.n.iU, 8^““^ 
was considered a proper solution of 
of colonial administration. Most statesmen 
the time believed, and were glad to ^ 

once liberated from the shackles of the Goto 

Office the colonies would, in coimse > 

declare themselves independent of 

this, however, events have proved them utterly 

inistaken. 
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The grant of responsible government, wherever 
it has been made, has only strengthened the bond 
between the suzerain power and the subordinate 
but autonomous governments — a lesson which 
may well be borne in mind by those prophets of 
evil who prognosticate that in India political 

generosity will be met with ingratitude. 

«• 

• ■ • • • • • % ^ 

FITNESS. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which our country has passed, the great Dra vi- 
dian, Aryan and Mahomedan civilizations are 
found in vigour, if not in their pristine purity. 
Each one of these civilizations has developed 
forms of government and S3^stems of administra- 
tion which have been productive of beneheent 
results to the people. Judged by modern stand- 
ards, they might be pronounced to lack the ele- 
ments of strength and thoroughness. 'Nor do 
they appear to have given ri.se to democratic or 
popular forms of organization of the kind that 
we are familiar with to-day. Self-government, 
then, in the sense of the power to develop an 
indigenous polity and find an indigenous agency 
to maintain it, has always been with us. It may 
have been overborne at times and not bad free 
play, it may have degenerated under stress of 
adversity, it may have left the people weak, dis- 
organised and helpless before external force ; but 
it has always been there. The numerous Indian 
States carry on before our eyes the ancient tradi- 
tions, transformed, it is true, in great measure 
and adapted to the special needs of the British 
13 
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pattern, but still kept alive by age-long aptitudes. 
In our own time, the work done in these terri- 
tories by some diwans and administrators within 
the limitations to which they are subject can bear 
comparison with the great deeds of ^^estern 

statesmen in British India. 

■Whenever opportunity has been afforded, Indians 
have shown that they can work modern institutions 
in the modern spirit. In the executive, no less than 
in the judicial department, officers of the Provincial 
•Civil Service recruited by competition have proved 
themselves, man for man, the peers of their 
brethren in the Indian Civil Service. The Indians, 
who were first appointed to the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, have elicited warm 
appreciation from no less a judge of men than 
Lord Morley. Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge 
have in turn borne generous testimony to the 
assistance they derived from the advice and co- 
operation of their Indian Ministers. The late 
Mr. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, of Madras, the first 
Indian on that side of the country to whom a 
statue was erected by public subscription in which 
Europeans and Indians joined, has been the reci- 
pient of posthumous tributes from his European 
colleagues, which are remarkable as much for the 
admiration which they convey as for the note of 
personal attachment which they strike. To 
Mr. Gokhale, who struck the imagination of the 
English people in many ways, was reserved the 
unique honour of discussing affairs of high inter- 
national moment, albeit in an informal way, with 
the Government of South Africa. This difficult 
and delicate task he performed with such ability, 
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fairness and sfjates manlike grasp of the issues in- 
volved that he earned the gratitude and admira- 
tion of all parties concerned. 

Speaking on t.he proposal to appoint Indians to 
Executive Councils, Lord Morley said (1908): 

We are nofc altogether without experience, because a 
year ago, or somewhat more, it was my good fortune to 
be able to appoint two Indian gentlemen to the Council 
of India sitting at the India office. Many apprehensions 
reached me as to what might happen. So far, at all 
events, those apprehensions have been utterly dissipated. 
The concord between the two Indian members of the 
Council and their colleagues has been unbroken, their 
work has been excellent, and you will readily believe me, 
when I say that the advantage to me of being able to 
ask one of these two gentlemen to come and tell me 
something about an Indian question from an Indian 
point of view, is enormous. I find in it a chance of 
getting the Indian angle of vision, and I feel sometimes 
as if I were actually in the streets of Calcutta. 

Arguing for the appointment of Indians to 
Executive Councils, Lord Merely said (1909) : 

You make an Indian a Judge of the High Court, and 
Indians have oven been acting Chief Justices. As to 
capacity, who can deny that they have distinguished 
themselves as administrators of Native States, where far 
more demand is made on their resources, intellectual and 
moral ? 

Mr. Charles Boberts, at a banquet given in 
honour of Sir K. G, Gupta in 1905, said: 

When Sir Krishna first took his seat at the Council 
table, Lord Morely’s innovation of appointing Indian 
gentlemen as members of the Council was still an ex- 
periment. It was not an experiment to-day. It was now 
an undoubted success, accepted as a matter of course. 
That Indians should be on the Council was not merely 
desirable. It was, he believed, indispensable for the 
right government of India. 
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Speaking at the United Service Club at Simla 
in 1910, Lord Min to said : 

Mr. Siaha is the first Indian colleague of the Viceroy, 
It is quitiQ uasiecessary for me to remind you of the great 
position his distinguished and eseeptional abilities had 
obtained for him at the Calcutta bar, and, gentlemen, I 
cannot let this opportunity jjasa without bearing testi- 
mony to the able assistance he has rendered to the Gov- 
ernment of India and thanking him for the absolute 
fairness and broad-minded patriotism, which has always 
characterised the advice I have so often sought from him. 

The Pioneer wrote thus of Sir S. P. Sinha when 
he resigned his seat on the Viceroy^s Council : 

That Mr. Sinha has performed his duties as part of 
the Government of India eonscientiously, fadfchfuliy and 
with no small measure of success, that his advice, loyally 
and straightforwardly given, has been of the utmost 
value to his cclleagues, wiil readily foe acknowledged by 
the whole official world of Simla, who will foe the firnt to 
regret his severance from the inner Coiiricils of the 
GovGromenfe, while recognising the personal sacrifices 
Mr. Bioha has made in consenting to become the instru- 
ment whereby an important constitutional precedent lias 
been estfs.blished. 

Sir Yaientihe Chirol wrote in the Times : 

Mr. Sinha’s resignation is much to be regretted 
in the public interest; for his discharge of the duties 
attaching to his post has gone far to reconcile those who, 
like myself, had misgivings as to the wisdom of calling 
any Indian into the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and 
chiefly on the very grounds which have been erroneously 
suggested as an explanation of Mr. Sinha’s resignation. 

Lord Har4inge paid the following tributes of 
praise to Sir Syed Ali Imam : — 

As for Sir Ali Imam, I can only speak of him as a 
colleague imbued with the highest sense of duty, partiot- 
ism and loyalty. Not only by his actual service as head 
of the legislative department, but also by his constant 
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helpfulness, and loyal but; straightforward advice, he 
has been of the utmost advantage and assistance to me 
and my Government, Now that he will be retiring into 
private life, I wish him all suecesa and happiness. 
To me personally he has constantly given the most 
helpful advice, and I think our colleagues will all bear 
witness to the great assistance he has rendered to the 
Council over many difficult and knotty problems. And 
remember that we have been through no ordinary times. 
The stress of war has brought anxieties in its turn, to 
which our predecessors wwe strangers, and through them 
ail it has been to us of the utmost benefit to know from 
a distinguished Indian at first-hand how the vary^ 
ing aspects of our different problems would strike the 
mind of various sections of educated India. As a mem- 
ber of my Council, 1 repeat, the presence of Sir Ali 
Imam has been an asset of the utmost value, and it was 
a source of unmitigated satisfaction to mo the other day 
to pay him the greatest compliment at mv disposal by 
appointing him Vice-President of my Council. His 
tenure of office has coincided, too, with a greal deal of 
difficult and important work in his own particular 
department, and our war legislation has attained to a 
volume of quite respectable dimensions. Many questions 
of great technique and difficulty have had to be 
solved, and it is not only the actual legislation that has 
been placed upon the statute-book, but a tremendous 
variety of problems, in which the other departments of 
the Government have found themselves involved, that 
have required the help and guidance of the Legislative 
Department under the auspices of Sir Ali Imam for 
their solution 

In the Legislative Councils the people's repre- 
sentatives have conducted themselves with moder- 
ation and self-restraint, and although they have 
chafed at the restrictions placed upon their acti- 
vity and usefulness, their resentment has on no 
occasion broken out in any of those disorderly or 
violent forms which disfigure the annals of the 
egislatures of England and of the Dominions. 
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Lord Hardinge has more than once borne high 
testimony to their work. Their criticism and 
advice have not been without effect on the policy 
and administration of the country. But so high 
is the expectation which the public entertain 
nowadays of the Legislative Councils, and so keen 
is their sense of the impotence of their represent- 
atives from a constitutional point of view, that 
nothing can satisfy them hereafter short of the 
power of regulating the policy, disposing of the 
finances and controlling the executive.- Said Lord 
Hardinge : 

I think I may say "with some pride and satisfaction 
that the debates that have taken place have reached a 
far higher standard of statesmanship and efSeienoy than 
has ever been previously attained. They have taken 
place with a self-restraint and a mutual courtesy and 
good foilowship that might well be a model to ail legis- 
lative bodies, i think I can say from experience gained 
in different parts of the world that this Council is 
second to none in the dignity of its proceedings and 
the good feeling that animates its members. 

LOCAL SELP-GOVEENMENT. 

As regards municipalities and local boards, our 
record has been distinctly good. It was, perhaps, 
lucky that we began our career in local self- 
government with a large measure of control 
vested in the central government, for we have 
been saved from those depths of inefficiency and 
corruption into which the possession of unres- 
trained power seems to have thrown similar bodies 
in Great Britain. But the continuance of minute 
control and supervision, long after the years of 
probation have passed, is a serious check on the 
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growth of self-governing bodies, and it is now 
fully recognised by Government that they should 
be released from leading strings, entrusted with 
more powers and endowed with greater financial 
resources. 


BUT THE MASSES ? 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show that 
there is a sufficiency of talent and public spirit to 
fill all the posilions of trust and responsibility in 
the country and to work all the associations and 
institutions which conduce to the common weWare, 
There are some who will readily grant the truth 
of this proposition, but will say that it is the 
ignorant and helpless condition of the masses that 
bars the way to progress. It is true that millions 
of our people are without the rudiments of educa- 
tion, that they are poor and that politically they 
are without any experience. But is there any 
country in the world having a large population 
where the masses, though literate, are in a position 
to exercise their franchise with discrimination ? 
Are they able to follow discussions of public 
questions intelligently, weigh the pros and cons 
and come to a decision ? Do they make their 
choice between the competing candidates on their 
merits ? Are they not swayed by prejudice, liable 
to influence and misled by wire-pullers ? Says 
Lord Bryce : — 

Though ifc is usually assumed in platform speeches- 
that the audience addressed are citizens of this attrac- 
tive type, everybody knows that in all communities, not 
only in Chicago but even in Liverpool, let us say, or 
n Lyons, or in Leipzig, a large proportion of the voters 
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are so indifferent or so ignorant that it is necessary to 
rouse them, to drill them, to bring them up to vote. 

It is not true that in any country, which is now 
self-governing, the people obtained the franchise 
only after they had secured the blessings of uni- 
Tersal education. After all, this objection does 
not proceed with grace from the members or re- 
presentatives or apologists of the Indian Govern- 
ment. They have done little as yet t wards making 
■elementary education universal, and it is a double 
wrong to use the prevailing illiteracy as a reason 
for denying the people the privilege of choosing 
their%wn representatives to make the laws of the 
land. . . . 

EACE. 

Defeated on all these counts, the opponent of 
Indian progress may seek shelter under the argu- 
ment of race, believing that, as it is an unchange- 
able factor, the disqualification imposed by it is 
irremovable. Mr. Gurtis, for example, contends 
that the Asiatic races do not yet possess the 
faculty of self-government, excepting perhaps the 
Japanese — the “ perhaps ” is meant to prove the 
extreme caution of his thought and reluctance to 
make any exception. God made the Westerns to 
rule and the Easterns to obey. They are the 
Kshatrijas and Shudras respectively of creation. 
What is it but a revival of the caste system 
without its spiritual sanction ? “ Race is one of 
lihose ideas, difficult to analyse and difficult to 
■define, which have come down to us from the 
past, breeding ' contempt . and hatred between 
peoples, and used as if it were a charter from 
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heaven by those who have succeeded to warn off 
those who wish to succeed. Even Negroes and 
Pariahs, when carefully educated, are capable of 
assimilating the civilization of Europe and follow- 
ing any profession with credit. Stress of circum- 
stances may compel a pleasure-loving people to 
take to arms in self-defence or seek their fortune 
in wild and hazardous occupations. A hardy and 
warlike people may become, through a long period 
■of peace, tillers of the soil or votaries of learning. 
Scientists and historians may have erudite theo- 
ries on race and racial characteristics, but the 
soul of man will revolt against the unblest 
doctrine, that one portion of mankind is for ever 
to rule and another portion of mankind is for 
ever to bend its neck to the yoke. Here are a 
few passages from thoughtful writers protesting 
against the eternity of this summary two- fold 
•classification. Dr, Emil Peich, in his book called 
.Si(jGcess Among Nations, says : 

Amongst many latter-day historians it has been the 
fashion to seek an explanation of national pre-emi- 
nenee in race. This method certainly has the ad- 
vantage of flattering national vanity, but it cannot claim 
any great scientific value, as the problems it deals with, 
though expressed in a different set of terms, are not 
brought any nearer solution. In nearly every instance 
the racial threads, from which a white nation is woven, 
are so inextricably intertwined that it would be quite im- 
possible to determine, even with approximate exactitude, 
what is the predominant element. Let us, then, at once 
set aside the hypothesis of any peculiar virtue inherent 
in a particular shade of complexion or variety of blood, 
and seek for a far readier explanation of our facts in the 
physical conditions under which these nations lived and 
had their being. We shall then see why it is that the 
conquering race is so often compelled to bow to the 
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recognises that, while this inter-relation has ei?oIved a 
capacity for self-government in an appropriate environ- 
ment, a similar capacity has been evolved by an inter- 
relation of other races, creeds and colours appropriate 
to other environments. It maintains, therefore, that the 
conflict between West and East must be adjusted on the 
same principle that has adjusted the conflicts of race and 
creed in the West, the principle of freedom interpreted 
as liberty of person a.nd conscience and equality of 
opportunity for ail, without distinction of race, creed, or 
colour, under a settled government. History, reason, 
and recent experience in Japan warn us that the adjust- 
ment must be made, not in the spirit of the popular 
refrain : East is East and West is West, but in the spirit 
of a nobler poetic formula : 

“ God’s in the Occident, 

God’s in the Orient.” 

This is the spirit of the modern conscience in the 
treatment of dependent peoples and communities. 

The theory of unfitness appears in another 
shape, not so uncompromising, but not less danger- 
ous. The unfitness, say some critics, is not incur- 
able ; in course of time, under careful and bene- 
volent political education, such as our slowly- 
broadening institutions afford, it is possible, 
though prophecy in such matters is proverbially 
foolish, that the people of India may become fit 
for self-rule. But that day is not yet. Wait, 
wait in patience. Then our mentors resort to 
metaphor. The way is long and weary, full of 
peril and adventure. Do you know how they 
toiled and travailed who went before you, 
what trials and tribulations they had to bear ?' 
Metaphor and proverb, fable and parable, 
history and epic, teach us a good deal; they 
give us warning and guidance. But they are 
not actual life, they cannot replace direct 
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experience either for individuals or communities. 
The best training is obtained when you grapple 
with your difficulties by yourself, the highest and 
most useful part of education is self-education. 
The people of India will become fit for self-rule 
only by practising self-rule. There is no other 
way for it. They must conceive their aims and 
ideals, they must lay their plans and execute 
them, make mistakes and rectify them, incur 
losses and recoup them, encounter perils and over- 
come them. Mr. L. Curtis, in his book. The, 
ProhUm of the Commonwealth, writes : 

In the first place, the exaroiae of responsibility tends 
to increase fifcness for exercising it. As every one finds in 
his own experience, it is in having to do things that a 
man learns howto do them and develops a sense of duty 
in regard to them. And that is why political power is 
and ought to be extended to whole dassos nf citizens, 
even when their knowledge and sense oi reaponsi- 
bility is still imperfectly develr p^v-. 

True, this process should not begin too early ; 
there must be a period of preliminary training. 
What is the period required ? The answer is, till 
the necessary general, intellectual and moral equip- 
ment is acquired, till the necessary political 
experience has been gained. Our contention is, 
that we have this necessary equipment and ex- 
perience. In so far as such comparison is 
possible, we cannot see that India is less fitted 
to-day than the Philippines for self-rule, nor that 
h.er general condition is much behind the condi- 
tion of Canada or the other Dominions when 
they had the gift of responsible government, and 
we go further and say that England and Japan 
"^0 have had nearly as many shortcomings 
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as India now has 'when they adopted a fully 
popular constitution. The Emperor of Japan 
took the great Charter oath in 1869 ; in 1881, he 
promised to grant a constitution in ten years 
and, in 1890, the first Imperial Diet was sum- 
moned. The Filipinos have had less than twenty 
years schooling in civilized administration. Are 
Indians so much worse than the Filipinos, or is 
the school of British political institutions so much 
slower than that of American political institu- 
tions that it takes a century, and how much 
longer one cannot say, to complete the process of 
education in the one case which in the other is 
completed in twenty years ? The first Legislative 
Council met in Canada in 1792. In fifty years 
full responsible government was granted. In 
New South Wales the first Parliament met in 
1843. The first responsible ministry took ofiice 
in 1856. Indians were first admitted to the 
Legislative Council in 1861, though it had been 
in existence for many years. It is not generally 
known, but it is a remarkable fact that, during 
this first period, when Europeans enjoyed the 
excl^sive right of legislation for India, they 
conducted business in regular parliamentary style, 
with their own standing orders, calling the Acts 
of the Executive in question and carrying on 
debates which, in their range and breezy freedom, 
contrast markedly with the prudish and 
correct respectability of present-day proceedings. 
Beginning in 186 Lon a scale which was caution 
itself, the non- official Indians admitted to 
the Council being few and nominated, and 
the Council itself never meeting except when 
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there was a legislative measure to be placed 
before it, we did not take a second step 
till more than thirty years had passed. In 
1892, after a good deal of popular agita- 
tion, the number of non-oflScials was increas- 
ed slightly, they were still nominated in form 
but practically elected by delegates of local bodies’ 
a limited power of interpellation was given them’ 
and the annual budget was placed before them for 
discussion, but it was not to be voted upon. 
Seventeen years passed and strong agitation had 
to be made before the third step was taken in 
1909. This time local legislatures were to have 
non-official majorities, members in the Councils 
could put supplementary questions and move 
resolutions on subjects of public interest, subject 
however to too many exceptions and to the fur- 
ther proviso that, even if accepted by the Council 
they were not to be binding on the Executive.’ 
Those reforms were introduced with a great fan- 
fare of liberal sentiment, and generally hailed by 
the people as a substantial improvement. But the 
seven years that have passed since have been 
marked by an ^ enormous advance of political 
thought and political ambition in the people and 
the Councils are spoken of by the advanced school 
as glorified debating clubs. In fact, the executive 
government is still practically master of the situa- 
tion and carries measures in the teeth of public 
opposition. After fifty-five years people’s repre- 
sentatives have still nothing like constitutional 
power in the land. Surely our progress is none 
too burned. The foundations have had ample 
time to settle down and can now carry the 
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full weight of the structure of self-govern- 
ment. . . _ * 

The next objection to be noticed is that, if the 
scheme came into operation, it would establish the 
reign of the few who are educated over the manv 
who are uneducated, we should have an oligarchy 
of a few hundred thousands controlling the desti- 
nies of vast millions. You reply that, taking 
numbers only into consideration, the change will 
be a big step towards popular government, as the 
present ruling class does not exceed a few thou- 

knowledge,” say they “of 
rui-al life and of the dumb millions, which you 
educated gentry dwelling in towns, cannot and do’ 
not care to acquire.” “ It is not so,” we rejoin ; 

he gulf of antipathy and contempt between 
educated and uneducated is a fable by which you 
deceiye yourselves. The educated come mostly 
from villages and keep in constant touch with 
village life. In fact, the most notorious evil of 
the present administration is, that it is run by 
people who come from over the sea, never learn 
the vernaculars sufficiently well for ordinary 
conversation and depend throughout their service 
on interpreters. Besides, they maintain an atti- 
tude ot proud exclusiveness which differs in kind 
and manner of display from the ancient arrogance 
ot the Brahman, but is a far more effectual barrier 
• to sympathy and mutual trust ; in fact, it is now 
an article of creed with them that India and In- 
dians are unfathomable mysteries and that the 
longer one remains in the country, the more ’con- 
vinced one becomes of the impossibility of ever 
understanding its people and their nature and 
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liaodes of thought and “ But the lower 

classes look to us for protection, they remember 
the old misrulfe and tyranny from which we res- 
cued them, and will not consent to the transfer of 
power from us to you, their social oppressors for 
ages/’ ■ “ Our history, like the history of other 
peoples, shows periods of good rule and bad rule 
of social well-being and social misery, of progress 
and decay. When you came, you found us in one 
of our unfortunate phases, disorder and the break- 
ing up of an empire met your eyes and helped 
the establishment of your dominion. The oppres- 
sion of the lower by the upper classes is nothing 
peculiar to the Bast. Before the dawn of the 
modern humanitarian age, the annals of Europe 
w^ere disfigured by similar abuses and tyranny. 
Plato long ago said that ine^i^'ery city there were 
two cities, that of the rich and that of the pooi\ 
To-day, even in the most liberally governed 
countries, the peasants and the labourers may be 
heard to denounce the learned folly and the sel- 
fishness of those that make the laws and work 
them fortheir own benefit, while all the time 
professing to help and relieve the masses. Ideas 
of social amelioration and service and higher stan- 
dards of government have been learned by the 
educated men in India, and as they have incom- 
parably greater interest in the prospexuty of the 
country and far more knowledge and sympathy 
to inspire their efforts, there is no danger of a < 
revival of the old days of caste domination 
and heartless tyranny. The new oligarchy 
^enmU heat least as good as the present.’" 
One doubts whether this ancient fiction about 
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the protection of the masses is believed any 
more even by those in whose interest it 
is kept alive. Is it the indigenous Short or the 
oversea Codlin who opposes the spread of 
education afnong the people and uses their 
illiteracy as an argument for opposing poli- 
tical advance? Is it the indigenous Short or the 
oversea Codlin who defends the pernicious excise 
policy of the Government on the ground that 
every man must have his tastes, and likewise 
approves of the raising of the State demand on 
land at every resettlement on the ground among 
others that money left in the ryot’s hands goes 
to the drink shop ? Who allows the country to 
be flooded with cheap free trade goods and refuses 
to foster the industries of the people in the only 
way in which other countries, including Great 
Britain and her colonies, have fostered theirs ? 
Who was responsible for the currency legislation 
of a few years ago, which, but for some fortuitous 
happenings which told in his favour, might have 
hit the poor agriculturist hard, while relieving 
the Government of the exchange difficulty in 
paying oflf the heavy Home Charges ? Who at 
the same time gave the European services the 
exchange compensation allowance in cynical dis- 
regard of the taxpayer’s interests ? Who to-day, 
when extravagance is treason and luxuries of 
every kind are denounced as crimes, keeps up the 
exodus to the hills for half the year and sanctions 
extra allowances to Civilian Officers for promotion 
delayed, while at the same time cutting down 
expenditure on education? Who is going to 
defend the interests of the voiceless and voteless 

14 
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taxpayer, when in consequence of the report of 
the Public Services Commission, the organised and 
well-paid Services will drive the Government of 
India mad with all sorts of claims for increased 
emoluments? The unfortunate Indkn Short, in 
a hopeless minority in the Council, must setup 
a piteous wail, which, however, will be drowned 
in the noise of Codlings trumpet announcing to an 
astounded world his protection of the Indian 
' masses against their own heartless countrymen. 

The last objection that we shall deal with in 
this section is, that the martial races, believing 
that the government of the land has passed into 
weak hands when it passed into Indian hands, 
will raise the standard of revolt and shake the 
new regime at the very start. In the first place, 
this cannot be true of either the Mahomedans, 
the Sikhs, or the Marathas, who have drunk deep 
from the fountain of patriotism. , In the second 
place, when service in the army is thrown open to 
all who are physically fit and promotion is within 
the reach of all who are worthy, irrespective of 
race or colour, the distinction between martial and 
unmartial people will disappear in the course of a 
generation. But the real answer to this objection 
is, that it would apply only to a scheme which 
sought to take India out of the British Empire 
and completely eliminated the strong arm of the 
British from Indian affairs. Our critics may 
choose for their own alarmist purposes to mis- 
represent the effect of our proposals or the motive 
that underlies them. But, as a great man once 
said, “ You may fool some of the people all the 
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time and all the people some of the time, but not all 
the people all the time.” Our scheme has for its aim 
and purpose the continued maintenance of British 
supremacy in India and the reconciliation of her 
peoples to the suzerainty of the British Empire, 
"which has done them incalculable good, giving 
them hope of a nationhood that they had lost or 
never possessed, and admitting them to a share of 
the noblest inheritance of modern civilization 
m., democratic freedom. * 

The sentiment of devotion to the British 
C)oi3Q,monw0alth conveyed in the following passage 
from Mr. Curtis, omitting the phrase which refers 
to the sense of kinship, will £nd a heartfelt echo 
in the bosoms of most political leaders of India : 

Their ^evotion to it, however consecrated by a sense 
of kinship, is finally rooted in the belief that the Com« 
mon wealth is the greatest instit ution in the world for 
enabling men to realize the duty of governing themselves. 
It is mainly because they know that it stands for the 

cause of self-government, and that with its destruction 

that cause would languish, that they find themselves 

padyto devote their lives and their wealth to keen it 
inviolable, ^ 

The scheme provides for the Viceroy and the 
beads of Provincial Grovernments being appointed 
by the ^ Crown direct. Half the members of the 
Ex.ecutive Councils will, Hinder it, be Europeans 
and the Indian Civil Service will continue for 
nvAiny years yet to have a preponderant British 
element, CE*he case will be nearly the same with 
the police. The bulk of the commercial interests 
will^ also be in European hands. Above all, the 
entire control of the Military is, of purpose to 
afford the necessary guarantee, vested in the 
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Viceroy's hands. It is difiicnlt to see what there 
xs in these conditions to make the martial races 
believe that the pressure that keeps them down 
Is removed, and they can work their lawless will 
on the defenceless people. The educated Indian 
knows better than to grasp the reins of power if 
he thought that he could hold them only for a 
brief day. 
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I. The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 

Jiulge^ High Qourt of JwIiGativi''e^ Madras* 

INDIANS’ FITNESS FOE HIGHBS APFOINTMBNTS. 

As for fche allegation tbafcthe Indians aro wanting iaa 
initiative, driving power, resource, and the faculty of 
control, so far as it depends upon ct priori assurnptioDiSg 
'it could not affect our deliberations. The facts relating 
to the services inquired into, however, fchow that so far 
the Indians have been mostly employed in the lower 
ranks of the administrative services. If they have not 
found their way to the higher appointments in the ad- 
ministration above those iiisloded. in the cadres' of the 
provincial services, it is foecaus© these appointmentB 
have been reserved for officers recruited in Europe into 
the Imperial Services. In the Imperial Services tho 
number of Indians has been so few that they cannot bo 
said to have been given anything like opportunity foir 
competing in this respect with Europeans, This ib 
clearly made out by the interesting facts elicited by 
Mr, Gokhale from an English Indian Civil Service witnesB 
in Bengal. There are, however, other facts from which 
a clear infelL’ence can be drawn, the revers© of this 
allegation. 

Looking back to past history, India, until the disrup- 
tion of the Mogul empire, always produced men of high 
administrative talents, and at the present day in tho 
more advaimed Native States, wherever opportunity 
exists, Indians are successfully bearing the burden of tha 
entire administration ; some of them aehievedl notable dis- 
tinction, such as Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madbava Rac>„ 
It should also be noted that a fair proportion of theso 
men were originally in the British Indian service bufj 
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* Extract from the Minute of Dissent in the Report of 
the Public Services Commission. 
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only found m adequate opportunity for a full play of 
adnaiiiistrative eapaeitj when they were appointed either 
as ministers or heads of departments in these States. 
Xhen where there are large Indian eommereial eommu- 
Kwties, such as in the Bombay Presidency, Indians suc- 
cessfully conduct^ the affairs of industrial concerns of 
considerable magnitude. 

j • *11 w ^36S8 is dominated by free 

competition and the yalue of work accomplished is 
judpd und^ conditions different from what prevails in 
an Indian official department, the merits of the Indians 
work cannot be gainsaid. In the profession of law 
which, it must be observed, vras wholly unknown to the 
Mindu and ^Muhammadan systems and is, of all institu- 
tions, peculiarly Occidental, Indians have acquired such 
a remarkable proficianey that it is now conceded to them 
as being particularly suited to their aptitudes. In 
western medicine, in the practice of which they suffer 
from many disadvantages as I shall have to point out 
^eir success has been equally remarkable. Not only is 
^0 general level of efiSoieney of Indian qualified practi- 
taoners highly satisfactory, but some of them in the 
more advanced Presidencies have achieved eminent 
distinction as surgeons, doctors, and gynecologists, and 

® research work of value with 

such facilities as were within their reach. Of those who 
devoted themselves to polities it would not be difficult 

political judgment and foresight and of 
platform oratory, debate and organisation. In the 
^lon of scientific research of the higher order, at least 
^lyiames may be mentioned, those of J. C. Bose and P 

while the Nobd prize of literature was awarded the year 

Nath Tagore, whose poems haye 

“8" Borneo of 

America. Then to everyone who knows 

organi^sed momentous movements of social, religious, 

reforms that have so largely 
changed the outlook of India. Under Lord Morlev’s 

^scheme of reforms, Indians have been found fit for ap. 
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poiatmenfj in the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
While on the benches of the High Courts, Indians have 
long established their reputation. An Indian sits on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Couheil. In the face of 
these facts, it is hard to believe that India is deficient in 
wealth of intellect or character. 

THE NECESSITY FOR RECRUITMENT IN INDIA.* 

Then the question of employment in the public service 
of India has to be considered in its important aspect of 
affording an adequate career to the educated Indians 
wishing to serve their country. In this connection it 
will not be inappropriate to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
field of recruitment in England for Indian public services. 
The evidence shows what was naturally to be expected 
that under normal conditions an Indian career does not 
rank at. all high in the estimation of English youths of 
more than average capacity and ambition. Such men 
prefer one of the many careers open to them in England, 
the army, the navy, the diplomatic service, the church 
and the law, journalism, literature, education, business 
and the home Civil Service. It has also been brought to 
our notice that the increasing activities of social life in 
manifold directions have, in England, so augmented tbe 
demand for educated men that only a very limited 
number of young men of superior calibre are available 
for foreign employment, and to this small number, 
service in self-governing colonies seems to appeal more 
strongly than service in India. There can be no doubt 
that the offers which Indian services ordinarily get pro- 
ceed mostly from candidates of average attainments and 
rather limited outlook, more or less obliged by circum- 
stances to seek for a living in a land which otherwise does 
not evoke much enthusiasm in their breasts. I ana not 
inclined to depreciate the many good qualities of such 
men, and have no doubt that they prove quite equal to 
the daily duties of official business. But we cannot look 
with confidence to recruits of this type as a body to supply 
the higher order of administrative talent, which alone can 
enable a foreigner to understand the real forces at work 
in the very complex conditions of modern India and to 
guide them with sympathy. I have no hesitation in 
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recording my opinion that the coantry in its present 
eireum stances cannot safely or fairly be called upon to 
accommodate more than a very limited number of 
English oMcials of this class. 

On the other hand, as was to be expected, the Indian 
field of recruitment has been steadily expanding. The 
response of India to the demands of modern ideals of 
civic life has for some time been growing rapidly 
emphatic, not only among the Hindus and Parsis, but 
among the Muhammadans, the Sikhs and in other com- 
munities. Western education is spreading in all parts 
of India and amongst all classes, in castes and families 
whose hereditary occupations have been of a purely 
intellectual or literary character, amongst those whose 
ancestors carried on the militarj^ civil and revenue 
administration of the country under the Mogul emperors 
and also among growing sections of the commercial and 
industrial communities. The educational institutions of 
India, from the most primitive primary schools known 
as muktabs and pathsalas to. the universities and col- 
leges, are literally full to overflowing. If they were 
multiplied five-fold, they would soon be filled. Indian 
students are also flocking to foreign countries ; they are 
crowding, not only at the doors of British universities, 
but are spreading to America and Japan, and some also 
come to Prance, Germany and Switzerland. Leaviog 
aside a fair proportion of ineffic'entw, the number of 
those well qualified for a useful civic career has been 
growing larger day by day . 

But, on the other hand, the careers open to an educated 
Indian are grevioualy limited. To him, whether he be a 
Sikh, a Pathan, a descendant of the Moguls or a Rajput, 
the commissioned ranks of the army and tbs navy still 
remain closed. Literature, owing t0| the absence of a 
large reading public, affords very limited attractions as a 
Career, except to the specially gifted journalism presents 
more difficulties than prizes, while the larger commercial 
and industrial enterprises mostly belong to foreigners 
whose reluctance to employ educated Indians, except in 
purely clerical work, has been specially brought home to 
us. Law possibly has had more than its fair share of 
recruits, and medicine the only other large independent 
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profession, though crowded in big cities like Calcutta 
and Bombay, can still accommodate a certain number, 
and so also teaching ro far as it js a private enterprise. 
Indians cannot look l or a career in any capacity in the 
colonies, nor for all practical purposes anywhere else 
outside their own country. The pressure therefore od 
the public service of India from the Indian side is so 
great that the question, as is well known, has assumed 
considerable political proportions. No doubt, the number 
of men that can be absorbed in such service must 
necessarily be small compared to the total educated 
force of the country; all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected, and is asked for, is that the disabilities should be 
removed and the conditions of entry be such as to make 
the service freely accessible to honest e:^ort and merit. 
For the rest other forces must be relied upon to open 
other avenues of employment. 

In this connection I may notice that it has been urged 
before us that the first and foremost duty of the British 
Government in laidia is towards the vast masses of the 
people, and so long as the interests of peace and security 
are safeguarded and there is no demand from the 
general population for larger employment of Indian 
officials, the Government need not paj' much heed to the 
cry of educated Indians. The sphere of duties here 
suggested for the Indian Government is so obviously 
priiiutivo and reactionary that it hardly calls for au 
elaborate refutation. It was never anticipated that the 
duty of the Indian Government, as a civilised Govern- 
ment, would he fully discharged by merely keeping peace 
and order which is as much necessary for its own 
existence as for the well-being of the people. On the 
other hand, it has from the very commencement under- 
taken to uplift the general level of ,the people in their 
material, intellectual and moral conditions, to spread 
modern science and culture and to develop the instincts 
of enlightened citizenship affording at the same time 
ample and growing opportunities to qualified Indians to 
manage the affairs of their own country. The time 
seems to be ripe when a much freer and larger admission 
of Indiana into the higher regions of administration has 
become necessary, if there is to be harmony between the 
Government and the re-av/akened life of India. An 
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English official, in so far as he represents a high 
level of Weatern knowledge and training, has a sincere 
and earnest desire to help the cause of progress 
combined with an aptitude for adapting western 
methods to the changing conditions of an ancient 
Oriental country, and, above all, a determination to deal 
justly not merely between one Indian and another, but 
what is much more politically important and far more 
difficult between conflicting Indian and English claims 
which constantly crop up in various forms, has a very 
useful career in India, and will always be welcomed by 
competent Indian public opinion. A few such men 
would considerably strengthen the bonds between the 
Government and the people ; on the other hand, an 
English official of a lower type or v/ith lower ideals 
would at the present day be felt as an anachronism and 
prove a fruitful source of political friction, I would 
also point out the obvious fact that an English official is 
at best a bird of passage in India, his ties and cherished 
associations lie outside the eouzitry, he stands in need of 
frequent and prolonged absences from his work, leading 
to constant shiftings of official arrangements, his know- 
ledge of the people, their wants and aspirations must- 
always be more or less limited, and when he retires at 
the age varying between 40 and 55, all his training and 
ripe experience are entirely lost to the country. He is 
expensive to train, expensive to employ — two men, 
roughly speaking, being required to do one man’s work — 
and is a dead loss to the country when he retires. Even 
supposing that he initially brings to his work some 
superior qualifications, still the balance of advantage 
must in the nature of things be heavily on the side of 
the Indian official. Further an efficient Indian adminis- 
trator has a value to the country far greater than is to 
be measured by the actual output of his daily routine 
work. He heeonaes a centre of further growth. 

THE DISABILITIES OF INDIANS. 

The policy which I have endeavoured to keep in view 
in dealing with this question is that which has been 
repeatedly declared to the people of India in statutes of 
Parliament, in Proclamations of the Crown made on 
solemn occasions and in other public documents of im- 
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portanee. To these declarations the people of India 
naturally attach the sanetity of pledges and no apology 
is, therefore, needed fo» '■'iting the more important of 
them, although they may be well known. The statute of 
1833 (13 & 14 Will. iV., cap. 85, s. Ixxxvii), lays down 
that “no native of India nor any natural born subject 
of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the said company.” In the dispatch 
of 1834 (No. 44, dated I8th December 1834), the court of 
directors explained that “whatever other tests of quali- 
fication might be adopted, distinctions of race or religion 
should not be of the number,” and in another part 
(paragraphs 105 and 107) of the same document, after 
protesting against the presumption on which the autho- 
rities in India used to act, namely, that the average 
amount of native qualifications could only rise to a 
certain limit, they addressed them in these earnest w^ords, 

“ To this rule it will be necessary that you should both’ 
in your acts and your language conform.” In fact, their 
instructions required the Government of India to admit 
natives of India to places of trust as freely and exten- 
sively as their individual aptitudes justified. Then they 
proceeded to suggest practical measures by which this 
policy could be fully carried out : “ In every view it is 

important that the indigenous people of India or those' 
among them who by their habits, character, or position 
may he induced to aspire to office should, as far as possi- 
ble, he qualified to meet the European competitors. 
Hence there arises a powerful argument for the promo- 
tion of every design tending to the improvement of the 
natives, whether by conferring on them the advantages 
of education or by diffusing among them the treasures of 
science, knowledge, and moral culturci” 

The words of the famous Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, dated Ist November 1858, are equally clear 
and forcible : “We hold ourselves bound to the native^ 
of our said territories by the same obligations of duty 

which bind us to all our subjects And it is our 

further will that, so far as may be, our subjects of what- 
ever race or creed be freely and impartially admitted to^ 
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offices in our service, the duties ot which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly 
to discharge.” In the last paragraph it is added : “ Ife is 
our earnest desire to administer its Government for the . 

benefit of all our subjects resident there ” 

King Edward VII/s proclamation of 1st November 1908, 
after endorsing the general policy enunciated in the 
proclamation of 1858 and stating that steps were being 
taken to give effect to it, adds: “Important classes 
among you, representing ideas that have been fostered 
and encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citi- 
zenship and a greater share in the legislation and 
Government, The politic satistaetion of such a claim 
will strengthen, notimpair, existing authority and power.” 
The principles of action here laid down are not carried 

out at present in the followin.^ respects. 

The points of view from which the majority of 
the Commissioners and myself have approached the 
question of employment of Indians are substantially 
different. The question they have asked themselres is, 
what are the means to foe adopted for extending the 
employment of Indians (see paragraphs 85-86). Bub 
the proper standpoint, which alone in rny opinion 
furnishes a satisfactory basis to work upon, ia that the 
importation of officials from Europe should be limited 
to eases of clear necessil'y, and the question therefore 
to be asked is, in which services and to what extent 
should appointments be made from England. The 
suggestion involved in the majority’s point of view is § 
that special measures are necessary for finding eonploy* 
ment for Indians in the administration, and that the 
practical question, therefore, is how many or hov/ few 
posts are to be handed over to them. On the other 
hand, the view which, upon a r eview of the situation, has 
forced itself on my conviction, is that if Indians have 
not established a footing in the higher ranks of adminis- 
tration, it is not through their own fault ; it Is due to 
barriers of many sorts that have been raised in their 
way. It will be sufficient if the disabilities be removed 
and the doctrine of equal opportunity and fair dealing 
be established as a practical measure. No special pro- 
tection or favour will be nebessary if the need for ^o- 
teption is guarded again at. It will appear from the tables 
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given in paragraph 34 of the majority repor^hat out of 

the existing 11,064 appointments 35 “ ”*a 

and upwards, only 42 per cent, was held by Indians and 
BurmMS of pure Asiatic descent on the 1st April 1 91o. 
Then as we ascend higher up in the scale, the position 
g^ws mul worse. o"at of 4,984 posts carrying salaries 

of Ks. 600 a month and 3 81 per 

cent., were filled by them as against 4,042, or ^per 

cent occupied by Europeans or Anglo-Indians. When 

we reach tL salaries of Rs. 800 a month and upwards 

which, to a large extent, though not entirely, in^eate th 

level of higher appointments of supervision and 

control— for there are some provincial appointments of 

Tless important character which carry a salary of 

Bs. 800 and a few of Rs. 1,000— only 242, or 10 per 

cent., of the appointments were held by Indians as 

gainst 2,269, or 90 per cent., filled by Europeans and 

Anglo-Indians. Reference is made in paragaph 34 of 

the majority report to the progress made m this respect 

from 1887 to 1913. In the region of appointments 

carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards, the percentage 

Ss risen from 34 to 42 since 1887, and in appointments 

of Rs. 60u and upwards from 12 to 19 per cent., and m 

those carrying a pay of Rs. 800 and upwards 'from 4 to 

10 per cent. This during the space, of a quarter of a 

century ! 

SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS, 

This important question relating to the problem of 
giving Indian candidates an opportunity of competin^g on 
lubstantially equal terms with the English candidates 
for the XndiL Civil Service is disposed 
of annexure X: to the majority report. What “ asked 
for is that the open competitive examination, which is 
now held solely in England, should be held simultaneous- 
ly in England and in India on the same papers and con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners the residts 
being einbodied in one common list. There is barffly 
any other demand in connection with the Indian public 
services to which Indian public opinion attaches so 
much importance ; it has formed the subject of persist- 
ent agitation, and its refusal hitherto is cited as a 
glaring illustration of the wide divergence that still 
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exists between declarations of ooliev as mo/in u , 

statesmen and their enforeemeK^ao^® 
those immediately ooneerned with the Indian 
tration. The main object of the oronLa? i« * 

the otherwise insurmountable handi^ao aaai 

candidates which now artiBeially secures^ for^ r”-*!.’*? 
candidates a virtual monopoly of the moat imnn 
best paid civil appointments It t '“portant and 

pie that appointments to public oiSoe in*°r /■ 

be settled on the test orqualifieatTonrand “ 

presumptions arising from race or place of birth” 
If tne desire to sennrA t*irth. 

British minimum,” but whTch in' « 

of the majority of the Commissioners reairml'°“ 
bO per cent, or more of these posts is tn L ® 

precedence over the test of quaiificftinns th!? ^ 

be justified on u priori eonSattenrof r^- i'"*" 

.pression in the results of the eiaminat L The P ,• t 
candidates have the advanta^fi fh^ i ^ ® E‘ig»i8h 
more efficient system 0 ^^^^ and T “ 

ought to snffiee-as ail Indian witeessis thtek T ' 
to secure for such of them as are nt^lT *“ • * will- 

gifts a predominance in the lerviol ^^*^0 intellectual 

candidates, whose mental powers are faffiow rh”'® 

Will fail in the eomwAfiHn« a oelow the average, 

ivould secure men of the laf-Vfir ®'^*'a‘*^gements which 
the British charrotL S the rdm nlsteat' 

^0 serious disservice to it as wen «Tf 1'°“’ °“'y 

British people. ' prestige of the 

JLteS1fl„‘difww"in"somf'°” ^“■“'‘^‘neous 

tte development oMndTan^Ze^tfor ?*Ti? 
however, is that it will eonsideraffiv h^ln ^ 
lopment. The history of western Id ^ 
amply justifies this belief. As regards thi^”” 

m Its present form fitting the Indian unfverrit7ou,S“ 
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€iilum, there oan be no real doubt about it, if one com- 
pares the subjects of study in the Indian University- 
calendars with the syllabus of the Civil Service examina- 
tion. The system of options provides ample room for 
the diferent subjects of liberal education. Similarly as 
regards the age, either 22-24 as at present^.or 21-23 as I 
have proposed, will suit the periods of Indian university 
courses just as well as those of the British universities. 
Certain practical difficulties in the way of applying the 
simultaneous system in “ totally different longitudes and 
on separate continents’* are also vaguely hinted at. 
These in my opinion are more imaginary than real ; the 
houi’s can be easily so adjusted as to enable some of the 
Civil Service Commissioners to conduct the examination 
here at the same time that the examination will be held 
in India, without giving any opportunity to persons 
feloniously inclined to telegraph thecxuestions to England 
for the benefit of the candidates here or vice versd. 

As far back as 1860, an influential c.ommittee'appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India to consider the sub- 
ject of the employment of Indians in the Indian Civil 
Service reported in favour of adopting simultaneous 
examinations “as being the fairest and the most in accord- 
ance with the principles of the general competition for 
a common object.” In June 1893, the question was raised 
in the House of Commons and a resolution was passed 
that all open competitive examinations held in England 
alone for appointments to the chief services of India 
should henceforth be held simultaneously in India and 
England. And yet the majority of the Commissioners 
would, at the present day, reject this obvious method of 
justice essentially on racial grounds, in the teeth of, 
evidence which showed that in making this demand all 
the Merent communities of India (excepting, of course, 
the l^ropeans and the Anglo-Indians) and all the pro- 
vinces were united and practically unanimous. His 
Highness the AghaKhan, in suporting the demand, said, 
“I am in favour of a simultjaneous examination in 
England and India. I would give full effect to the 
House of Commons’ resolution of June 1893. , . . . 

It will do away with any feeling of discontent that may 
exist at the idea that the Indian Civil Service has been 
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kept as a preserve for Englishmen and that the chil- 
dren of the soil are shot out from fcheir proper and 
legitimate share in controlling the administration of the 
country.” In my opinion, in the interests of both justice 
and political expediency, simultaneous examinations 
should be conceded for the Indian Civil Service proper. 


11. Th€ Hon. Mr. M. B. Chaubal, C.S.L 


Memler, Bombay Executive GounciL 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE EXISTING PROBLEM. 

The questions relating to the salary, leave, pension, 
and prospects in the services, are comparatively only of 
subsidiary importance. By far the most important part 
of the existing problem relates to the employment of 
Indians in the higher branches of the service. The lower 
branches of the service, and the subordinate services, 
have ever been and must continue to be mainly recruited 
from the natives of the country, partly because 
Europeans cannot afford to serve on the salaries gene- 
rally attached to the posts in them. The question relat- 
ing to their larger employment in the higher service 
requires, under the present political conditions of India, 
to be approached and looked at from a broad, far-reach- 
ing and statesmanlike point of view, and there are certain 
factors which must, under the present cireumstanoes, 
lie steadily kept in mind. 

The too limited employment of Indians in the higher 
service is one of the main causes of the discontent and 
unrest which have recently become so marked among 
the educated classes, and about which so much has been 
heard and written. To understand the genesis of this 
unrest one must consider what young educated India is 
at the present day and how it has come to be what it is. 
Toung men of the present generation do not and cannot 
appreciate the benefits of the British rule to the same 
degree as did the men of a past generation. The latter 
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contrasted the peace and security of life and property 
with the troublous times before the British rule, and'felt 
happy and contented. The young man of the present 
day takes these great blessings as his birthright. When 
western eduoation was started and schools, colleges and 
universities were established, the young Indian beean 
to study eagerly the history and literature of free and 
advanced western countries and the biographies of 
great men, studied their careers and how they struggled 
for freedom and liberty ; he studied the birth and growth 
or liberal institutions in western countries and he 
began to contrast their state with his own ’ helpless 
dependence. A vague discontent took possession of bis 
mind, and a wild enthusiasm to break through his 
environment seized him. He fancied that his progress 
in every direction was hampered. Nearer home he saw 
how a small nation, comparatively recently Quite as low 
as his own country in civilisation, rose to splendour and 
worked out its own salvation. These forces which had 
been working silently, found expression in the annual 
National Congress, came to a head at the noted Surat 
Congress, and the school of anarchy, of which we now 
find exhibitions, had its origin in this discontent The 
phenomenon of praetieally a!l the higher offices in the 
State being monopolised by the foreigner and the 
European, loomed large in the view of those vouns men 
who formed originally the extremist school. A few wise 
and far-seeing men, like the late Mr. Gokhale, saw the 
trend of events, and were afraid of the pit into which 
young India was being led. To counterbalance this 
school they wisely placed before their educated oountrv- 
men the goal of a “Colonial Self-Government” and the 
privilege of the citizenship of the largest Kinpire in the^ 
world ; and they declared that as they made themselves 
f it, they would draw nearer to this goal, until 

India took Its proper -place in the Empire as k self- 
governing colony. In the speeches in the Vieeroy’& 
Eegslabye Council, the restricted employment'of Indians 
in the higher service was the frequent theme of attack 
on the lines on which the administration of the country 
was run. By their incessant efforts, they have now 
been able to persuade a vgry large body of young 

15 
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educated Indians to adopt this ideal, and those who be- 
lieve that that ideal is attainable by self-iroprovement 
and constitutional agitation from what is recognised as 
the moderate school in Indian polities. A wider and 
more liberal employment of highly educated and capable 
Indians in the higher posts under Government will, it is 
believed, in no small degree strengthen this party and 
correspondingly break through the strength of the other 
school. 

Since last August, however, this earnest demand for a 
larger ^ employment of quaimed Indian agency in 
the higher service has received an added force, 
7his unfortunate war into which the whole Empire 
has been launched, the response that India has 
made to the cal! of the Empire in its need, and 
the generous and appreciative terms in which res- 
ponsible British administrators have spoken and are 
speaking of the loyal support from all classes and com- 
munities in India, have raised hopes and aspirations 
which, if not substantially satisfied, will result in disap- 
pointment and cause alarming discontent. Whatever 
may come after a successful termination of the war, the 
country is now in a ferment and is anxiously awaiting 
the fi.nal pronouncements of this Commission for some 
substantial indication of the “altered angle of vision” 
towards Indian problems.; ^ 

^ The question, therefore, of the proportions in which 
indigenous agency is to be utilised in the near future in 
the higher service of the State is of vital importance. 
These proportions must be such as will cumulatively 
throughout the services help to create the feeling that 
we Indians are in a substantial degree carrying on the 
government of the country. At present the Indians are 
far and few; and every Indian officer, whether high or 
low, feels that he is not serving himself or his country 
but is an individual hired to labour for somebody else. 
He can rarely put his whole heart into the work, because 
hois always conscious of the presence of his taskmaster 
and never works but with his eyes upon bis superior 
•officer and always thinking of what he will say of the 
work turned out by him. To dispel this feeling there 
piust, in the higher (service in all departments of the 
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administration, be present a large number of Indians 
so that they may collectively feel that the responsi- 
bility for a strong and wise government of the people 
rests mainly on them. This consideration, indeed, 
appears to have been present to the mind of the last 
Commission, but I think it did not realise the extremely 
limited employment of the Indians in the services. 
They observe in their report, “ As the progress of 
education excites in constantly increasing numbers of 
the natives of India an interest in their political con- 
dition, the knowledge that men of their own race and 
creed are freely associated with Englishmen in the 
government of the country will minimise any sense of 
subjection and enhance the sentiment of a common 
eitizenship--a sentiment which is at once the interest 
of the Empire and the desire of her most eminent 
politicians to inspire and confirm.’* The evidence 
received by us in India during the last two years has 
left on my mind a painful impression that a much more 
sympathetic treatment by, and a far more liberal asso- 
ciation with, Englishmen is required before that sense of 
subjection is appreciably reduced, and before the 
desired sentiment of a common citizenship is created^ 
for at present it is indeed non-existent except perhaps in 
platform speeches. When, therefore, in this minute 1 am 
dissenting from the proportions allotted, in the report 
and annexures, to the Indians in the diJBferent services, I 
am doing so because I look at the question from this 
point of view, and I feel that the proportions recom- 
mended by the majority are insufficient and inadequate. 
I believe that what I claim for them in my minute would 
be the minimum likely to secure this end and would go 
far to satisfy the expectation and hope which have been 
raised. The whole country is even now grumbling at 
the fate of an innocent Bill, like the United Provinces 
Councils Bill, and is afraid that this is but an indication 
of what it may expect. At the same time I believe that 
the minimum claimed for each service in this minxite is 
that which can, at the present time, be conce%dto India, 
without any loss to the British spirit of administration 
and perhaps with some advantage in the efficiency of 
the different departments. 
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Ill Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji 

^ Europeans occupy almost all the higher places in every 
department of Government directly or indirectly under 
its control. While in India they acquire India’s money^ 
experience, and wisdom ; and when they go, they carry 
both away v/ith them, leaving India so much poorer in 
material and moral wealth. Thus India is left without, 
and cannot have those elders in wisdom and experience 
who in every country are the natural guides of the 
rising generafeons in their national and social conduct, 
and of the destinies of their country ; and a sad, sad loss 
this is ! 

Every European is isolated from the people around 
him. He is not their mental, moral, or social leader or 
companion. For any mental or moral influence or guid- 
ance or sympathy with the people, he might just as well 
he living in the moon. The people know not him, and 
he knows not, nor cares for, the people. Some honour- 
able exceptions do, now and then, make an effort to do 
some good if they can, but in the very nature of things 
these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of little per- 
manent effect. These men are not always in the place, 
and their v/orka die away when they go. 

The Europeans are not the natural leaders of the 
people. They do not belong to the people; they cannot 
enter their thoughts and feelings ; they cannot join or 
sympathise with their joys or griefs. On the contrary, 
every day the estrangement is increasing. Europeans 
deliberately and openly widen it more and more. There 
may be very few social institutions started by Europeans 
in which Natives, however fit and desirous to join, are 
not deliberately and insultingly excluded. The Europe- 
ans are, and make themselves, strangers in every way. 
All they effectually do is to eat the substance of 
India, material and moral, while living there, and when 
they go, they carry away all they have acquired, and 
their pensions and future usefulness besides. 

This Eitst deplorable moral loss to India needs 
most serious consideration, as much in its political as 
in its national aspect. Nationally disastrous as it is, 
it eames politically with it its own Nemesis. Without 
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the guidance of eMerly wisdom and experience of their 
own natural leaders, the education •which the rising 
generations are now receiving is naturally leading them 
(or call it misleading them if you will) into directions 
which bode no good to the rulers, and which, instead 
of being the strength of the rulers, as it ought to be 
and can be, will turn out to be their great weakness. 
The fault will be of the rulers themselves for such a 
result. The power that is now being raised by the 
spread of education, though yet slow and small, is one 
that in time must, for weal or woe, exercise great in- 
fluence ; in fact, it has already begun to do so. How- 
ever strangely the English rulers, forgetting their 
English manliness and moral courage, may, like the 
ostrich, shut their eyes, by gagging acts or otherwise, 
to the good or bad influences they are raising around 
them, this good or evil is risifjg nevertheless. The 
thousands that are being sent out by the universities 
every year find themselves in a most anomalous position. 
There is no place for them in their Motherland. They 
may beg in the streets or break stones on the roads for 
ought the rulers seem to care for their natural rights, 
position and duties in their own country. Uhey may 
perish or do what they like or can, but scores of Euro- 
peans must go from this country to take up what belongs 
to them, and that in spite of every profession, for years 
and years past, and up to the present day, of English 
statesmen, that they must govern India for India’s good, 
by solemn Acts and Declarations of Parliament, and, 
above all, by the words of the august Sovereign herself. 
Eor all practical purposes all these high promises have 
been hitherto almost wholly the purest romance, the 
reality being quite different . — Memorandum submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India. November. 
1880. 


DADABHAI NAOROJI’S SPEECHES AND 

WRITINGS.— 'An up-to-date, exhaustive and com- 
prehensive collection of his speeches and writings. With 
a portrait. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers, I. i2., Re. 1-8. 

<3r. A.Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
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IV. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the present system. We must live all 
the days of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and 
the tallest of us must bend, in order that the exigencies 
of the system may be satisfied. The upward impulse, if 
I may use such an expression, which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Harrow may feel, that he may one day be a 
Gladstone, a Nelson, or a Wellington and which may 
draw forth the best efforts of which he is capable, that 
is denied to us. The full height to which our manhood 
is capable of rising can never be reached by us under 
the present system, The moral elevation which every 
self-governing people feel cannot be felt by us. Our 
administrative and military talents must gradually dis- 
appear, owing to sheer disuse till at last our lot, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own coun- 
try, is stereotyped. ... . , . 

My Lord, this question of appointment to high office 
is to us something more than a mere question of 
careers. When all the positions of power and of official 
trust and responsibility are the virtual monopoly of a 
class, those who are outside that class are constantly 
weighed down with a sense of their own inferior posi- 
tion, and the tallest of them have no option but to bend 
in order that the exigencies of the situation may be 
satisfied. Such a state of things, as a temporary 
arrangement, may be accepted as inevitable. As a per- 
manent arrangement, it is impossible. This question 
thus is to us a question of national prestige and self- 
respect, and we feel that our future growth is bound up 
with a proper solution of it. , 

A succession of great statesmen, who in their day 
represented the highest thought and feeling of ^ngland^ 
have declared that, in their opinion, England^’s greatesfr 
work in India is to associate the people of this country, 
slowly it may be, but steadily, with the work of their 
own Government. To the extent to which this work is 
accomplished, will England’s claim to our gratitude and 
attachment be r&BA,-^Budget Speech, Imperial Legis* 
lative Cmncil, 1905 . 

■■ ! 
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THE EOUOATED GLASSES AMD THE MASSES 


I. The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim 

Judge^ Madras High Court 


In paragraph 18 ’of fche majority report, allusion is 
made to the allegation that the western-ediieatedi Indians 
do not reflect the views or represent the interests of the 
many scores of millions in India, So far as the views 
of the latter on any of the matters in dispute, or of an 
allied character, are concerned, it is impossible to- 
imagine what opinions they are in a position to form so 
long as they are allowed to remain, as at present, in 
their illiterate and appallingly ignor.ant condition. As 
for the representation of their interests, if the claim be 
that they are better represented by European offlcials 
than by educated Indian officials or non -officials, it is 
difficult to conceive how such a reckless claim has come 
to be urged. The inability of English officials to master 
the spoken languages of India and their different reli- 
gions, habits of life and modes of thought so completely 
divide them ffom the general Indian population that 
only an extremely limited few possessed with extraordi- 
nary powers of intuitional insight have ever been able to 
surmount the barriers. As for the sacred books and’ 
classics of the Indian peoples, Hindu and Muhammadan 
whose study is indispensable to a foreigner wishing to 
understand the people’s national genius, it would be- 
difficult to name more than two or three Englishmen 
among the thousands that, during a period of more than 
100 years of British connection with India, have been 
employed in the service of Government, whose attain- 
ments could be mentioned with a show of respect. 
Stioh knowledge of the people and of the classical 
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literatures as passes current among the European 
nfSeials is compiled almost entirely from the data fur- 
nished to them by the western -educated Indians ; and 
the idea of the European officials having to deal with 
the people of India without the medium of the western- 
educated Indian is too wild for serious contemplation. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that without their 
co-operation the administration could not be carried on 
for a single day. 

With the educated Indians, on the other hand, this 
knowledge is instinctive, and the ties of religion 
and custom, so strong in the east, inevitably make 
their ^ knowledge and sympathy far more intimate 
than is to he seen in countries dominated by materia- 
listic conceptions. It is from a wrong and decep- 
tive perspective that we are asked to look at the 
system of castes among the Hindus more as a divid- 
ing force than as a powerful binding factor 5 and 
the unifying spirit of Islam, so far as it affects the 
Muhammadans, does not stand in need of being explain- 
ed ; while in all communities the new national movement 
has received considerable accession of impulse from the 
lessons of such arguments as are limited at in the 
majority report. The evidence is remarkably significant 
in this connection. His Highness the Agha Hhan joined 
his weighty voice with that of the leaders of the Congress 
in demanding simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, and the representatives of the Sikh Khalsa 
and the Pathans of the Punjab, the Moslem league along 
with the spokesmen of the communities more sdvanced 
in western education, were unanimous in entering their 
■emphatic protest against the suggestion that the pre- 
sence of Indians in the higher official ranks would be 
distasteful to the people themselves, and specially in a 
province or a community other than that of the Indian 
•official .— from the Minute of Dissent in the 
Meport of the Public Services Commission, .... 

I am afraid very few Englishmen properly realise the 
obvious fact that, without the help of Western- 
educated Indians, British administration in India could 
not be earned on for a day, or that these men supplied 
the moral force by which the influence of a bigoted" 
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priesthood over the ignorant masses has been so greatly 
overcome. It is important that the English public 
should fully understand the significance of the unsoli- 
cited support given by educated Indians, who are the 
most influential leaders of the people of India, — From 
<i letter to the '‘^London Times” 



The Hon. Mr. M. B. Chaubal, C.S.I. 

Member, Bombay Executive Council, 


In the first place, it may be pointed out that 
in relation to the public services under Government 
there is no such class as easterri educated classes, as 
distinguished or distinguishable from “ the western edu- 
cated classes.” For such eastern education as exists 
now there is absolutely no scope for employment in any 
of the departments we have considered. If any Indians 
have to be employed in the higher service at all, they 
must be from the western educated classes, whether 
they represent the masses of the people or not. Assum- 
ing that they do not, the next step implied in the 
argument is that the ability or capacity to represent 
the masses must be present in anyone who claims to be 
entitled to enter the higher service under Government. 
Therefore, it is not desirable to employ a large number 
of these western educated classes in the higher service, 
and consequently it is impossible with safety and, in the 
interests of these masses, to narrow the field of employ- 
ment for Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the higher 
posts under Government. To employ the educated 
Indian in larger numbers is, in the words of the late 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite, “ to give a disproportionate 
degree of authority in the government of the masses 
and the aristocracy into the hands of a few thousand 
men whose heads have been turned by an education 
they have not assimilated.” 

If this argument is analysed one cannot help being 
struck with the assumption that this capacity to re- 
present the masses is taken for granted in the Euro- 
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w understand' 

exactly what is intended to be conveyed by the wnrA 
‘-represent ” If it implies a knowledge of the oldS 

their ways of li vine 
and thinkiri^g, their wants and grievances, the ability to^ 

enter mto^ their thoughts, and appreciate what is neees- 

r’ 8*'^® *‘’®™ higher ideas of life, 
and make them realise their duties towards all about 

them, there ought to be no doubt that the edueated 
Indian has all these in a far higher degree than anv 
European or Anglo-Indian can claim to have The- 

bfaT®asort^of"pf‘’^''-‘‘h® has a oSss 

bias, a sort of clannishness, a tendeney to favour his 

dlMerwhieh" f *he discharge of his offieial 

Wo f’ *‘*®''®^°'’®> *he presence of the European in 
large numbers is necessary to hold the scales evenlv 
between these few edueated thousands and the dumb 
ed by®them?‘ millions, who would otherwise be oppress- 

taWho’lw,*’jf-'^a\u*^"'”°'^ pretence— this attempt to 
take shelter behind the masses ; and I think it only fair 

onlv tL‘^b- f ® educated Indians, from which 

from this fihed, is singularly free 

irom this narrow-mindedness and class oroastebias- 

afv rfVh”® of eomplaiut on this score as against 
any of the Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
would be available, and I have no hesitation in endors- 

refent eo'';”rs-“* ChaudavVtorlTn Ws 

Sbern irdi1**1h j“!“g® f'fe i“ We tour through 
likelv tn ho^f^ \ ^”‘®*'esfs of the masses are 

tho^.*,o + I better understood and taken care of by 

of faft foreigner. As a matte? 

the Wev m®«'»“res proposed for the regeneration of 

“‘s?Ur. t 

S western edueated olaesesl 

comLg forward”Lm thir?krto “® t T . ^u®*^ 
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Perhaps the truth, however unpalatable, is that there 
are still a number of the average English officials in 
India ^ who have a distrust and suspicion about the- 
educated Indian. The explanation of this is probably 
that given by Sir P. M. Mehta in his evidence — that the* 
English ofdcial does not like the independence, the self- 
assertion and the self-respect which come naturally in 
the wake of education. As Dr. Wordsworth stated in 
his evidence before the last Commission, “ deferential 
ignorance, conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of originality and independence are now, and will always 
be, at a premium.” It is high time that this shib-- 
boleth was exploded. It is, indeed, hardly consistent 
that while on the one hand Government should 
foster and encourage the growth of opportunities for 
educated Indians for participation in public life, in the 
municipalities and district boards, and in the provincial 
and imperial legislative councils, they should, on the 
other, so jealously guard the entrance of educated 
indigenous agency into the higher and better remunerat- 
ed posts in the State .— from the Minute 
of Dissent in the Report of the Public Services 
Commission* 

I 


III. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.L 

Ex-Memher, Madras Executive Council 
& Vice-Chancellor, Madras University 


Of all the various classes in India, it is the educated’ 
class that is really best qualified to judge of the benefits 
of the British rule and the advantages of inclusion in 
the British Empire. The masses of the people, no doubt, 

blessings of peace, security and even- 
handed justice, but the vast majority of them have no 
knowledge of history and of the disorders and mis- 
govern men t from which the country was saved by 
British rule. They have little knowledge of the Germans 
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or of their character or methods of administratioo or 
of the comparative superiority of British administration 
to that of any other European nation. They are un- 
doubtedly loyal, but their loyalty is of the passive type 
The attitude of the villager is generally one of indiffer- 
ence to the remote abstraction of a monarch so long as 
his class customs and village institutions are untouched 
and is expressed in the saying, ‘What matters it, if Rama 
reigns, or Ravana reigns.’ This feeling is slowly and 
gradually being transformed into one of a little more 
interest in the affairs of the great world outside their 
villages and is largely due to the influence of the Press 
and those who can read. The expressions of loyalty 
and devotion to the British Raj that have been heard 
throughout the land have proceeded, not from the in- 
articulate masses, but from the literate classes and the 
thinking portion of the public. It is the same Press 
that in times of peace indulges in the most outspoken 
entieisna of the Government that now sets itself to the 
.publication, reverberation and diffusion of sentiments of 
loyalty. It is one of the most gratifying features of the 
present situation that the conduct of the Indian Press 
in dealing with the war has, with a few stray exceptions 
here and there, been inspired by sincere and unquestion- 
able loyalty. The voices that are heard in the Press 
and on the platform, in councils and associations, are 
the voices of the educated classes. They realize more 
clearly than the rest of their countrymen the gravity of 
the issues at stake and the menace to liberty, human- 
ity and civilization implied in the ascendancy of German 
militarism. Keen as the most advanced political re- 
former may be about progress, he knows that it is 
impossible for him to achieve his political ideal of a 
united India governed on constitutional lines, except 
under the fostering care of the nation which has set the 
example of political freedom and ordered progress to 

nmdnTf-* educated Indian is the 

pro^duet of British rule, and he owes everything that 

the -mass of his countrymen to 
the boon of English education, which has broadened his 
‘mental outlook ^and imbued him with higher ideals and 
aspirations. His loyalty is not the merely instinctive 
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loyalty of the Briton at home or the Colonial, but the 
outcome of gratitude for benefits conferred and of the 
conviction that the progress of India is indissolup y 
bound up with the integrity and solidarity of the 
British Empire .— Review War Book. 


IV. The Hon. Sir P. D. Pattani 

Ex^JDewm of Indore^ and Meinler^ Imperial 
Legislative Council 

It is the duty of the educated classes in India to* 
instil in the minds of the leas educated, whose instinct- 
ive and traditional loyalty is in danger of being shaken 
in these days of educational progress and individualism, 
the true ideal of loyalty. They have done a great work 
in this direction. Those who freely criticised the admi- 
nistration in time of peace and called for further poli- 
tical development, have now raised their voices e<3^ually 
loudly in preaching the imperative need for co-operation 
with Government. They are actively engaged in the 
collection of funds for the relief of the suffering and 
distress caused by the war; in urging the avoidance of 
controversial topics for the present ; and in maintain- 
inc themselves, and convincing the people, that India s 
connection with England is the only political condition 
conducive to the country’s welfare, and that any help 
which India can give now is not only a contribution to 
the cause of right and justice, but like all such gifts, 
will tend to the permanent advantage of the country 
when accounts are adjusted at the^ close of this colossal 
struggle. They are, in brief, acting as the keepers of 
the nation’s mind and conscience. They are cheerfully 
doing this from the conviction that, apart from the 
material interests associated with indissoluble tie which 
links India with England, their action is sanctioned by 
the laws of justice and humanity.^ Products of English 
education, they are maintaining in practice the moral 
principles which they imbibed with that education;, 
these, united with the inborn ideals of Indian ethical 
truths, make their influence the more appreciable. 

“ Indian Review War Book" 
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V. Gopal Krishna Gokhalc 

This attempt to distinguish between the interests of 
the educated classes and those of the bulk cf their 
countrymen is a favourite devise of those who seek to 
repress the legitimate aspirations of our people. It is 
significant that Lord Curzon had never resorted to it till 
he had finally broken with the educated classes. We 
know, of course, that the distinction is unreal and ridi- 
culous, and we know also that most of those who use it 
as a convenient means to disparage the educated classes 
cannot themselves really believe in it. Lord Curzon 
mentions the reduction of the salt duty, the writing off 
of famine arrears, the increased grants to primary edu- 
cation and to irrigation, the attempt at police reform as 
measures on which he bases his claim. The suggestion 
here is, that he adopted these measures for the good of 
the masses in spite of the opposition— at any rate, the 
indifference— of the educated classes, when the plain 
fact is, that it was the Congress that had been urging 
these measures year after year on the attention of the 
Government and that it was only after years of persist- 
ent agitation that it was able to move the Government 
in the desired direction. Four years ago, when, with a 
surplus of seven crcres, or nearly five millions sterling 
in hand, the Government of India did not remit any 
taxation, and I ventured to complain of this in Council 
and to urge an immediate reduction of the salt duty. 
I will remember how Lord Curzon sneered at those 
who “talked glibly” of the burdens of the masses and 
of the necessity of lowering the salt tax as a measure of 

relief — Benares 

Congress Presidential Address^ 1905. 


G Cl JOl! jSlILi i llf ii l 1^ Ijf i lif i I * — A new, exhaustive and 

comprehensive collection of his speeches and writings 
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VL Sir. P. M. Mehta 

As a general rule, the English official never learns a 
native language in a way to be able to carry on a 
decent conversation with the ryot whom he claims to 
know so intimately. The ryot’s patois and his idiom 
and his humour are quite beyond him. I have myself 
had the pleasure of hearing attempts at conversation 
between English officials, revenue and judicial, and ryots 
and other natives. I will not describe my feelings on 
those occasions. I am sure I have succeeded in con- 
trolling them, thanks to my strict sense of decorum and 
propriety. But there are hundreds of stories all over 
the country-side of the humorous contre^temps that are 
the result of the Englishman’s linguistic accomplishments. 
It isowing to this unfortunate drawback that the English 
official finds it beyond his power to get into the real mind 
of the rural native. It is perfectly true that for eight 
months of the year, he travels throughout his taluka, 
riding out in the morning for sport and business com- 
bined, a litfcle shooting as well as a timely appointment 
about some village matter, and then a couple of hours 
of revenue and a couple of hours of magisterial work 
in his tent. Such a life could not but afford unrivalled 
opportunities for coming into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men and getting an insight into their 
natures and characters. But, alas, the avenue 
through which alone such knowledge can mostly 
come is closed to him, and the English official moves 
among the natives, isolated even when not unsympathetic, 
ignorant even when not uninquisitive, a stranger and 
a foreigner to the end of the chapter. I can, therefore, 
truly say that it is I and my native colleagues who can 
claim to speak at first-hand and of our own personal and 
intuitive knowledge and experience of the feelings and 
thoughts of the ryot, his prejudices, his habits of 
thought, his ways of life, his ambitions and his aspira- 
tions. It is we who represent the real views of the 
agricultural masses, not the insular and isolated English 
official . — Speech at the Bombay Legislative Council 
on the Land Bevenue 23rcZ August 1901. 
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VII. Lord Dufferin 

Wide and broad, indeed, are the new fields in which 
the Government of India is called upon to labour, but no 
longer as aforetime need it; labour alone. Within the 
period we are reviewing, education has done its work, and 
we are surrounded on all sides by Native gentlemen of 
great attainments and intelligence, from whose hearty, 
loyal, and honest co-operation we may hope to derive the 
greatest benefit. In fact, to an administration so peculi- 
arly situated as ours, their advice^ assistance^ and soli^ 
darity are essential to the successful exercise of its 
functions , Nor do I regard with any other feelings 
than those of approval and goodwill their natural ambi- 
tion to be more extensively associated with their English 
rulers in the administration of their own domestic 
affairs.— the Jubilee Speech in 1887. 


VIIL Lord Hartington 

It is not wise to educate the people of India, to intro- 
duce among them your civilisation and your progress 
and your literature, and at the same time to tell them 
they shall never have any chance of taking any part or 
share in the administration of the affairs of their country 
except by their getting rid, in the first instance, of their 
European rulers. Surely, it would^not be wise to tell a 
patriotic Native of India that.— Xord Hartington in 1883 


IX. Sir William Wilson Hunter 


^ I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of 
the wnole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the 

English liberty, lean be. permanently 
denied a voice in the government of the country.— iVom 
England's Work in India:' ^ J^rom 
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BRITISH STATESMEN OH IHOIA AND THE WAR. 


H. M. The King-Emperor. 

Amowgr-st the many isneidents that have marked the 
iinaniraoug np-rising of the p opalations of my Empire 
in defence of its unity and integrity, nothing has moved 
me more than the passionate devotion to my Throne 
expressed both by my Indian and English subjects and 
by the Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India 
and their prodigious offers of their lives and their re- 
sources in the cause of the realm. Their one-voiced 
demand to be foremost in conflict has touched my heart 
and has inspired to the highest issues the love and devo- 
tion which, as I well know, have ever linked my Indian 
subjects and myself. I recall to mind India’s gracious 
message to the British Nation of goodwill and fellow- 
ship which greeted my return in February 1912, after 
the solemn ceremony of my Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
and I find in this hour of trial a full harvest and a noble 
fulfilment of the assurance given by you that the desti- 
nies of Great Britain and India are indissolubly linked. 
— H, E. the Viceroy Lord ' Hardiiige read the King^s 
Message at the Invptrial Legislative Council at Simla^. 
on September 8^ 1^14^ 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Asquith. 

We welcome with appreciation and affection their 
preferred aid and, in the Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or class, where all alike are subjects of 
the King- Emperor and are joint and equal custodians of 
our common interest and fortunes, we here hail with 
profound and heartfelt gratitude their association side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder with the Home and 
Dominion troops, under a flag which is the symbol to 
all of the Unity that the world in arms cannot dissever 
or dissolve. — Speech at the Guild Hall, London, on 
September 4, 1914. 

16 
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H, E. Lord Hardinge. ' 

There is, I believe, nothing like comradeship in arms 
before the enemy and joint participation in the dangers 
and hardships of war to level all distinctions, to inspire 
mafciial re-poet and to foster friendship. This I 
regard as the bright side of the despatch of our troops to 
Europe and of the heavy material sacrifices that are 
■being made by India for the sake of the Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that as a consequence better 
relations will be promoted amongst the component parts 
of the British Empire, many misunderstandings will be 
removed and outstanding griovas^ees will be settled in 
an amicable and generous manner. In this sense out of 
evil good may come to India, and this is the desire of 
Speech at the Meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Vouncil^ September < 9 , 1914, 

General French. 

One of the outstanding features of this, as of every 
action fought by the Indian Corps, is the stirring record 
of the comradeship in arms which exists between British 

and Indian soldiers The Indian troops have 

fought with utmost steadf^istcass and gallantry when- 
ever they have been called upon .... At their own 
particular request, they have taken their turn in the 
trenches and performed most useful and valuable 
service. — Field Marshal's Despatch. 

The Marquis of Ctewc. 

I desire to express my conviction that the recognition 
by this meeting of the answer which India has given to 
Germany would thrill through the whole of the Empire. 
That answer has been givexi by the Indian Army, by the 
Princes of India, and by the whole people of India, who 
have lavished their labour, their gifts, and* their prayers 
on behalf of the cause of which their beloved King 
Emperor is the centre and the symbol. Of the hopes ojf 
the future, Mr. Bonar Law has spoken eloquently, and I 
would like also to think that the association of India 
and of the Colonies at such a gathering as this is a 
significant sign of the essential comprehension which, as 
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the years roll on, would, as I firmly believe, sweep away 
ail those obstacles of distance, of creed, or of race which 
seem to interfere with the complete union of the differ- 
ent members of the great Imperial Confederation — a 
union which would hinge upon the free activities of 
eaoh, and which would be firmly based upon a common 
belief in the progress of the whole. — Speech at the 
Guild Hall, London, 

It is perhaps even more striking, certainly no less 
gratifying, that those representing the various races in 
India, races representing a civilisation of almost untold 
antiquity, races which have been remarkable in arms, 
and the .seieoce of government, that they should in so 
whole-hearted a manner rally round the British Govern- 
ment, most of ail round the ICiog-Emporor at such a 
moment as this, and I am certain that the House will 
desire. to ey;pr088 through those who are entitled to 
speak for it, its app^'eciation of their attitude and its 
recognh-ion of the part they have played. — Speech in 
the House of Lo 7 'ds as Sec?'etary of State for India* 

Lord Haldane. 

Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberties of 
humanity as much as we ourselves. India has freely 
given her lives and treasure [in humanity’s great cause; 
hence things cannot be left as they are. We have been 
thrown together in this mighty struggle and have been 
made to realise our oneness, so producing relations 
b*?twe0r! India and England which did not exist before. 
Our victory would be a victory for the Empire as a 
whole and could not fail to I’aise it to a higher level. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Bonar Law. 

I do not think we fully realise here bow much those 
men who have fought and died by the side of our own 
soldiers have helped us through these long months. It 
is my belief that "as a nation we have more reason to foe 
proud of the spontaneous enthusiasm on behalf of their 
Emperor and their Empire of the Indian Princes and 
Peoples than we had to be proud of the eonqoest Oii 
India. — Speech at the Guild Hall, London* 
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Mr. Charles Roberts. 

We had warmly to recognise the substantial help 
which was being afforded to the Empire by the appear- 
ance of Indian troops at a great number of points in a 
battle-line which extended from Tsingtau to La Bassee 
across the breadth of three Continents. 

. . ' * • • • 

Indian troops themselTes had, by all accounts, ac- 
quitted themselves in accordance with the expectations 
of those who best knew their courage and training. 
(Cheers.) They very soon adapted themselves to condi- 
tions of fighting which were as novel to them as to the 
British troops. They had stood the shell fire steadily, 
and when the time came to give the details of their 
action in the recent fighting it would be a record, of 
which both India and England would be proud. 

* •' '* 

But it was clear that India claimed to be not a mere 
dependant of, but a partner in, the Empire, and her 
partnership with us in spirit and on the battlefields 
could not hut alter the angle from which we should all 
henceforward look at the problems of the Government 
of India. (Cheers.) He thought he might call the 
attention of the House of Commons to one possible 
illustration of this change in th^ point of view. It 
must be a source of pride and satisfaction to India that 
she had sent the first of the great contingents from the 
Over-Seas Dominions into the European theatre of War, 
and that one of her brave soldiers, if the newspaper 
statements were correct, had been reeororaanded for the 
coveted distinction of the Victoria Crosa.SpeecTi as 
Undersecretary fov India in the Souse of Commons. 

Mr. William Areher, M.A. 

The very fact of her eager participation in this War of 
World Ideals shows that she is already well out of the 
slough of millennial stagnation. It now rests with us to 
help her forward, honestly, deligently, and with deliber- 
ate intelligent purpose, on the path which shall lead her 
out of tutelage, and up to the eminent place to which her 
innate capacities entitle her in the economy of the Empire 
and of the world.— I-n the ^^Daily News and Leader '% 
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Lord Br^ce. 

By deeds of brilliant valour, the Indian troops had 
shown themselves the worthy compeers of our own 
troops and the troops of our Allies in their courage, 
devotion and endurance of all hardships. It was one of 
the redeeming incidents of a time full of sorrow. It 
was a new tie, and perhaps the deepest and most bind- 
ing of all the ties that hereafter would unite us to India, 
because it showed that the efforts which we had made to 
discharge worthily the duties which Providence had 
laid upon us in India had been appreciated in India, and 
it showed that the people of India recognised that the 
future had in store for them and for us a closer connec- 
tion than ever before based upon tnia endurance of 
common suffering and upon thiij devotion to a common 
cause. We might reasonably hope that our relations to 
India would rest upon a surer foundation of mutual 
affection and respect than was possible before, and that 
there would now be a feeling of common interest and 
common pride in the glory of the ^Empire and of common 
devotion to its welt&re.-^Speech at the Eoyal Society 
of Arts, March 

Lord Landsdownc, 

The word “ generosity is often accompanied by the 
word “ Princely,” and in India we have every reason to 
be aware of what “princely generosity” means. But 
in this ease^ they have given us a great deal more. . . 

The great response of India must bring consolation 
and encouragement. I am sure it will be Sthe desire of 
the House that our cordial thanks should be conveyed 
to the people of India and the Indian Chiefs who have 
stood by us in so conspicuous a manner, — Speech An the 
ffouse of Lords. 

His Exccllcncv Lord Carmichael. 

The loyalty of Bengal is undoubted ... To me the 
fact seems undoubted~you know how far'it is true you 
will in all wise ways prove i%.— Speech at the Bengal 
Legislative Council, ttth August, 1914, 
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Lord Curzon. 

It would be an aot of folly to refrain ’from usine 
troops which were not inferior to but in some respects 
fte most efficient of the whole Army. The martial 
spirit in India was traditional and famous and whv 
when we wanted every man we could get should we 
retrain from employing them, because the sun happened 
to have looked upon them and made them dark ? Thev 
would not fire on the Red Cross-badge; they would not 
murder mnoeent women and children; they^ would not 
bombard Christian cathedrals even if to them thev 
were the fanes of an alien faith. The East was sending 
out a civilised soldier to save Europe from the modern 
Huns.— Speeck, at Uull, September 7 , 1914. 

Lord Islington. 

Among the various schemes proposed for federating 
the Empire and consolidating its administration, to the 
best of my knowledge, none has really fairly and squarely 
faced the problem of India. Old ideas die hard, knd in 
some quarters, I have no doubt, it is still thought that 
India IS a backward and undeveloped dependenev with 

L g°''®fnment on a 'small 

band of Englishmen, who control the public services 
AIMS was not a correct description of India twenty 
yoars ago j still less is it so to-day. 

It is quite true that; India does not possess self- 
goveromenfc in the accepted sense, as recognised by the 
belt-Grovernmg Dominions; but she does claim bv 
reason of her size, geographical position, volume of 
trade, mtelleetual and political development, military 
^Ine, and, last but not least, by her proved loyalty to 
the Crown, that her exceptional position should now be 
recognised, and that she should be admitted as an arti- 
culate m^ber to discussions affecting the Empire as a 

I venture to urge, merits the sym- 
pathetic consideration of all who are concerned with 
the wider assets of Imperial development.— Speee/t as 

Oonference 
of the Borne am.d 

Dominion Parliaments, in the Bouse of Commons. 
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His Excellency Lord Pentland. 

We may ail, I tiiink, be proud that the troops of this 
country are fighting side by ^side with those of the rest 
of the Empire in the cause of civilisation and honour,, 
and I rejoice that they should have already given signal 
proofs of their valour and devotion before the eyes of 
Europe. I do not doubt that the spontaneous spirit of 
loyalty which at this critical time is found to pervade 
every country and every race composing the Empire will 
serve to draw still closer the ties which bind ui^ all 
together .— at ELlore in Madras. 

Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Just at the moment when our line, thin to breaking 
point, had to hold back the incessant and terrific on- 
slaught of the Germans, this contingent of troops from 
India came up^n the scene, and in their first serious 
action, on^ October 28, carried the village of Neuve 
Chapelle, since become ,so famous. That Indians were 
able to help the French, the Belgians, and ourselves in 
stopping a blow which the Germans had prepared for 
years is a thing of which they may be proud, and for 
which we should always bo grateful to them . — Speech at 
the Royal Coloni.al Institute. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, Kt. 

Who can doubt that, as the result of this generous 
co-operation in war, there will come, when the war is 
over, a desire for closer and more generous co-operation 
in peace between Europeans and Indians ? Who can 
doubt that both sides will approach in a broader spirit 
and with deeper insight the many social and political 
problems which have still to be worked out in India ? 
Who can doubt that the delicate question of India’s 
position within the Empire will present itself from a 
very different angle to the British peoplei not only of 
these islands but in our great Self-Governing Domi« 
nions, after Australians and Canadians, South Africans 
and New Zealanders have shared with Indian troops 
the dangers and the glories of the battlefield.— “ IVie 
United Empire.’^ 
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The Rt. Hon. Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 

India, instead of bein^ a cause of anxiety, has been a 
substantial help to the Empire in time of need. She 
was able to send troops to aid in the great battle of 
Ypres in those critical df^ys when the Germans were 
striving to reach Calais. She has also sent troops to 
Egypt, Gallipoli, East Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia and 
China. No fewer than twenty-one regiments of Indian 
cavalry and eighty-six battalions of Indian infantry, in 
addition to the troops placed at the disposal of the 
Government by the rulers of the Indian Native States, 
have been fighting the battles of the Empire far beyond 
the Indian borders. These have been despatched com- 
pletely equipped, and, in addition, drafts more than 
filling up the vacancies caused by casualties have been 
regularly forwarded. And the people of India, Sepoys 
and Maharajas, villagers and highly educated public 
men, have given their support, because they are deeply 
convinced that in this war the British Empire is 
fighting in a just and righteous cause. The Indian 
people have a high sense of right and wrong. They saw 
that in this war, the Allies were in the right, as they 
regarded the cause of the Allies as the cause of India 

• • I « > , • • . • •* 

The Indian National Congress is an independent 
unofficial body. In ordinary times it (is highly critical 
o fthe Government. The expression by its president, 
a nd the resolution of loyalty which was passed, may be 
taken as representative of the feeling of the great bulk 
of the Indian people ,-— made in the Ameri- 
can Press, May 12, 1916. 

Canon Scott Holland, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 

As for India, it is impossible to use 'words adequate 
for the stupendous occasion, which will not seem to 
minister to vainglory. 

We hoped that, in spite of much shortcoming, our 
work in India had not been without some ideal of 
service rendered. But we had never dared to believe 
that it would have won this amazing response. We 
find ourselves trusted beyond our wildest dreams. We 
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liave actually won their hearts. They will die for us. 
Oh ! the unspeakable shame of remembering the cold 
racial pride with which we have treated those who 
would spend their lives for us ? How stupid, and mean, 
and disgusting it ail looks now ! In spite of it they 
have understood. They have tal^en us at our best. 
They have recognised the principles on which we acted, 
yet to which we were so often false. It is too good 
to be true. We can but confess how little we have 
deserved such a transcendent reward ; and pledge 
ourselves to treat India henceforward on the level of 
this her splendid offer to England in her hour of need. — 
“ The OommonwealthT 

His Honor Sir M. 0’Dw\;er. 

These are the races which have carried the banners of 
the King-Emperor end spread the fame of the Punjabi 
soldier throughout the East from Pekin to Cairo and to 
Central Africa ; they have now gone to win fresh 
laurels for themselves and their country fighting side 
by side with the manhood of the United Kingdom and 
of her Colonies and Dominions on the battlefields of 
Europe. The enthusiasm wi^h which the troops called 
out responded^ to the call of duty is, I believe, only 
equalled by the disappointment of those who were left 
behind, — Speech at the Pm^jab Legislative Coundh 

His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 

..... India will prove herself to be, both at home 
and abroad, a great bulwark of support in the defence 
of the Empix*e. — Speech at the Bombay Legislative 
'Council^ December 1914* 

Sir John Hewett. 

Their employment in this supreme struggle side by 
side with the best troops that the world knows will do 
more to make our rule in India popular than any other 
step that the Government could take. — Late Lieutenant^ 
Governor of the United Provinces in the London 
Times*” 
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The Hon. Sir William Meyer, Kt. 

Tiie value of lodiao noutingewfcs who have done so 
splendidly in this War, the values of the ^ndian supplies 
of munitions of War, and so on, v^ill prove to have been 
of material assistance in determining the present cam- 
paigns. I have no sympathy with one who belittles the 
part that India is taking in the present conflict. India has 
contributed things far more valuable than money, 
2,000,000 trained soldiers and vast supplies of munitions 
of war of ail kinds.— /Spsec/i. at Karachi. October 14 
1916. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 

Good and evil come together, our higher ideals are 
forgotten, but we are a band of brothers standing side 
by side.^ Many English hearts must have swelled with 
almost incredulous gratitude to hear of the messages 
and the gifts which come flooding in from all the Domi- 
nions over-seas — and India above all ! One who has 
cared much about India, and has friends among Indian 
nationalists, cannot read with dry eyes the messages that 
come from all races and creeds of India, from Hindu 
and Moslem societies, from princes and holy men and 
even political evils. We have not alwaj's been sympa- 
thetic in our government of India, we have not always 
been wise. But we have tried to be just ; and we have 
given to India the best work of our best men. It would 
have been bard on us if India had shown no loyalty at 
all; but she has given us more than we deserved, more 
than we should have dared to claim. Neither Indian 
nor Englishman can forget it.— “ The Oxford War 
KampMetT 
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THE BRiTiSH PRESS OR IRDIA AHD THE WAR. 


The Times: — It will be our part, when we have 
settled our affair with Germany, to see to it that as 
the years pass, she (India) takes an ampler place in the 
Councils of the Empire, Unsought, she has shown 
loyalty and devotion without stint. We have now to 
make her feel increasingly that she can best fulfil her 
destinies and attain her hopes within the British Empire 
rather than ouside it. One of the greatest tasks that 
lies before British statesmanship in this country is to 
attach India freely and fully as a component part of 
fclie Empire. 

The Daily Graphic: — Never before has India been 
brought so close to the heart of England, and both will 
gain permanently by the increased spirit of mutual con- 
fidence between Briton and Indian that German aggres- 
sion has called into being. ...... No one can read 

the Viceroy’s short summary of what India is doing 
without feeling that a great event has occurred in • our 
history. Here are men not of the same race as our- 
selves, knowing our language only as a foreign tongue, 
familiar with our traditions only at second hand, and yet 
one and all they come forward with a loyalty that has 
rarely been equalled and never surpassed to offer their 
blood and treasure in the service of their Sovereign and 
in the service of England. Pew have dared to hope for 
such a universal demonstration of loyalty from the 
numberless multitude of varied races that make up the 
300,000,000 inhabitants of the Indian Empire. 

The Evening News: — We have given great freedom 
to the people of India, and as years go by we 
shall give them more and more, just as we have given 
our own Self-Governing Dominions freer and freer rein, 
until the bonds that bind them to us are only of the 
spirit and yet far stronger than any of purely material 
strength. 
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The Daiiv Mail :-It has been reserved for German 
poliev to strengthen British sympathy with the Indian 
Monies and to weld the races of the Empire by that 
sense of unity and reciprocal affection which comes 
with common^ effort and sacrifice in the fighting line 
against a common foe. 

The Star British rule in India, Ireland, and South 
Africa has not been faultless, but its human errors have 
been repaired by its steadfast strivings towards Justice, 
liberty, and equal citizenship. 

The Westminster Gazette:— India recognises at this 
time that there is no other European Government which 
i-he could desire to have ins called in the place of the 
British Raj. It is our part in return to see that she 
has full opportunities of working out her destinies and 
taking a position in the Empire which satisfies her 
self-respect and her pride in her ancient civilisation. 

The Newcastle Chronicle: — "We cannot remain in* 
different to such proofs of devotion. , . . and it will 

be more than ever the task of the Indian radiiuoisfcrator 
to hasten the day when our suzerainty will remain as the 
corner-stone of a complete structure of autonomy. 

The Nottingham Guardian':— Out of this terrible 
war good will in many ways come, and not the least of 
the permanent benefits will be the tightening of the 
bonds uniting Great Britain and India. . . . , . , 

A Government based on the goodwill of the great 
majority is proof against petty anarchist efforts and the 
money spent on them is wasted. Were the British 
Empire to sink out of existence to-morrow, this wonder- 
ful ^ achievement would remain in history the marvel and 
admiration of future generations. But we are not going 
to sink out of history. We are very much alive indeed^ 
The story of India and the debt we owe, not only to 
its great princes, but to its numberless millions who 
have learned to love and to trust us, will impress still 
more on the thought of every British citizen the 
magnitude of that work of Empire reorganisation which 
must follow the war. 
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The Manchester Guardian, May 22, 1916:— The 
increase of loyalty in the Dominions and of their effective 
assistance in our times of danger has been proportionate 
to their increase of freedom. India has for obvious 
reasons not been treated on the colonial model, but it, 
too, has had a species of Home Rule in this sense ; that 
her Government in deciding its policy has never had to 
think of anything but the good of India. It has been 
governed in accordance with ideas of what was in the 
interest of India. 

These ideas might be right or they might be wrong, but 
they were always Indian in the political, if not in the 
racial, sense. Wfj have had a reward, but it is nothing to 
what we may have later by further progress along the 
same lines. And that is a moral which must never be 
forgotten. India is and must remain far nearer to us, 
far more really one with us just as the Dominions are, 
more really one with us, because of all that has 
happened since the beginning of the great war. And 
this change must find expression not merely in words 
but in government, in political arrangements and, above 
all, in the relations, personal and social, of the two 
races. 

The Pail Mall Gazette: —It constitutes a page of 
chivalry unsurpassed in the traditions of East or West, 
and it has linked us with India in a new consciousness 
of personal and emotional ties. The great territorial 
leaders of the Indian people are, as Lord Hardinge says, 
“ the pillars of the State,” and it would be the grossest 
of political errors should we ever forget their vital part 
in any system of Indian administration. But the seeds 
of attachment to the authority of the King-Emperor 
have taken root no less in the village than in the palace. 
“ Trouble in India ” since the outbreak of war has never 
got beyond an affair of cut-throats — a disturbance of the 
criminal and not the political kind, showing that 
Germany could find her affinities only among the dregs 
of the population. 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal, ;2Srd May 1916:— 
She is not, it is true, a daughter Dominion, but. as a 
foster child she has demonstrated by the blood her heroes 
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ilSi^S sliced tillSiti Sil6 IS no IftSS 

ehiiaren States. Closer union is no doubt*”a Tiffieulfc 
prpb ^, when It comes to a solution, but the wafmav 
possibly_3ead to a gracious recognition of India’s lovaltv 
in our time of stress by the lroppin» of /ha i ■ ^ 
word “ Dependency.” “^PP'ng ot the jarring 

The Extern Daily Press, 23rd May 1916 —The 
loyalty of India not only held our Eastern Em^re 

inriolate, but rendered inealeulable service to us aTto 

our Allies in Europe. German intrigue was at work all 
the time. There is ample evidence, said -Lord Hardinge 
that German assistance, financial .and other h^s befn 
^ven to the agitators. A great revolt was timed to 
break out on Christmas Day last ar»f 1 

Indians from the United Stales and SanadTprime^d" w"th 
revoluntionary ideas and German gold, ’LnT4d to 
■obtain admission to India. Their work was brouthf Ja 
nought, as was that of other eonsmrators hv 
able loyalty of the people and thr^.a^my wtr" 

w;rnin1‘ orirVi^rr®"*"-’ ^ ®0-™-e„Tbad^te' 

warning ot it. Villagers indicated the uresence J 

revolutionaries to the police. The ueas’^nff ♦ 

tracking down the plotters, and even P-ave thei^ •” 

defence of the Government in the meile which oi^urred 

on one oeeasion when the authorities were arrest nf 
the revolutionaries resting 

merifoV^ttLti^gThe 

Slthf Hardmgl who was undismfvTd bv the 

Delhi outrage at the beginning of hia i 

t ssiitj- H. £» pisr 's 

them in"t cLro? frela^^^^^ t"' 

belief in Indian loyalty and acted aeeordhiglv '"viust 
;not the sequel do much to raodifv Rrifiov. 

Indian ab|y to take a morrr "po„® 'l\a?t tb' 

administration of affairs ? f part in the 

loyalty to EnS of 
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by the present wsr. It is a eballeoge to all the ponsense 
and arroganc-e of entice of the Beroliardl type, 

‘ multi feud inoos raees and people’ are one, without.^eler'^' 
enee to geographical division, religious di^inqBpixn, 
political divit^ions, or races. Loyalty has bridged 
cleavages. The idea that our Colonies and India are a 
‘ splendid illusion ’ will never again be entertained by 
any sane man. 

The Daily Chronicle The Viceroy of India's des- 
patch brings vividly before us the fine loyalty of India in 

this crisis . * As to the 

culture of our Asiatic fellow-subjocts and Allies, no 
Sikhs or Gurkhas fighting under the British flag ever 
had the crime of a Louvain or an Aersehot, a Tirlemont 
or a Vise to their credit, nor will they have, * 

The Daily News :~The gifts are valuable, but the 
spirit indicated is of greater consequence. This is a 
tribute to our rule in India that Englishman can receive 
•without a glow of pride. 

The bread of freedom which we have east 

upon the waters is returning to us after many days. 

The New Statesman: — It is obvious that all Asia cannot 
.'remain for ever contented with the position of subordi- 
nation which it at present occupies. The Russo-Japanese 
War stirred Asia to its depths, and this war is going to 
stir it still further. Japan and China are apparently 
going to play a part in the coming events, and although 
the voice of discontent, and what is called sedition, is 
for the time being hushed in India, that country is very 
far from being satisfied with the condition of things that 
prevfdls within its boundaries, or with the treatment 
that it receives from the British Government. Everyone, 
who has watched events in India, knows that there is a 
great deal of real discontent there, and unless the British 
handle the situation in a spirit of liberal statesmanship, 
and make large political concessions, the rituation might 
easily and rapidly grow very grave. The news from 
India indicate that she is prepared to stand by the 
Empire whole-heartedly in this crisis. 
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H. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Your Exeellefiey is aware that the whole resou^ms of 
my State are at the disposal of the British Goveranaent 
and it is a pride to me that one of my regiments has bee;i 
accepted and is now under orders for foreign yerviee. 
In 1887, my revered father offered to Her Imperial 
Majesty Qaeen Victoria the sum of Rs. 60 lakhs whcm 
danger merely threatened the borders of the Indian 
Empire. I should foe untrue alike to the promptiag:^ of 
my own heart and to the traditions of my house if I 
offered less to His Imperial Majesty King George V in 
this just and momentous w&t.-— Letter to H, E. Lord 
Marclinge at the outhrealt of War, 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore. 

This is a time I feel at which the Feudatory States and 
all subjects of the British Empire should stand shoulder 
to shoulder for her defence, and I desire to assure Your 
Excellency in all sinceritjy of the devotion and lovaity 
of my people and our readiness to make every sacrifice 
to protect our common interests. ... My people 
and myself will cheerfully respond to any sacrifice 
demanded of us in such a crisis and are prepared to 
bear our share in the cost of the Wfix.— Letter to R. E 

in offeHng Bs, 50 lakhs totoards the 
Indian War Fund. 

H. H« The Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Our life, liberty, freedom of eonaeienee and all that 
we possess is the gift of our benign Government, and 
our destinies are indissolubly bound up with the main- 

® We must, therefore, all 

pray for the victory and glory of the British arms. I 
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call upon every subject of minei whether Hindu, 
Mahoraedan, Christian, or professing any other religion „ 
to offer, according to his own religion, prayers to 
Aim'gUr.y that; He may, in His inexhaustible goodness 
and power, grant His blessings upon the British and 
Indian soldiers, guide them in the war and lead them 
to ;^p0edy victory.— Appeal to Eis Highness* Officers 
and subjects to aid the Imperial Indian Belief Fund^ 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikanir. 

Whether we come from the territories of British 
India or those of the Indian States, we are all Indians, 
who are entirely united in loyalty and attachment to 
our King-Emperor, in our affection for our Mother- 
Counvtr y and in our deep and genuine solicitude for our 
brethren of all creeds and communities throughout India. 
And I know I am voicing the feelings and sentiments of 
Your Highness when I further state that we of the 
Indian States, who yield to none in the whole of the 
British Empire in steadfast loyalty and deep devotion to 
the parson and throne of our King-Emperor, happily find 
it quite consistent to be at one and the same time, in the 
best and truest sense of the terms, staunch loyalists and 
imperialists as well as true patriots of our Mother- 
Country, deeply sympathising with all the legitimate 
aspirations of our brother- Indians in British India just 
as much as we feel sure our brethren in British India 
sympathise with the legitimate aspirations of the Princes 
and people of the Indian States, and our desire to see 
maintained unimpaired our dignity, privileges and high 
position. 

India, the daughter State, has proved that it would, as 
of old, always faithfully stand by England through thick 
and thin for the honour and glory of the mighty British 
Empire, of which she considers herself an integral part. 
After the end of this terrible world- wide war, who can 
doubt that the angle of vision as regards India will be 
still further altered in favour of every reasonable and 
ripe political reform. Close personal comradeship on 
the battlefields, and the common bond of loyalty for the 
Sovereign and love for the Empire, have furthermore led 
to a similar favourable change in the angle of vision of 

17 
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the 8eliP-^<>v®rning colonies and the other parts of the 
British Dominions, which, for the first time, are begin- 
to realise and understand India at her true worth, 
Bic*^changes are in the air, including the reconstruc- 
tion and reconstitution cf our Empire, and though at 
present the immediate energies of all of us^ must be 
devoted to winning the war, yet when by God’s infinite 
trraee the Arms of His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor and those of our brave Allies are crowned with 
victory, an event which happily is already in sight, I 
sincerely believe that the British statesmanship and 
Britisii sense of justice and fairness will rise equal to 
the occasion and accord to our country that place, to 
which her position in the Empire and her loyal services 
to the Crown entitle her. We may, therefore, confidently 
assume that Great Britain and the British Nation, 
who have so bravely made and are still making 
such tremendous sacrifices to uphold the cause of 
justice and humanity, will not forget the just claims 
and aspirations of India to enable her to work out her 
destiny under Britain’s guiding hand and protection.— 
Speech at the Farewell Entertainment to Bis 
Highness^ at Bombay, 7th February, 1917 , 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala. 

I am expressing the united feeling of the Ruling 
Princes of India when I ask our representative His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir to carry with him to 
His Imperial Majesty and to his Government, as well as 
to our brethren in Great Britain and her Colonies, our 
earnest assurance that India’s Frinces will spare no 
pains to eo*operate in the cause of the Empire, that 
their staunch devotion and loyalty to the august person 
of Hia Imperial Majesty and their feelings of steadfast 
friendship and alliance with the nations of Great 
Britain will find satisfaction only in practical demon- 
stration thereof, that their determination to be of what 
humble assistance they can, in the present crises, will be 
even more resolute, if that is possible, than it has been 
in the past, and that no accident, trouble or sacrifice 
shall deter them from the course which they hav0 
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laid out for themselvesr. We have no other motives 
but those of pure attachment to His Imperial Majesty 
the Hing-Empernr and such as spring from unity 
of interest with Great Britain and her Colonies — 
Speech at the Farewell Entertainment to H, IT. The 
Maharaja of JBilcanir^ at Bombay, 7th F^rnary, 
1917. 

H, H. The Maharaja of Alwar. 

We are all naturally anxious to raise India’s position 
in accordance with her ancient glory. India has 
nothing to beg hut at the present time it is not even 
the opportunity to claim or ask that our Aryavarta 
may at least be put in such a position that she 
may be able to hold her head alongside thO other 
sister nations of the Empire. We are not goingto em- 
barrass the Government, who guide the destinies of this 
country, with such questions at the present moment as 
it is necessary for us to concert all our energies towards 
our common aim of ultimate success. We feel confident 
that when the moment arrives, we shall not be for- 
gotten or left behind. It is not possible that a nation 
who has drawn the sword to protect the liberties of 
weaker nations, such as Belgium, will overlook our 
rights and claims to raise our heads on the footing of 
equality with the other Dominions when the war is 
successfully over, and the British people extend to 
India, their hand of comradeship and entrust ns to 
wield the destinies of our own country. Your High- 
ness can assure them that we shall be as ready to 
grasp their hand with feelings of warm gratitude 
and emotion as we have been to discharge our 
duties in the present crisis. When such constitutional 
changes take place, it is not possible to think that 
the destinies of India are likely to be ignored. We 
rest in confidence at the present moment. — 
Speech at the Farewell Entertainment to U, H. The 
Maharaja, of Bikanir, at Bombay, 7th February^ 
1917. 
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H. H. The Aga Khan. 

There is no need to differentiate between various 
communities and races of India. All are united and 
eager to support the Imperial cause gratified that their 
material representatives are to assist in the European 
war for the first time in history. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan. 

f We Indians realise, and realise it most, perhaps at a 
time like this, how much we owe to England for our 
peace and prosperity, and how much we are bound up 
with her for our future progress and happiness. Her 
interests, her dangers are our own, her glories are our 
glories . — From a Speech ut the Calcutta Demonstra^ 
iion. 

Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Yes, I have not the least doubt in my mind that 
every individual of the vast mass of humanity of 
India will have but one desire in his heart, viz,^ to 
support to the best of his ability and power the Bri- 
tish people in their glorions struggle for justice, 
liberty, honour and true humane greatness and happi- 
ness. 

The Princes and the People of India have made 
already spontaneous efforts, and until the victorious 
end of this great struggle no other thought than that 
of supporting whole-heartedly the British Nation should 
enter the mind of India . — Letter addressed to the 
Indian Public, August 12, 1914, 

Sir S. P. Sinha. 

The present War is a life and death struggle for the 
achievement of that freedom which is our ambition as 
much as it is the ambition of England herself. I believe 
with the fervour of religious faith that we shall find that 
freedom within the British Empire and, mark my words, 
within the British Empire alone. England as a nation is 
dedicated to freedom, and the great issue involved in the 
present crisis is, whether a nation so constituted shall 
endure and subsist. On England’s victory all our hopes 
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are centred. Does anyone think the best of England, 
which upholds this high ideal, will not appreciate our 
aspiration ? Does anyone think that she will not rea- 
lise that what we, Indians, ask for is that same freedom 
for which she asks us to help her to fight ? I have faith 
in England . — Speech at Calcutta^ February 4, 1917. 

Sir Phcrozeshah Mehta. 

At this juncture of supreme gravity we have met 
together here to-day in the public hall, men of 
different races and religions, of different creeds and 
communities, English and Hindu, Parsee and Mussal- 
mans, to proclaim with one heart, one soul and one mind 
that these differences distinguish but do not divide us, 
and that in the presence of this solemn situation we 
are merged in one general and universal denomination 
the proud denomination of local a,nd devoted subjects 
of the British Crown, (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
As such we are met together to lay at the feet of our 
august Sovereign, our beloved King-Emperor, our un- 
ewerving fealty, our unshaken allegiance and our 
enthusiastic homage. 

Ladies and gentlemen, often enough have we met in 
this historic hall to speak of our rights, our charters 
and our privileges. At this solemn moment we can 
only remember that we owe sacred duties and holy 
obligations to that British Rule, under whose auspices 
the lofty destinies of this great and magnificent land 
are being moulded for over a century, and under 
whose wise and provident and righteous statesman- 
ship, the welfare, happiness and prosperity of the 
country are being incessantly §promoted.—S«€rc/t at 
Bombay^ August 13, 1914, 

The Rt. Hon. S^icd Ameer lAli, K.C.I.E. 

This aid was given when Prance and England \^ere 
struggling for predominance and, in the opinion of 
educated Indiana, it was a wise dispensation of Provid- 
ence that gave the keys of power into the hands of Great 
Britain. Ever since then Indian troops had fought for 
the British Raj in many lands, and to-day the enthusias- 
tic response of India to the call westward had 
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reveaM to a great many people something of the vas*. 
ness of the reserves of power there were for England in 

races of India were full of loyalty 
and the atihption of their services was promoting the' 
devotion which every Indian felt for the Throne This 
devotion was founded on the justice of British rule and 

gWr“Rv fhef ®'^“***y constituted its greatest 

glory By these principles Great Britain would main- 

tain her Dominion in India for a very long time indeed 

and if separation ultimately came, it would be by means 

of mutual compromise and mutual consideration. But 

for many years to eome, the bond between England and 

India could not be severed in any shape without 
disasters— m London. ^ ^ witnout 

Sir K. G. Gupta, K.C.I.E. 

India bad come forward not to “ help Great Britain ” 
merely but to help herself. If anything happened to 
bring disaster to the centre of this vast Empire the' 
various outlying parts of it might fall to pieces. There- 

f were fighting a 

self-preservation.— ;SjpeecA in London, mh 
Decemh^T^ 1914, ’ 

laja Sir Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E. 

If any troops are to leave India for active warfare 
let us sincerely hope that Indian as well as British 
soldiers will be sent in manly comradeship and on equal 
terms. It will be a statesmanlike step as well as of 
vast popular advantage. It will raise unprecedented 

confidence in 

Dis Hajesty s Indian subjects, and it will show to the 
world, *0 foes and Allies alike, what the Indian Empire 
means and what Indian troops can achieve on the field of 

Simla Depionsiration before 
the Indian Troops left for the War, ^ ^ 

Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim. 

Fulfil our power the 

bumihation of a change of Government. We have 

nafaW«?? the history of British oceu- 

pataon of India, by the promises of our Sovereign an d 
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the pledges given 'by British statesmen on solemn 
occasions, that the British Government in India has a 
higher purpose to serve than merely the maintenance of 
peace and order, which any Government mast secure 
if it is to exist at all. That purpose is to enlist by 
means of Western education the sympathy and' co- 
operation of the people in the ideals of Western 
civilisation, so that they may ultimately be fitted te 
administer the affairs of their own country as an integral 
part of the British Empire. From the Germans we* 

can have no similar guarantees We believe- 

that by remaining within the orbit of the British Empire 
we shall be able sooner to realise the destiny of India 
than otherwise. These are cogent reasons for our 
sinking all differences in the face of a common danger, 
apart from the apparent justice of the British attitude 
in this war. * . , , — Lettev to the “ XoJ2.cZo7i 

Mr. Yusuf Ali, I.C.S. 

The rally of India round the flag has been so splendid, 
so spontaneousjand so unanimous that it is well both for 
India and England to realise the full meaning of this 
epoch-making achievement.— A j5 the Ea^t India Asso^ 
ciaiion^ Lo7idor}^ 

G. K. Gokhale- 

Islam cannot survive without the protection of Great- 
Britain, and they are wise people who recognise this 
fact. Who protects your holy places from an airraid? 
Not Germany, not Turkey too, but Great Britain.— 
Islawie Math 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 

The British Empire had certain ideals with which I 
have fallen in love, and one of those ideals is, that every 
subject of the British Empire has the freest scope 
possible for his energies and honour, and whatever he 
thinks is due to his conscience. I think that this is true 
of the British Empire, as it is not true of any other 
Government. (Applause.) I feel, as you here perhaps 
know, that I am no lover of any Government, and i 
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have more than onee said that that Government is best 
which gowTDs least. And 1 have found that it is 
possible for me to be governed least|uDder the British 
Empire. Hence my lo:yalty to the British Empire 
<Loud applause .) — At the Madras Law Dinner ' 


The Hon. Pundit M. M. Malaviya. 

The destinies of our dear country are linked oloselv 
with the destinies of Great Britain. Any reverse to 
Britain means a serious menace to India, I 

^ not hesitate to say that I am loyal to 'the British 

I love my oouutry.-^SpeecA at 


Dr. Sir S. Subrahmania Iyer, Kt. 

Though this war will inflict incalculable harm on all 
the parties eoneerned, yet out of such evil good must 
come and will come. One of the advantages which 
India will gain may be said to have already accrued. 
For no one however malicious he may be will' in future' 
be able successfully to suggest doubts as to ourlovaltv 
to the Empire. No one can hereafter twist our repre- 
sentations, as to our wants and requirements as 
ebullitions of deep discontent and hidHen disaffection. 
And this to my mind is no small advantage, as it will 
conduce to render the relation between the Indian 
people and the great British nation one ol true hrother- 
liness.— Speech at the Madras Demonstration Meeti'ng 


The Hon. Mr. Muzr-uI-Haque, Bar.-at-Law. 

Indians." and we have* 
to perform our duty in this double d.apaeity. J ami banuv 

entirely identieal.— Adrtress to the Patna Muslims. 

The Hon. Dr, Sir Sundar lal, Kt. 

of ‘•’is great Empire, ought to 
power the cause of the Empire .— at Allahabad. 
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The Hon. Mr. Surcndranath Banerjea. 

In the njime of the Congress, standing upon this plat- 

of Hindus 

ana Mahomedans and all classes, races and creeds, we 
desire to proclaim to the world and tell the enemies of 
itngland and all else whom it may concern that behind 
the serried ranks of one of the finest armies in the world. 

world and people in the 

world banded as one man and resolved to die in the 

aU Drond°L*h“i Empire (cheers) to which we are 

freedom^iu«Kol°f^d is the symbol of human 

eeaom, justice atid emlisation wherever floats its flag, 

unfortunate war should be 
prolonged and if England should demand our aid in 

that we have, the last drop 
ot Wood that runs through our veins (cheers) will be 
consecrated to the service of the Empire, to the glory 

the ^ZTLTgrZTlilt ^^olution at 

Mr. V. P, Madhava Rao, C.I.E. 

We should present a united front to the world and 

Of°lerv“on«'‘% 1*“" *Ee support 

Li ® 4 . u various races and creeds and 

religions t.hat go to form the great Indian nation.— 

Speech as Dewan at the Baroda Demonstration. 
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THE liOlim T8O0PS AT THE FBOiST. 


H. M. The King-Emperor More than a year aeo I 

^mmoaed you from India to fight lor the safety of Mv 

pledged word on the 
u- ^ ‘ Belgium and Prance. The eonfidenee 

which I then expressed in your sense of duty your 

jo^tSfd ehivalry, you have since then nobly 

I now require your services in another field of action - 

but before you leave Prance, I send my dear and gallant 

son, the Prince of Wales, who has shared with My 

Armies the dangers and hardships of the campaig-, to 

thank yon in my name for your services, and to exoVesI 
to you my satisfaction. ra express 

British and Indian oomrades-in-arms, yours has been 
a fellowship in toils and hardships, in courage and 
endurance often against great odds, in deeds nobly done 
in days of evei-memorable conflict. In a warfare waged 
under new conditions, and in peculiarly trying eiroum- 
stanees, youhave worthily upheld the liMour of the 
Empire and the great traditions of My Army in India 
•vi followed your fortunes with the deepest interest, 

and watched your gallant actions with pride and satis- 
fMtion. I mourn with you the loss of many gallant 
officers and men. Let it be your consolation, as it was 
their pride, _^that they freely gave their lives in a iust 
honour of their Sovereign and the safety 
of My Empire. They died as gallant soldiers, and I shaU 
evOT hold their saorifice in grateful remembrance 
Tou leave Prance with a just pride in honourable 
Meds already achieved and with my assured confidence 
that your proved valour and expsrienee will contribute 
to further victories in the new fields of action to which 
you go, 

I pray God to bless and guard you and to bring you 
back safely , when the final victory is won, each to hie 
own home— there to be welcomed with honour among 
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his own people .— to the Indian Army Corps 
on its departure from France, 1916. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. Asquith: — When look at the- 

actual achievements of the force so spontaneously 
dispatched, so liberally provided for, so magni£i.cently 
equipped, the battlefields of France and Flanders bear 
aw undying tribute to their bravery. 

India, too, with not less alacrity has claimed her share 
in tl^ common task. Every class and creed, British 
and Native, Princes and People, Hindus and Mahomedans 

noble and emulous rivalry. 

Two divisions of their magnificent army are already on 
the Speech in the Bouse of Commons. 

Lord Crewe: — It is well known in India that the 
African troops of the French Army which have 
bean assisting the troops in France are of native 
ongin, and I feel satisfied that it would be a 
disappointment to our loyal Indian fellow subjects^, 
all the more on that account if they found them- 
selves debarred for auj*^ reason from taking part in 
the campaign on the Continent of Europe. We shall 
find our Array there reinforced by soldiers, high souled^ 
naen of first rate training and representing an ancient 
civilisation, and we feel certain that if they are called 
upon they will give the best possible account of them- 
selves side by side with our British troops encountering 
the enemy . — Speech in the House of Lords. 

General Sir Charles Munro, Commander*-m«Chief of 
India*: — India has rendered great service in the struggle 
of the last three years, and her armies have gained 
distinction in many fields 

The virile population of the Punjab has filled the ranks 
of onr regiments and given us thousands of gallant 
soldiers . — Speech inHhe Imperial Legislative Council^ 
February 2), in moving the Defence of India Bill^ 1917, 

Mr. E. Ashmcad^-Bartlctt. —The Indian Army has more 
than proved its excellence and its capacity to fight side 
by side with our Regular troops. The soldiers of India 
are, perhaps, the most highly trained in the world. They 
are nearly all long-service men who know their jojtt- 
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thoroughly from A to Z. They are hardy, brave, and full 
of eheerfuiness in the field. . . . Some of their eounter- 
afctaeks have been models of dash and skill. They are 
in fact, above all else, good in attack. This is generally 
•the ease with highly-trained troops. . , The whole 
Indian Army has, in fact, been trained moat highly ih 
attack, in those great sweeping forward movements 
eoveringa wide stretch of broken country, where the men 
must show their initiative and their native instinct of 
keeping direction when marching on a particular objec- 
tive. . . . The life in the trenches, standing for days 
knee-deep in mud and icy water, seeing your parapet 
continually subsiding and having to be rebuilt, exposed 
at all times to the enemy’s snipers, his shell-fire and con- 
stant counter-attacks, is enough to try the patience of 
the most lion-hearted and iron-limbed. . , Yet the 
Indians have faced these conditions without showing 
signs of demoralisation and have borne their share of the 
task of holding the line with a courage and endurance 
worthy of soldiers of any of the European armies 
engaged. — “ Telegraph" London, 

The Daily Graphic:— Nothing brings men’s' hearts so 
close together as comradeship in arms. Englishmen and 
Indians have for generations fought side by side in Asia 
with mutual esteem and respect ; but a special thrill of 
satisfaction will run through the whole of India if we 
show without delay that we are also glad to accept 
Indian help when war comes near to our own homes. 

The Daily Telegraph If ever Englishmen had 
reason to be proud of their nation, it is to-day when 
the willing soldiers of the Indian Empire have been 

brought to fight in our quarrel across two thousand 
miles of sea. 

The Pall Mall Gazette The rising of India to 
^aim her honourable place in the battle-front of all the 
isntams, the pouring of her troops across the seas, the 
opening of her purse, the eager service of her Princes, 
the surging acclamation of her common faith and loyalty 
<3ompose a spectacle so moving and so wonderful that 
silent contemplation becomes easier than praise, or even 
gratitude. 
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An Order to the Indian Troops :~-In a few days we 
fehall be fighting, as it has never been our 
good fortune to fight before, against enemies having 
a long history, but is their history as long as 
yours ? You are the descendants of men who have been 
mighty rulers and great warriors of many centuries, and 
you will recall the glories of your race. Hindus and 
Mahomedans will be fighting side by side with British' 
soldiers and our gallant B>eneh Allies, and you will be ■ 
° history. You will be the first soldiers 
m the King-Emperor to have the honour of showing in 
Europe that the sons of India have lost none of their 
ancient martial instincts and that they are worthy of the- 

confidence reposed in them in battle. You will remem- 
ber that your religion enjoins that to give your life in 
doing your duty is the highest reward. The eyes of your 
eo-religionists and countrymen are upon vou, and they 
are eagerly awaiting news of how their bretoen conduct 
themselyes when they meet the foe. Such has been the 
truit of Indian heroism, and there is no doubt that they 
will prove worthy of their great traditions. 

The Times:— No episode in this extraordinary 
war IS more remarkable or inspiring in the presence of 
Indian Troops on the Continent. France will be equally 
proud of the men who joyously came to fight on her 
behalf as well as on ours. 

The Star:— The response of the Self-Governing 
Dominions to the call of the Motherland we expected 
but the reply of India surpasses all our hopes. Every 
Indian soldier fights as a citizen and as an equal of his 
British comdrades in defence of a common heritage. 

Eastern Morning News, 22nd May, 1916:— There 
has been nothing more movingly picturesque than the 
part played in this great war drama by the native troops 
of India. Not even the Canadians or the Anzacs have 
displayed a more fervent devotion to Great Britain. . . 

It was no small tribute to her loyalty that we left these 
10,000 or 15,000 troops behind when, as Lord Hardinge 
pointed out, could Germany have had her way, they 
were at the mercy of the millions of natives left behind. 

If England knew her India, India knew her Germany. 
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The Aberdeen Press:-AIl over the Empire the deeds 
of the IndiaD troops will exoite a profound interest and 
their effieieney and courage will, you may be sure nrove 
to the world that the high opin4 for^d of theTbv 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener — Commanders-in^ 
Chief of the Indian Army — is fully warranted. 

The London Times referring to the fall of Baedad 
says m an editorial, dated March 12 191 7 

It should always be remembered that a very lar^A 
proportmn of the forces which General Maude hit 
victory are Indian regiments. The cavalry 
which hung on the flanks and demoralised the Turkish 
army and chased it to the confines of Bagdad must havA 
been almost esclusively Indian cavalry. The Infantrv 
which bore months of privation and proved in the end 
the masters of the Turks included Indian units which 
had alrea^ fought heroically in France, Gallipoli and 
Egypt. Whatever mistakes the Indian military Adminis- 
tration may have made in the earlier stages of the 
Mesopotamian campaign.the valour of the Indian troops 
who have contributed so largely to the successes on the 
pgns, has never been questioned. In the last few days 
there have been discussions which seemed to imply that 

consisted of the bL, ted 
offer of financial aid. She has done far more* for in 
common with ourselves, she has given the blood of her 

orMropotAmiA! the deserts 

Reuter ="”The enemy had been pressing us hard 
all along the line and suddenly flung a brigade of 
mfantry, supported by artillery, at a pl'nt Se he 
guessed we were most exhausted. The Germans were 

•ha^v^aT^B^T Indians, who 

had onjy arnved the day before, were brought up 

Receiving the command, they swept forward, we cheer- 

mg as they passed. Making a slight detour to avoid o4 

line of foe, they swept into the Germans from the left 

like a whirlTnnd with a shrill yell. They rode right 
bringing men down every time. The Germans broke and 
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ran for their lives. The Lancers pursued them for 
about a mile. When the Indians returned, they were 
cheered all along the line. 

Correspondents describe how the Sikhs and the 
Crurkhas received their baptism of fire in the war. Kear 
La Bassee they saved the situation when an avalanche of 
Germans overwhelmed the British trenches. We are told 
that the Indians displayed bravery and dash equal to 
anything seen throughout the war. They had been held 
in reserve, and were ordered forward with the bayonet in 
the nick of time. . The issue was decided in an instant. 
The German advance was not merely cheeked ; it was 
beaten and broken, the enemy fleeing headlong. The 
Indians ran through them, using the steel in the most 
workman-like manner. They turned the foe back to 
receive the fire of the British Infantry right and left. 
There was a regular slaughter. The Indians did not stop 
at the recaptured trenches, but pursued the enemy some 
distance downhill, till they were recalled. They returned 

as proud of their work as the “ Tommies ” were of 
them. . 

The thrilling story of half-a-dozen Gurkhas blowing 
up a German ammunition store, and their successful 
return, has been described by a Paris paper : 

“ All the efforts of the allied artillery to dislodge the 
German heavy batterie** near Stype had failed, says the 
Paris journal ; and aviators finally located the German 
ammunition store three and-j^-half miles behind the 
German entrenched line, seven miles from the coast. A 
Gurkha detachment embarked at nightfall on two gun- 
boats for the mouth of the Yser. After a long march 
the Gurkhas reached a point three-quarters of a mile 
from the ammunition store. They crouched noiselessly 
in a wood and, discarding their accoutrements, wriggled 
on their hands and knees, their in their mouths. 

Half-an-hour passed, and then the croak of a frog was 
heard. The forms of six German sentries, previously 
visible on the road, disappeared without a sound. The 
remaining Gurkhas dashed forward, and the Allies’ Staff, 
who had been anxiously watching through night-glasses* 
saw a flash of light and heard a great explosion, followed 
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by countless others as the shells esploded THa 
troop safely won its way back to the gunboats, Ld the 
nest day the German batteries were moved to the rear ** 
******** 

There is again the story of aGeVm’au' aer-lolLe 
brought down by the bullets of Indian marksmen - ^ 
fe We are told that while a train filled with Indian 
troops was standing at a station in France, a German 
aeroplane passed over the town and beean to 
bombs The Indiana left the train and indulgL in i^ 
dmdual fire with the result that in a few momenU the 

aeroplane fell. It was apparently carrying more bombs 

^ronnT ®^P>osion when it struck the 

fhreds.’’ ® **”■" ““«<2og«i8able 

The Observer gives the following story of a Gurkha 

Commandant which speaks highly of the Gur ha 
acumen : — ^Turivua 

I**® enemy cannot be better illustrated 
than by an incident which occurred in front of the 
Gurkha trenches. A figure, silhouetted in the moonlight 
wearing complete Gurkha uniform, approached the end 
of the trenches and delivered the following message - 
Gurkhas are to move up the trenches. Another Gurkha 
contingent is advancing to their support.’ Puzzled bv 

the announcement, the officer in charge asked • 'Who 

are you, and where do you eome from ?> And in replv 

w English was goodl 

but the officer s suspicions were aroused, and he asked • 

‘If you are a Gurkha, by what boat did you cross ?’ No 

answer was given to this question, and the man fled, but 

bullets. If the officer had been deceived, the trenches 
would have been swarmed with Germans almost before 
tbe GurkhsiS bai>d made room for them. 

The Daily Chronicle: — We are sure that the higblv- 
tomed and splendidly-dmoiplined Indian troops wilf not 
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IHOIANS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

The following aeeoujst: of Indians who have won th© 
1917 *2! Indian Year Book for 

SEPOY KHUDADAD, 12tH BALUCHIS. 

On 31st October 1914, at Hollebeke, Belgium,the British 

of the defcaehmewt having been wounded 

If a shell, Sepoy 

Khudadad though himself wounded, remained working 

hjs gun until all the other five men of the gun detach- 
ment had been killed. ^ 

NAICK DAKWAN SING NEGI, 1-39tH GARHWAL RIFLES. 

For great gallantry on the night of the 23rd-24th 
November 1914, near Festubert, France, when the Regi- 
ment was engaged in retaking and clearing the enemy 

?n fif * and although wounded in two places 

n the head, and also in the arm, being one of the first to 
push round each successive traverse, in the face of 
severe fire from bombs and rifles at the closest range. 

JAMALAR MIR HAST, 55tH COKE’s RIFLES.. 

great ability at 

Ypres, on 26th April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and afterwards collect- 
parties of the Regiment (when no British 
officers were left) and kept them under his command 
until the retirement was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast 
subsequently on this day displayed remarkable courage 
p^helping to carry eight British and Indian officers 
into safety, whilst exposed to very heavy fire. 

18 
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rifleman KULBIE THAPA, 2-3eD GURKHA RIFLES. 

For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
^arast the German trenches south of Man^issart 
When himself wounded, on the 25th September 1915 he 
found a badly wounded soldier of the 2nd Leicestersk-e 

SouSfuLJd hv H t'^eneh, and 

though urged by the British soldier to save himself he 

remained with him all day and night. In the earlv 

morning of the _6th September, in misty weather he 

brought him out through the German wire, and, leaving 

him in a place of comparative safety returned and 

brought in two wounded Gurkhas one after the other 

He then went back in broad daylight for the BriMsh 

soldier and brought him in also, carrying him most of 

the way and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

LANCE-NAICK LALA, 41ST DOGRAS, 

ofBcer of another regiment lying 
•close to the enemy, ha dragged him into a temporary 
shelter, which he himself had made, and in which ErS 
already bandaged four wounded men. After bandaging 
■his wounds he heard calls from the Adjutant of his own 

°P®" severely wounded. 
The enemy were not more than one hundred yards dis- 

AA'\ insisted on going oufc to his 

4e^klToneB^ with him on his 

hack at once. When this was not permitted, he stripped 

wounded officer warmer 

““ ^"®‘ when he re- 

tarned to the shelter. After dark he carried the first 

tum“ne wi^Taf ° then, le- 

arning with a stretcher, earned back his Adjutant. He 

and devotion to Ws 

SEFOY CHATTA SINGH, 9tH BHOPAL INFANTRY. 

For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to dutv in 

rg"SEa anTJmlnK Officer. whEtiE 

aying wounded and helpless in the open. Sepoy Chatta 
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Singh bound up the officer’s wound and then dug cover 

for him with his entrenching tool, being exposed all the 
time to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours Ltil nightfall 
he remained besides the wounded officer, shieldini him 

^ ^ exposed side. He then, under 

darkness, went back for assistance, and brought 
the omeer into safety. ® 

' I 

NAICK SHAHAMAD KHAN, PUNJABI.S. 

For most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of 
a machine-gun section in an exposed position in frint of 
and covering a gap m our new line within 150 yards of 
the enemy 8 entrenched position. He’ beat off three 
counter-attacks, and worked his gun single-handed after 
all his men, raoept two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 

For three hours he held the gap under very heavy fire 
while It was being made secure. When his gan^was 
knocked out by hostile fire, he and his two belt-fillers held 
th^ ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw 

With three men sent to assist him he then brought 
back his gun, ammunition, and one severely wounded man 
unable to walk. Finally, he himself returned and re- 
moved all remaining arms and equipment except two 
shovels. 

But for his greafe gallantry and defeerminatiou, our line 
must nave been penetrated by the enemy. 


6 , 
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illOIA’S GONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR. 


, I. The Hon. Sir William Meyer. 

We have been subjected to much eritieism in certain 
quarters for not contributing more than we have done 

and we havebeen reminded in this connection of a resol 

lution moved and carried in this Council on tho RfK 
September 1914, by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavist to wh^h 
Your Excelieney referred in your speech on the 7th 
February, in which the Council expressed the opinion 
that the people of India, in addition to the militarv 
assistance now being afforded by India to the Emnir/ 
would wish to share in the heavy financial burden now 
imposed by the war on the United Kingdom, and request 
the Government of India to take this view into e<S. 
sideration and thus to demonstrate the unity of India 
with the_ Empire.’ Also of a further resolution, moved 

^as, which affirmed the ‘unswerving resolution of 
Indians to support the honour, dignity and prestige of 
the Empme regardless of the sacrifices it may entail o„ 
them. We have been told that it is a very inadequate 
eomphance with the spirit of these Kesolutions to be 
merely bearing tte normal peace cost of the expedition- 
ary forces which we have despatched over-seas : and we 
have been accused, with reference to remarks made' in 
paragraph 14 of my speech introducing the last finaLial 
^aiement and para^aph 5 of that introducing the final 
Budget, of having tried to squeeze His MajestVs Gov^. 
ment m respeot even of these normal charges: 
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Well, I must remind these cntics that Section 22 of 
the Government of India Act forbids the application of 
the revenues of India to defraying the expenses of any 
military operations carried on beyond our 6xtetn>al 
frontier otherwise than for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion or under some other sudden or urgent 
necessity, and that the specific consent of both Houses 
of Parliament is requisite to set these provisions aside. 
As the law stands, the whole cost of the expeditionary 
lorees supplied from India was, therefore, primarily debit- 
able to His Majesty’s Government, as had been the case, 
tor example, in regard to the troops we lent for 
operations in South Africa during the Boer War, 
and in China about the same time. We felt, how- 
ever, that in the circumstances of the present war, 
we could not properly claim such full payment, 
and accordingly, after the passing of Sir Gangadhar 
Cnxtnavis resolution, which I may say was brought 
fotnvard with the fall cognisance and approval of 
i^ord Hardinge’s Government, we proposed that we 
should bear the normal, charges. Resolutions to this 
elieet were passed in both Houses of Parliament, first in 
beptember 1914, and, again, in November of that year, 
and the latter resolution governs India’s present contri- 
bution in money to the war. Its terms are as follows:— 

if: , ■ . . 

That, His Majesty having directed military forces 
charged upon the revenues of India to be despatched out 
or India for service in the war in which this country is 
engaged this House consents that the ordinary pay and 
other ordinary charges of any troops so despatched or 
that may be so despatched during the continuance of thd 
war as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels 
belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in these expeditions, which would have been 
charged upon the resources of India if such troops or 
vessels had remained in that country or seas adjacent, 

so chargeable provided that, if it 
shall be necessary to replace the troops or vessels so 
withdrawn by other vessels or forces, then the expenses 
01 raising, maintaining, and providing such vessels and 
iroreea shall be repaid out of any moneys which may ba 
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provided by Parliament for the purposes of the said 
expeditions.’ 

So long as this resolution is in force, His Maiestv’a 
Government and we are equally bound by it, and we can 
neither increase nor decrease the amount of financial 
assistance which we render in accordance with its terms. 
In effect, what the resolution lays down is that, although 
we sent a large number of our best troops out of the 
country at a time when mere considerations of local 
safety might well have dictated their remaining here we 
pay for them just as if they were still employed in India 
and at our beck and call. 

Further, as regards what constitute ‘normal charges " 
in respect of the many items of expenditure involved we 
are bound to satisfy our auditor-general as to ‘the 
correctness of the classification or to submit his objec- 
tions for the decision of the Secretary of State. There 
have consequently been discussions with His Majesty^s 
Government in regard to the proper interpretation of 
the term “ normal charges ” in respect of various items 
some of the more important of which were mentioned in 
the portions of my speeches above referred to. But in 
every case the discussion has been of the most friendly 
nature, and whenever there was any reasonable doubt 
we have been very willing that the decision should be 
given against ourselves, i may add that the War Office 
have cordially acknowledged the fairness and clearness 
with which the accounts have been compiled on this aidp 
jpfi the credit for this is primarily L to Mr B n! 
Mitra, C.LE., the Controller of War Accounts. 

The gross amount that we shall thus have contributed 
up to the end of the present year may be taken at £19 
million; but against this must be set charges relating to 
British troops actually serving in India which are being 
borne by the Imperial Government in pursuance of the 
provision m the resolution of both Houses of Parlia* 
ment, that the cost of substituted troops (territorial and 
garrison battalions) shall be borne by the Home Govern- 
ment. With that adjustment, our total net contribution 
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towards the cost of the war in respect of the Expedition- 
ary Forces is about £11|- million up to the end of the 
current year, to which we must add another £4 million 
estimated in respect of 1917-18. 

It has also to be borne in mind that quite apart from 
these r charges, we have had to add to our military ex- 
penditure very considerably in connection with the war^ 
which has, in particular, rendered it necessary to take 
special measures for the protection of the North-West 
frontier. I need not go into details here, but will let the 
lump figures of military expenditure speak for them- 
selves. The last budget framed under peace conditions,, 
that for 1914-15, assumed a total net military expenditure 
of £20|- million, which was higher than the outlay for 
any preceding year subsequent to 1906-07. In 1915-16^ 
the net military expenditure amounted to £22J million ; 
in the current year, as I have already explained, it has 
run up to nearly £25*4 million, while we expect it to 
amount to close on £26 million in 1917-18. The bulk of 
the increased expenditure thus shown is directly attribul- 
able to circumstances connected with the war, and v/ith 
the precautionary attitude which further possibilities 
have forced upon us. 

It has also to be remembered that we have been 
put to very considerable additional expenditure, in con- 
junction with His Majesty’s Government, by reason of 
the political situation in Persia set up by the war. The 
total additional cost thus thrown upon us may be taken 
at £1,200,000 from the commencement of tbe war up to 
March 1918. 

We have further, as I have already indicated, had to 
strain our resources very seriously, and to impose pre- 
judicial limitations on legitimate trade activities, in order 
to finance very heavy charges in this country on account 
of His Majesty’s Government, while we have re-lent them 
a large part of our recoveries by, taking up Treasury Bills 
through the Paper Currency and Gold Standard 
Keserves. In all, as 1 showed in paragraph 37, we have 
since the beginning of the war put £46|- million into 
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British war securities, of which £35 million represents 
wholly new investment. And, in 1917-lS, we expect S 
our anticipatory payments for the Home Government 
ill be about as heavy as in the current year while we 
mm anticipate a recurrence of the attendant diSomZ. 

Finally, at the cost of cutting down our eanitai evnen 
diture programme to the quick, we have abstain el iS 

of money market with the intentitm 

oparafeifs ^ Tteis te 7 ^i r Government’s loan 

operations. Thus, in 1915-16, allowing for the disohan™ 

of debt, our net borrowings in London amonnfA/? n i 

a sum of £2 million, whilf in threurren? vear 

making no fresh sterling borrowing bukaro 

contrary redeeming £7| million of previous Xbt Nor 

ty-a^Tmi^g^et" -T 

We have been reproached in certain quarters for not 

wSan^te ® special 

rifofo h“ - °*^‘ "’hieh would have 

gone to His Majesty s Government. I need onivsav that 

we carefully considered the desirability of such Yction 

SedTe^ -e® th^tlimeliot 

was fully accepted by His Majesty’^ GovemmeHl’^tlo 
lealised that the best assistance we could then oive waa 

crindt f/y“ '?‘h® home market and r"?y 
n India for our own essential requirements. ^ 

d6m Zorr7a ''® “'ght h-ive 

reference to Sir Gangadfar 
Qhitnavis resolution of September 1914 ^^^’gadnar 

that the situation at that S dM Jo* ^er^r^r Our 

w:Zr?f:idr;r“‘‘‘^ 

but bv a verv aB.in h.V a large decrease in revenue 

DUi ny a veiy serious drain on our Post Office Savin oo 
Bank deposits, which had comnellad ns b^avings 
£7 million from the Gold Stand^rl Rb- ‘ hor>-ow 
Seoretarv of State Reserve, while the 

4ebt in London ^ In f £7 miiHon of temporary 

eoc in j^ondon. In framing the Budget for 1915-16 
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#gaio, we were faced by whafc we thought would be a 
beavy^deheit, and Having regard to poJitieal and financial 
do«siderationg,Lord Hardinge's Government felt strong- 
ly that It was necessary at that time to avoid additional 
taxation In connection with a Budget for the current 
j^rear, such taxation had become a necessity, but the posi- 

fi^ontier was still so uncertain 
that we could not safely undertake fresh direct liabili- 

prosecution of the war out- 
moreover, heavy temporary 
debt liabilities, £1 million remaining due to the Gold 
Standard Reserve, while we did not then see our way to 

sS"lnSrBillsr” Secretary of 


_ We have siways felt, however, that if and when our 
cjronmstanees warranted this, we should take up the 

question of making af further direct contributiM by 

India towards a struggle in which her own political and 

involved, and throughout 
which hw trade and security have been so materially 
assisted by ihe command of the sea established by His 
alajes_^ s Navy ; and we have been in constant foueh 

“ ‘■®e^*'d to this matter. 
f hold that the time has now come at which we can 

safely put our wish into effect, and thereby gratify still 

feelings unanimously expressed in 
this Counml on the occasion of the resolutions moved 

''^e are able to 

do this without misgiviog, since we have now, as I have 
already explained, cleared off the whole of our tempo- 
rary liabilities, and iiave accumulated balances str^g 
enough to enable iis to carry out our reduced capital ex- 
penditure programme without further borrowing in 
India on our own account next year. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of January, Your Excel- 
lency addressed a telegram to the Secretary of State 
from which I quote the following passage 

* I feel, a»)d I speak throughout with the cordial and 
unanimous assent of my colleagues that the time has 
come for India to place her credit and her taxable eapa- 
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city at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, to be 
utilised to the farthest extent which her limited resources 
and a just appreciation of the eireumstanoes of her 
people render practicable, and in such time and manner 
as His Majesty’s Government may deem expedient. We 
are prepared to borrow, in India, as a war loan for His 
Majesty s Government, the largest sum which can be 
raised, and to offer for this purpose terms no less liberal 
than those which have been granted in England. If 
it should be found that Indian credit can also be usefully 
employed elsewhere, we should gladly assent to its being 
so employed, and in so far as the aggregate funds which 
India can thus directly borrow for the use of Hia 
Majesty’s Government ‘ constitute a contribution not 
adequately proportioned to her resources, we propose 
that she should also undertake the service of a portion 
of the existing British war debt. In this spirit, and in 
the confidence that such an offer will evoke a generous 
response from the Princes and Peoples of India, we have 

possTbTliLs'^’^’^^^^^^^ <3efining practical 


The telegram went on to indicate that we were pre» 

ultimate total special contribution of 
*luO million to the war, and to put forward proposals 
tor increasing our resources in order to meet the con- 
sequent recurring liabilities, which may be taken at £fi 
^ allowing for the gradual extinction of this 
sinking fund. Deducting from this £100 
million the amount raised by our borrowing in India for 
the benefit of His Majesty’s Government, and by any 
special issues which that Government might think it 
desirable for us to undertake elsewhere, we would 
liquidate tle_^ balance by taking over a portion of the 
Home War debt. 


^ Government have gratefully accepted 
this offer and the £100 million we are thus contributing 
amounts, I may point out, to nearly double our total 

the war. 

opeec/i, March 1, 1917, 
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IL The Hon. Pundit M. M. Malaviya. 


Men^s memories are short; and there has been a 
persistent and regrettable attempt on the part of some 
people and papers, both here and in England, to belittle- 
the support which India has rendered to the cause of 
the Empire and of the Allies in this unprecedented war. 
While we feel grateful that our trade and security have 
been materially assisted by the command of the sea 
established by His Majesty’s navy, it seems to be for- 
gotten in some quarters that the timely help of the 
troops and officers, whom India had trained and main- 
tained for years and at enormous expense, was of in- 
estimable value in saving the cause of the Allies in the 
early days of the war, and that but for that help the 
prestige of the Empire might have been in serious 
jeopardy in the East. Though the actual numbers have 
not been published, I believe I am not wrong in saying 
that since the *war began, India has placed over 25,000 ' 
trained soldiers in the service of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. She has rendered invaluable aid by furnishing 
supplies of all sorts of foodstuffs, clothing, ordnance,, 
equipment, and munitions by training and despatching 
horses, by lending to the Admiralty a great part of her 
Royal Indian Marine fleet, and by fitting out transports.. 
As the Hon’ble the Finance Member said in his state- 
ment, the other day, our total net contribution towards 
the cost of the war in respect of the Expeditionary 
Forces is about £11| million up to the end of the current 
year and £4 million more will be added to it by the end 
of the next financial year. Besides this, owing to the 
war, our military expenditure has risen from £20| 
millions in 1914-15 to £25J millions and will amount to 
close on £26 millions in 1917-18. We have also had to 
incur expenditure to the extent of £1,200,000 in Persia, 
owing to the political situation set up there by the war. 
In addition to all this we have since the beginning of the 
war put £46| millions into British war securities, of 
which £35 millions represent wholly new investments. 
When our unkind critics seek to belittle our contribu- 
tions to the war by comparing them with those of the 
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Self-Governing Dominions, tiiey seem to forget that no- 
like the Dominions, we have throughout our connection 
with the Empire borne our own share of the militarv 
burdens. All this has been done not only by maintain- 
ing a high level of taxation, but by raising it higher and 
higher, and is it too much to ask that those who desire 
that India should make a further direct contribution to 
the war might, in fairness to her, say so withnnt Wo 
littling what she has already done. 


Til! last year Government set their face resolutely 
against a special war loan and, if I may say so thev 
had the best of reasons for doing so. In my humble 
judgment, the most substantial of those rea^ns have 
neither disappeared, nor have thev lost their force 
The only change that has taken place is that £lli 
milhons of our. debt has been paid, but the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India have now come to 
the collusion that it is expedient to float such a bi« 
^^.^^®“sion must now bo carried out, in view 
of the official cireumstancos of the case. I support the 
proposal that we should make a farther direct cmntribu* 
tion to the war. I am at one with the Government 
here.— Speech tn the Imperial Council, March 7 1017 
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HI. H. E. Lord Chelmsford. 

This has been a notable session and the Hon’ble mem- 
bers have, I think, every reason to be gratified with it* 
They have signified, in no uncertain manner, their desire 
to associate India with the sacrifices which our Empire 
has had to make in connection with this<war, and I am 
glad to think that the Government of India, in making 
their offer of £100 millions to the Imperial Government, 
did not misinterpret the wishes of this Council. Some - 
of you may have felt that the initiation of this policy by 
the Government reduced the subsequent legislative pro- 
ceedings to little more than a formality, but this, believe 
me, is a superficial view. I can assure you that as regards 
the grave issues which this budget has raised, we do 
feel our real dependence on your support. We have 
acted in your name and on the strength of the mandate 
which you gave us in your loyal resolutions of the 8th 
September 1914, and the 24th February 1916, and we 
desired an endorsement of our actions which should 
go beyond the passing of the bills necessary to give them 
legal validity. It was, therefore, with the highest satis- 
faction that I found you to be in practically unanimous 
accord with the Government in supporting the propo- 
sals we laid before you. I think you would all wish me 
to congratulate Sir William Meyer on the skill with 
which he framed his budget, on the lucidity with which 
he expounded it, and on the reception which it has 
received throughout the couhtry. I do not minimise 
for one moment the heavy responsibilities which this 
budget has placed upon us. There will be a sacrifice 
not of luxuries, not of the frills and trimmings of civili- 
sation, but a sacrifice in a large measure of the necessi- 
ties of ordered Government, and the result must be 
arrested progress in education, in sanitation, in public 
works and kindred subjects which are in other countries 
the touchstone of civilised life. 

Coincident with this session has come the trium- 
phant progress of our gallant troops in Mesopotamia. 
We have all admired the military skill and determination 
which has marked the leadership of our army in the field, 
and we cannot forget the gallantry and endurance of the 
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troops throughout the operations, which have taken 
.place under the most trying conditions. We need nnf 
worry over the questions to whom, kpart from ?he 
Generals and the Army in the field, tlm credit of “hose- 
operations ,s oue. But I should be doing less the!' 
justice to India if I did not briefly touch up®on tL hfs 
tory of the last year The fall of Kut marked the nadir 
of our fortunes. The Indian Army had been bled white 
in providing troops and equipment for four wt 
The breakdown on the medical side in Mesonotamia hod 
bought a storm of obloquy on Indian administration 
The hardships of a summer in Mesopotamia had d^‘ 
mated and sapped the strength of our^^tr^ps The sick 
•pouring into India had placed a strain on our hoLR.i 
resources, which were frankly insufficient. All this had 
to be remedied. It is not easy for men to concentrate 
attention on work when criticism, some true much of » 

thX hiys But'‘?fe ’down upon 

wieir neads. But; the fact remains, that the work hno 

^'saoarces have enabled us 
I behove, we have made up the deficiencies of a ve^ 
ago. Am I going beyond the mark when I sav thaf wn 
ought to pay a tribute to the labours by Lhh thfl»t! 

and the present Commander-in-chief anrthe I mv 

Headquarters have accomplished this and ! 

■General Maude and his her^oiriLprontt-arm^s to 
Mhieve the success over which we are rejoicin» to-dav 1 
History wil some day record its verdict on thete events 
and we are too near to them ourselves to be sure of onr 

judgment. But three stages seem to stand Si oul 
toe second L 

etoautolol^f'lurmimtl^ 

fortune ; and the third, the patient bufid^rg S ^Zlf 
the forces which has made our recent operatiKosst 
ble. It IS easy to be wise after the event and wa 
Wa things might have been ordered differently^ 

'SrS-” 
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IV. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Chamberlain. 

Moving the resolution authorising India’s war contribu- 
tion in the , House of Commons, on March 14, Mr. Cham- 
berlain said he was confident that the members of the 
House would unite in gratefully recognising the feeling 
of comradeship and the community of interest which 
prompted the gift. He recalled the war services of the 
Indian troops, of whom there were now 300,000 on active 
service, and paid a tribute to the part played by officers 
in the British Indian army and officers in the Medical 
S^erviee and Imperial Service Troops, and[also to the un- 
rivalled generosity of the Indian Princes. Mr, Chamber- 
lain spoke of the labour corps, motor transport and 
munitions supplied by India, and mentioned that India’s 
output of small-arras had increased threefold and of 
field-gun cartridges twelvefold since the war. He claimed 
that the military efforts of the Indian Government 
seconded by the Princes, Chiefs and Peoples of India had 
been no mean contribution to the success of the Empire. 

V. Mr. Lloyd George’s Message. 

I wish, on behalf of the British Government, to ex- 
press to the Government and the people of India our 
most sincere gratitude for the magnificent contribution 
which Indiahas jast made to the financing of the War. 
Coming, in addition to the enthusiasm and lovalty 
manifested throughout India on the outbreak of the War 
and to the invaluable military services since rendered by 
the Indian Army, this gift is to us a moving proof that 
India shares whole-heartedly with the other subjects of 
the Crown, the ideals for which we are fighting in this 
War. That India should come forward of her own 
accord at this crisis and ren der such real and oppor- 
tune assistance is not only a source of sincere satisfac- 
tion to His Majesty's Government, bwt must produce a 
better mutual understanding among all the races and 
peoples under the British Crown. — Message to M, E, 
the Viceroy who read the same at the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council on the 23rd March^ 1917, 
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THE mm PR0SL£j0. 

Mr. Percy Alden, M.P. 

problem that faces us with r 

perhaps Egypt, ig certainly serious 
final authority will „o aoubt 
tame to come in the hands of the ImLrS 
For long it will be necessary to maintain « ^.^^®rnmeoi-. 
India, Egypt, and other depenSfes 
increasing degree these armiL Jn ‘ 

and as they become native, and as thi iiril’ ’ 
tion IS more and more associated xvlth i-u ^ admmistra- 
country so governed it would Vj ^ the people of the 
from time to time powera whfnh 
with Great Britain to the hitherto rested 

disciplined portions of these larirn »nd more 

not enough that India or Egypt should°?'““f ‘i®®' *® 
they must also be able to snlSilr ^ j ®^PpJy leaders — 
Porthat reason the 

tharth" "Pon^GreirBrit t 

that the Government of these dependenn^oD j 

necessary steps gradually to edon«i-n » i f® ‘he 

populations for a self-go^ernmenf wv k *1?“ 
at present, is none the less sum f ‘hough remote 
fullness of time. India will Iho ou1m“® *“ P“®® ‘^e 

Id^an fl'" affairs, and she sbom hit'''™®''®®®- 



